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Scientific  men  arc  so  prominently  associated  with  the  discovery 
of  natural  agencies  and  phenomena,  and  the  promulgation  of 
physical  truths,  that  when  reviewing  their  lives  we  arc  apt  to 
forget  their  individual  characters,  and  are  comparatively  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  manner  in  which  they  performed  those  duties  com¬ 
mon  to  every  member  of  society.  It  is  true  that  a  class  of  special 
duties  rise  out  of  the  pursuits  in  which  a  man  is  engag(‘d,  and  wo 
are  so  critical  in  our  judgment  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
performed  as  to  be  comparatively  indifferent  to  his  behaviour  in 
the  incidental  positions  of  life,  if  the  code  of  morals  be  not 
broken,  and  his  character  be  unstained  by  scltishness  and  an 
indifterence  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  have  a  claim  on  his 
afl’ections.  If  a  man  be  a  lover  of  natural  science,  we  follow 
his  wanderings,  participate  in  his  research,  and  revel  in  the 
scenery  to  which  he  introduces  us,  without  inquiring  whether 
he  is  employing  his  talents  in  the  best  way,  or  whether  he  may 
not  be  neglecting  some  imperative  duty.  If  lie  be  a  pb^'sicist, 
we  do  not  tire  of  watching  his  experiments,  and  when  his  cal¬ 
culations  intimate  the  correctness  of  his  conjectures  relative  to 
some  physical  law%  or  to  its  exhibition  in  a  previously  unobserved 
phenomenon,  we  participate  in  his  joy  without  asking  whether 
such  a  mind  might  not  have  been  more  usefully  employed  in 
the  resolution  of  some  great  social  question,  or  whether  the 
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R‘ctitication  of  ii  publio  wrong-doing,  or  tlic  ostablisliineiit  i»l'  a 
iH'tler  principle  of  goveriiiucnt  in  a  prison,  a  poor-house,  or  a 
state,  would  not  have  been  more  honourable  to  liiin,  and  more 
U'neticial  to  his  neighbour. 

The  biographies  of  scientiiic  men,  however,  are  too  ofteii 
avoideil  by  the  reading  public  as  though  they  were  literary 
deserts  where  human  alleetions  can  lind  no  object  for  their 
sympathy.  Kesearch,  discovery,  and  the  applause  of  academies, 
we  are  told,  engross  the  thoughts  of  the  man  of  science,  uiul 
sejKirate  him  from  the  habits  and  teelings  ot  his  neighlK)urs 
and  kindred.  His  name  is  honourably  associated  with  seieutitie 
journals  and  unintelligible  pages  of  learned  phraseology,  mystic 
end)lems,  and  cabalistic  forniidie,  but  has  no  place  in  the  dis- 
cus>ioii  of  social  atlairs  and  questions  of  political  moment.  If 
the  j)opalar  notion  of  the  histoiy  and  character  «»f  eminent 
scieiititic  men  could  be  trusted,  we  might  write  a  brief  descrip- 
tii»n  applicable  to  them  as  a  class,  l^overty  of  birth,  the  opjui- 
sition  of  parents,  struggles  for  existence,  seclusion  from  the 
world,  accumulation  of  knowledge,  groat  discoveries,  renown, 
pov(‘rty,  and  a  neglected  grave, — such  would  be  tlie  tablt'  of 
contents  descriptive  of  the  lives  of  all.  A  seieutitie  man  in  tlic 
opinion  of  the  world  is  one  who  refuses  to  conform  to  the  con¬ 
ventionalities  of  society,  rejects  its  eiitieements,  and  is  indif¬ 
ferent  to  its  scorn, — one  who  lives  out  of  the  area  of  the 
amenities  of  life,  too  wise  to  bo  loved,  too  poor  to  be  resptrtod. 
(an  lie  bo  thought  capable  of  the  ordiiiarv  pursuits  of  life  wlio 
voluntarily  abandons  that  hope  of  wealth  which  maddens  the 
life  of  other  men,  and  follows  that  which  other  men  despise ‘r 
We  know  a  man  of  seieiico  who  spends  every  night  in  looking 
through  a  strange  combination  of  mirrors  and  lenses,  con¬ 
structed  by  his  own  hands,  and  is  as  anxious  at  his  work  as  il 
all  mankind  had  an  irrepressible  longing  to  explore  the  stellar 
spaces,  and,  like  the  unfortunate,  were  oppressed  by  the  idea 
that  some  distant  place  might  be  lotiiul  where  they  could  shake 
oil  care  and  bt‘  happy.  Till  light  stealthily  cree[>s  from  the 
east,  and  covers  the  sky  with  an  impenetrable  luminosity,  the 
enthusiastic  observer  keeps  his  vigil  in  the  silence  of  the  aw’lul 
heavens,  as  once  the  watchful  eye  restcnl  on  the  serene  suinuiit 
ot  Sinai  before  the  cloud  covered  it,  and  the  voice  of  (.hhI  was 
heard.  Another  is  seen  plaving  with  sunbeams,  turning  thcni 
through  prisms,  retlecting  them  from  mirrors,  watching  their 
coui*8es,  measuring  the  angles  of  their  incidence  and  refractiou, 
breaking  white  light  into  colouretl  rays,  and  ensnaring  them 
in  tho  network  oi  geometry.  A  third  is  more  hazardoudv 
ooeupieil  in  drawing  towards  him  the  active  agency  of  a  thunder- 
stoiiu  troia  u  black,  sui’charged  cloud,  or  extracting  tho  same 
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jxiteiit  force  from  drops  of  water,  that  lie  may  discover  the 
motive  enerf^ies  of  nature,  or  apply  them  to  some  doubtful  pur¬ 
pose  which  he  considers  an  object  of  utility.  What  have  such 
men  to  do  with  the  enirrossiiip:  interests  of  commerce,  the  jea¬ 
lousies  of  comjietition,  the  contentions  of  social  jxilitics,  or  the 
movements  of  the  national  will  *r 

It  is  not  our  intention,  at  present,  to  discuss  the  compati¬ 
bility  of  scientitic  pursuits  and  an  active  interest  in,  and  jwr- 
foniiance  of,  sixual  duties  and  commercial  engafjements,  nor 
shall  we  lonp:  dwell  upon  the  question,  whether  the  possession 
of  scientitic  knowledtre  is  an  impediiuent  to  the  ])erformanco  of 
those  duties  and  services  which  the  state  has  a  right  to  demand 
of  every  citizen.  The  volume  bi'foro  us  proves  by  examples,  that 
it  is  })Ossible  to  be  eminently  successful  in  the  prosecution  of 
science  without  neglecting  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  or  the 
claims  of  country.  Six  of  the  nine  celebrated  men  of  science 
whose  biographies  are  contained  in  this  volume,  were  French¬ 
men,  living  in  the  times  of  tlie  liepublic  and  Empire, — servants 
of  the  state,  tilling  eihciently  stations  of  public  trust,  and 
acting  with  more  than  average  ability  and  self-denial.  They 
were  men  who,  while  tliey  pursued  the  most  occult  subjects  of 
scientitic  research,  were,  for  good  or  evil,  foremost  in  the  ]K>li- 
tical  movements  of  their  age,  lovers  of  freedom  who  sutl'ered 
with  their  country,  while  they  strove  to  protect  her  from 
anarchy  by  a  prudent  and  courageous  opposition  to  the  lawless 
impatience  and  wrong-doing  of  a  debased  populace.  A  brief 
relation  of  some  of  the  events  in  their  lives  will  prove  the 
accuracy  of  this  assertion,  and  appropriately  introduce  a  few 
reiuarks  upon  the  progress,  in  their  times,  of  at  least  one  of  the 
sciences  they  cultivated. 

Silvaiii  llailly,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  the  Abbe  Lacaille, 
and  a  memlKn’  of*tlie  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  lx\st  known 
to  the  English  public  as  the  author  of  a  voluminous  history 
ot  astronomy,  which,  in  s})ite  of  many  1‘ancifnl  and  absurd 
hypotlieses,  and  an  omnivorous  credulity,  frequently  allied  with 
religious  scepticism,  has  a  merit  sutUcient  to  redeem  in  part  its 
follies,  llis  ability  as  a  man  of  science  was  not  more  highly 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  than  Ids  character  as  a  j)oli- 
ticiaii ;  hut  as  in  one  capacity  ho  was  loaded  with  honours,  so 
in  the  otlier  ho  suffered  tho  unmitigated  penalty  of  being  the 
favourite  of  a  tickle  populace.  It  is  a  painful  spectacle  to  see 
such  a  man  drawn  into  tho  vortex  of  a  sanguinary  revolu¬ 
tion,  for  his  synqiathics  were  with  honourable  and  benevolent 
utits,  and  his  ambition  was  confined  to  tho  distinctions  ho  won 
ny  his  intelligeiico  and  learning.  When  ottered  a  decoration 
und  title  of  nobility  by  the  governmont  of  liouis  XVI.,  ho 
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made  this  proud  reply  :  ‘‘  I  thank  you,  but  he  who  has  the 
honour  of  iKdon^:!!!"  to  tlie  three  principal  academies  of  France 
is  sufticieiitly  decorated, —  sufticicntly  noble  in  the  eyes  of 
rational  men  ;  a  cordon  or  a  title  could  add  nothin ^  to  him.” 
This  man,  wlio  was  the  son  of  the  keeper  of  the  kinpf’s  pictures, 
valued  his  science  and  its  honours  more  than  the  titles  kings 
give;  but  he  could  refuse  no  invitation,  wliati'ver  its  danger, 
when  society  demanded  his  time.  When  Laj)lac(‘,  Lavoisier, 
Coulomb,  and  otluT  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  were 
appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  made  against  tlu'  adminis¬ 
tration  of  tlu*  Hotel  Hieu,  the  great  hospital  of  Ihiris,  Hailly 
was  elected  secretary  to  the  commission  ;  and  a  titting  choice 
it  was,  for  he  had  a  cool  head,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  ready  pen. 
With  a  stern  and  indignant  energy  he  describt'd  the  horrors 
of  that  lazaretto  and  slaughter-house,  and  by  his  successhil 
struggle  with  the  abuses  he  witnessed,  proved  how  little  the 
Ix'nevolent  feelings  had  sutlered  from  the  severe  ex('rcise  of  the 
intellect  in  the  a|)])licatioii  of  mathematical  science  to  astro¬ 
nomical  j)henomena.  In  the  great  hospital  of  Paris,  which 
would  have  been  pointed  tons  the  evidence  of  the  civilization  of 
France,  tlu*  diseased,  the  dying,  and  the  dead  were  lying  side 
by  side,  and  in  the  small-pox  ward,  six  men  or  eight  children 
were  packed  in  the  same  bed.  ()})erations  Avere  performed  in 
the  presence  <»f  men  who,  in  a  similar  condition,  were  only 
waiting  the  flight  of  a  few  hours  or  a  few  minutes  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  same  torture.  The  appeals  of  Ilailly,  aided 
by  the  tacit  authority  of  the  men  of  science  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  at  last  lifted  the  arm  of  power,  overcame  the  resis¬ 
tance  of  custom,  held  uj)  to  scorn  the  habitual  insensibility  to 
suffering,  and  establislu'd  a  decent  and  bc'iiefuM'iit  order  in  an 
institution  which  had  before  rather  aggravated  than  relieved 
the  sufrerings  of  the  diseased  poor. 

In  the  convocation  of  tlu*  States-General,  Hailly  took  his  seat 
as  first  deputy  of  Paris,  and  was  afterwards  elected  imesident 
of  the  six  lumdred  deputies  of  the  communes.  Not  many  days 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Hastilc,  he  was  chosen  mayor  of 
Paris,  and  for  two  years  filled  that  ofliec  under  circumstances 
of  pressing  danger  and  difficulty.  Thus  was  he  brought  to 
witness  the  dark  deeds  of  Sdus-cnloffiam — that  mad  fury  of  an 
ignorant,  suffering  mob,  which  dragged  Foulon,  and  Perthicr 
from  the  hall  of  the  lldtel-de- Ville  to  the  lamp-post,  and  with  a 
hiwloss  mockery  of  retribution  compressed  into  the  few  last  hours 
of  their  lives  the  agonies  tlu'v  had  often  inflicted  on  others  in  the 
lap>e  of  years,  and  then  with  demoniacal  yells  and  laughter 
rushed  through  the  streets  of  fashionable  and  fastidious  Paris, 
to  exj>osi‘  the  head-^  of  their  victims.  AVas  it  a  >t range  thing 
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tint  when  the  virtuous  magistrate  liad  beeomo 
Marat  the  hated  of  the  populace,  he  should  he  robbed  ot  his 
mtrimouv,  and  then  driven  to  the  bar  of  the  iutaiuous  rcyolu- 
tiimarv  tribunal,  there  to  be  condemned  to  death  by  the  will  ot 
a  people  whom  he  had  preserved  from  famine,  and  in  all  thinp 
Borved  taitlifullv.  It  is  not  our  present  business  to  examine  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  or  to  defeiul  his 
character  as  a  public  administrator,  but  we  may  athrm,  ^ylthout 
controversy,  that  his  love  of  science  and  successful  pursuit  of  it, 
did  not  incapacitate  him  for  the  performanec  of  public  duties, 
destroy  the  love  of  rational  liberty,  nor  diminish  his  influence 
and  usefulness  during  a  period  of  great  national  excitement  and 

misfortune.  i  •  i 

Joseph  Fourier,  another  of  the  mraiis  ot  France  eulogized  by 

Ara^>‘o,  was  one  of  those  gifted  men  who,  in  spite  of  adverse 
circinnstances,  liave  achieved  for  themselves  that  noble  fortune 
—an  illustrious  name  in  science.  Fhough  born  in  a  hnv  rank  of 
society,  an  orphan  when  eight  years  old,  and  indebted  for  his 
education  to  the  charity  of  a  convent  ot  llenedictine  monks,  he 
raised  himself  to  eminence  by  his  mathematical  knowledge,  and 
to  renown  among  men  ot  science  by  his  researches  on  the 
theory  of  heat,  liad  he  spent  his  life  in  tlu'  study  and  the 
laboratory,  his  scicntiHc  labour  and  literary  taste  uoiild  ha\c 
satistied  posterity  that  his  genius  had  not  lacked  the  encouiagc- 
mont  of  industry.  11  is  career  as  one  oi  the  protessors  of  the 
newly  established  Polytechnic  School  had  scarcely  opeiu'd  ^^ith 
a  flattering  hope  of  that  scientific  glory  which  among  the  most 
intelligent  classes  of  France  is  coveted  as  the  greatest  good, 
when  he  was  selected  by  Monge  as  one  ot  the  ])hilosophers  who 
were  to  aceom])any  (Tcneral  llonapartc  to  I'^gypt,  and  form  an 
institute  bv  which  he  had  resol v('d  to  civilize  the  country  he 
had  in  anticipation  conquered.  Though^  Fgvpt  was  not  coji- 
querod  the  institute  was  formed,  and  hourier  was  elected  its 
pi*rpetual  secretary  ;  but  other  labours  were  also  assigiu'd  liira, 
and  he  jiroved  himself  to  be  as  eflicient  in  the  oflice  c)f  com¬ 
missioner  at  the  Divan  of  (^liro,  as  useful  in  the  aiiange- 
nicnt  of  treaties,  and  as  skilful  in  diplomatic  services,  as  he  was 
eminent  for  his  application  of  pure  science  and  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  ])hysical  problems,  f  hi  his  return  to  h  ranee,  he  was 
appointed  Prefect  of  the  department  of  I  Isere,  and  while  his 
mind  was  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  his  I  heoric  ^latlu?- 
inathiue  de  la  Clialour,”  a  work  of  great  (.riginalify  and 
genius,  he  was  also  constructing  roads,  draining  marshes,  and 
effcctivelv  ])erforining  all  the  duties  ot  a  public  administration. 
Fourier  is  thus  exhibited  as  a  man  possessing  in  an  eminent 
degree  tlu'  capacity  and  tact  w'hich  are  the  qualifications  of  a 
public  ofUcer,  and  in  none  of  his  labours  does  he  more  com 
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plotely  justily  his  claim  to  bo  rofrardecl  as  a  man  of  scionoe, 
than  in  the  direction  of  those  works  whicli  converted  a  pestilent 
tract  of  country  into  a  rich  pasture,  and  luado  it  a  healthy  resi¬ 
dence  for  an  industrious  people. 

Carnot,  one  of  the  judf^es  of  Tiouis  X^  I.,  and  then  succcssivt'ly 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Director  ot  the 
armies  of  the  Pepublic,  a  member  of  the  National  (onvention, 
Minister  of  War,  and  (^vornor  of  Antwerp,  is  so  uuniistakahly 
identitiod  with  the  French  llevolution,  and  is  so  often  apparently 
assoeduted  with  its  most  revolting  atrocities,  that  one  niin;ht 
hesitate  to  believe  it  possible  he  could  at  such  a  period,  and 
with  such  work  in  hand,  have  occupied  himself  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  profound  ])hysico-matheniatical  papers.  Ihit  his 
‘‘Es^ay  on  .Machines,”  his  “Petlcctions  on  the  Metaidiysics 
of  the  Infinitesimal  (dileiilus,'’  and  his  publication  on  the 
“  Geometry  of  Positions,”  give  indisputable  evidenci^  ot‘  a  sei- 
entitlc  mind  of  high  order.  That  he  also  possesst'd  habits  ot 
business  and  imiinent  administrative  powers,  might  he  now 
regarded  as  a  misfortune  by  those  who  are  interested  in  his 
posthumous  lame.  11  is  defence  by  Arago  is  an  interi'stinp 
contribution  to  the  history  ot  the  revolutionary  era.  Put  ^\hilc 
it  is  sutlicieiit  for  our  purpose  to  show  that  he  did  not  tiiul 
scientitic  research  incom])atible  with  the  duties  eiiforci'd  by  the 
acknowhslged  claim  of  his  country  on  his  time  and  talents,  we 
do  not  doubt  that  his  administration  will  be  defended  trom 
many  of  the  accusations  made  against  it,  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  he  acted  up  to  the  noble  and  magnanimous  creed  he  pro¬ 
fessed  when  in  exile:  “  Fniversal  toleration”  he  said,  “is  the 
dogma  which  I  decidedly  profess.  I  abhor  lanaticisin,  aiul  I 
bidievo  that  the  liinaticism  of  irrcligion,  brought  into  lashion 
bv  such  men  as  ^larat  and  Pere  Duchesne,  is  the  most  latal  ot 
all.  We  must  not  kill  men  to  force  them  to  btdieve ;  we  imist 
not  kill  them  to  ])revent  their  believing ;  let  us  compassionato 
the  weaknesses  of  others,  since  every  one  has  his  cuvn,  and  let 
us  allow  prejudices  to  wear  away  by  time  when  we  cannot 
obviate  them  by  reason.” 

Malus  did  not  occupy  any  prominent  place  as  a  p(diliciaii, 
nor  hold  an  otliee  demanding  the  exercise  of  those  qualities  oj 
mind  most  npprc'ciated  by  men  <d'  business.  In  the  School 
of  Enginoi‘rs  at  Mezieres,  be  rcecived  bis  education  ;  biit  the 
disorderly  acts  of  tlic  scholars  caused  tlie  siH)])rossion 
establiBhment,  and  Plains,  disappointed  of  his  commission,  joine<l 
the  annv  as  a  volimtei'r.  While  working  at  the  fortification' 
ot  Dunkirk,  he  nttraeted  the  attention  of  M.  Eejiero,  the 
engineer,  and  through  the  interest  of  that  gentleman, 
rcyeivod  into  the  PolyU'clinic,  where  lie  passed  his  exaiiiination> 
with  honour,  and  obtaiiKM  his  commission  as  a  sub-licutciiant  o 
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onffincors.  Soon  after  ho  had  hoeii  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  he  embarked  in  tlic  expedition  to  E^vpt,  and  whilo 
tiiere,  had  his  full  share  of  labour  and  sulfering.  When 
oncami)e(l  at  CathiiMi,  he  composed  a  “  ^lemoir  on  Inght/’  tho 
science  he  at  a  later  period  so  greatly  enriched,  and  wo  are 
curious  to  know  how  such  an  (>ccuj)ation  ol*  mind  could  bo  made 
consistent  with  his  duties  as  a  commanding  otUcer  in  an  enomy’s 
country. 


“There  has  recently  been  found  among  ilie  family  papers’*  says 
Arago,  “a  small  hound  book,  in  which  IMalus,  when  captain  of 
engineers,  and  employed  in  tho  army  of  the  i'^ast,  traced  day  by  day 
ail  abridged  narrative  of  all  tho  events  of  which  he  had  been  an 
eve-witness,  or  in  which  he  had  taken  a  direid  part.  Thi*so  memo¬ 
randa,  which  I  have  read  Avith  the  greatest  interest,  and  in  Avhicli 
our  fellow-labourer  lignres  chieily  as  a  military  man,  seem  to  mo 
to  deserve  a  di'taileil  analysis.  I  have'  r(‘solv(‘d  to  lay  it  befon* 
von,  Avero  it  only  to  ])r(ne  oneo  more,  that  profound  knowledge  and 
a  scientilic  genius  did  not  Aveaken  either  the  zeal,  the  constancy, 
the  courage,  or  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  Avhich  ought  to  distinguish 
an  olficer  of  the  highest  military  (pialities.” 


t)n  his  return  to  I'h’unce,  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  first,  a  ‘‘Treatise  on  Analytical  Ojitics,”  and  then  a 
“Alemoir  on  the  Kefractivc  I’oAver  of  t  )pa([ue  Bodies;’^  but 
these  were  unimportant  contributions  compared  with  the  dis- 
coA’cry  of  Polarization  by  Reflection,  an  observation  and  research 
which  Avill  rank  Avith  the  most  valued  iihilosojdiical  investigations 


of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Augustine  Fresnel  is  another  illustrious  example  ot  the 
combination  of  scientific  gimiiis  Avith  the  ability  and  Avilling- 
ncss  to  ])erform  the  orclinary  duties  of  life,  for  ho  aa^us  a 
man  who  contributed  largely  to  the  true  glory  ot  his  country 
by  extending  the  boundaries  of  human  knoAvledge,  AAdiile  he 
conscientiously  performed  Avith  sci’upiilous  exactness,  the  most 
trivial  engageTuents  of  an  inferior  public  a])])ointmcnt.  hen 
eight  years  of  age  he  could  not  read,  and  his  “  memory 
refused  almost  absolutely  to  retain  AA'ords  from  the  moment  they 
Avere  detatched  from  a  clear  argument  and  displaced  in  arrange¬ 
ment.’’  After  completing  his  education  in  tin'  Polytechnic  School, 
be  receiA’ed  the  appointment  of  iiujhnour  orduiftire  in  tin*  J\nifs 
(t  and  Avas  statioiu'd  at  \  (‘iidee,  “  lo  level  small 

IKirtions  of  road;  to  seek,  in  the  countries  placed  nnd(T  his 
•‘superintendence,  for  beds  of  flint;  to  jueside  oA'cr  the  exiraction 
of  the  materials  ;  to  see  to  their  deposition  on  the  road,  or  on  the 
wheel-ruts;  to  execute  hero  and  there  a  bridge  over  the  irri¬ 
gation  drains ;  to  re-establish  some  metres  of  bank  Avliich  I  ho 
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torrent  ha.l  earrie.1  away  in  its  progress ;  to  exormo  principally 
!u.  active  s,.rveillanec  over  the  contractors ;  to  verity  tlicir 
accounts,  to  estimate  scrupulously  their  works;  such  were  the 
duties,  verv  useful,  though  not  very  lotty,  not  very  scientitic, 
which  Fresnel  had  to  fultil  during  from  eight  to  nine  vears  m 
Vendee,  in  Drome,  and  in  llle  et  \  ilame  AN  hen  *Napoloou 
landed  it  (’amies  in  ISlo,  Fresnel,  actuated  hy  a  pise  o  duty, 
joined  the  Ilovalist  forces;  but  his  teeble  p^altli  was  broken 
down  by  the  hardships  of  the  camp,  and  ho  retpned  to  Im 
residence  at  Xvoiis,  amid  the  sneers  and  dcrisixe  shouts  ot  the 
iiconle.  A  few  days  later  he  was  deiirivcd  ot  his  office  In  the 
imiUial  goyernment.  and  placed  under  the  suryeillancc  ot  the 
police  Having  taken  up  his  residence  at  1  aris,  ho  comiiieiiced 
that  hrilliant  .•areer  of  ivscarch  which  yieldeil  one  discovery 
after  another  in  rapid  succession,  enlarging  and  systematizing 
the  science  of  optics  by  the  addition  ot  new  tacts  and  coipct 
data,  and  thus  making  his  name  famous  in  every  count ry  where 
knowledge  is  sought,  and  intellectual  pursuits  arc  honoured. 

Laphme  is  another  of  the  six  eminent  J-reiich  mraxs  w^se 
Klo-res  are  contained  in  this  volume,  and  it  wc  are  unable  to 
briim  him  prominently  forward  as  an  instance  ot  the  union  ot 
business  habits  witli  eminent  scientitic  talents,  or  even  i  wc 
should  tiiiil  that  he  was  an  exception  to  the  dogma  wc  have 
proved  by  other  illustrious  examples,  and  as  Isapoleon  said, 

“  carried 'into  the  art  of  governinent  the  principles  ot  the 
intinitesimal  calculus,”  we  need  not  regret  the  fact.  Mankind 
couhl  well  atford  to  give  an  almost  unbroken  leisure,  and  a 
fn-edom  from  the  toils  of  material  existence,  to  the  author  ot  tlic 
“  Meeaniiiue  Celeste,”  the  “  Exposition  du  Systeme  du  .Monde, 

aiul  the  -‘Theorie  Analvtiquc  des  Probabilites,”— works  which  a 
nation  desired  to  reprint  as  tlie  noblest  inonuiiicnt  it  could  produce 
ill  memorv  ot'  its  most  prolound  philosopbcr  and  of  its  own  Sp*  . 
He  surely  might  be  excused  troin  interference  in  the  s  ri  c  e 
parties,  and  tiu'  turmoil  ot  revolutions,  who  was  engtij^i  in^ 
production  ot  works  which  will  be  an  everlasting  oiioui 
V'ranee,  and  give  her  a  place,  higher  than  she  deserved,  among 
civilized  nations,  when  the  name  of  her  idolized  emperor  la  ^ 
from  the  page  of  history  like  the  muster-rolls  of  the  tan  r 
thousand  licroes  who  fell  in  the  vain  hope  of  accomplishing 
ambitious  proji'cts.  Hut  even  Lajilace  could  not  be  excuse 
from  the  cares  of  .state  when  it  was  thought  that  the  pres  i,, 
of  his  name  or  his  administrative  ability  could  serve  his  coun  ri^ 
and  to  his  honour  it  is  recorded  that  his  tirst  act,  on  thecicniug 
of  his  appointment  to  office  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  <* 
b  ilicit  a  jH'tision  of  two  thousand  francs  for  the  widow  o  * 
astronomer  Hailly,  which  was  iioblv  granted  by  ueiicra 
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Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  with  an  order  tliat  it  sliould  bo 
paid  half-y  early,  in  advance,  lint  while  we  thus  do  honour  to 
the  motive  and  the  act  of  tlie  o^reatest  geometer,  and  the 
greatest  military  commander,  Franco  has  produced,  let  us  not 
forgot  the  still  more  noble  generosity  of  ^[.  t^ousin,  also  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a  municipal  councillor, 
who  had  previously  obtained  for  the  im})overished  widow  the 
allowance  granted  to  the  poor,  and  every  week  personally 
received  the  provisions  allotted  for  her  support,  and  carried 
them  to  her  hxlgings.  Well  might  Arago  say,  “  such  noble 
actions  are  certainly  worth  good  papers.”  The  highest  scientific 
attainments,  whatever  tlu^  world  may  say,  arc  not  drags  upon 
the  benevolent  feelings,  and  in  no  degree  hinder  the  exercise  of 
the  warmest  aifections  of  the  heart,  but  inasmuch  as  the  purity 
and  activity  of  the  moral  powers  are  more  excellent  than  the 
capacity  and  refinement  of  the  intellect,  so  much  more  is  the 
benevolent  action  of  M.  Cousin  better  than  the  best  scientific 
paper.  We  can  say  but  little  of  the  manner  in  which  La¬ 
place  performed  his  duties  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  we 
cannot  forget  the  words  he  uttered  in  his  last  moments,  for 
they  contain  a  truth  which,  from  his  lips,  if  ])roperly  under¬ 
stood,  would  be  of  more  worth  to  mankind  than  all  he  could 
have  done  as  an  active  partisan  of  the  Ilc'volution,  or  as  the 
minister  of  a  nation:  “  What  we  know  is  little;  what  we  are 
ignorant  of  is  immense.” 

The  lives  of  the  three  English  pliilosophers,  whose  Memoirs 
are  contained  in  this  volume,  are  still  more  pleasing  examples — 
from  the  absence  of  the  military  spirit  —  of  the  pursuit  of 
science  without  impediment  to  the  exercise  of  the  domestic 
affections  and  social  virtue's,  or  to  the  performance  of  public 
duties. 

M  illiam  Herschel  was  one  of  tlie  ten  childrc'n  of  a  musician 
living  in  Hanover,  and  was  educated  by  his  father  for  the  same 
profession.  By  his  eldest  brother,  Jacob,  band-master  in  a 
Hanoverian  regiment,  he  was  brought  to  England.  After 
sutteringmany  disappointments  and  privations,  he  was  appointed, 
by  Lord  Durham,  band-master  of  an  Ihiglish  regiment, 
quartered,  it  is  said,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland.  Ilis  talent  as 
a  musician  advanced  his  circumstances  in  life,  and  like  many 
another  p(»or  youth,  he  ])robablv  seemed  to  himself  richer  in  the 
advent  of  his  fortune  than  when  he  had  realized  it.  No  longer 
harassed  by  unprovided  daily  wants,  In*  devoted  a  portion  of  his 
increasing  income  and  leisure  to  the  study  of  languages,  and 
the  elements  of  science.  A  t('lescope  at  last  came  into  his  hands, 
and  although  he  held  the  situation  of  organist  at  the  Octagon 
^hapel  ill  Bath,  and  his  time  was  much  occupied  in  private 
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tonchinir,  and  in  ptiblic  pprforniancca  in  concert  and  liall-roomR, 
he  found  time  to  use  it,  and  the  heavens  were  unsealed  to  liiin. 

In  restless  anxiety  bo  soufjbt  for  a  larger  instrmnei\(,  and  wlien 
his  inirso  failed  to  meet  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  opticiim, 
his  tK)Vortv  became  his  blessinp:,  and  his  mechanical  skill  and 
optical  knowledge  supidied  that  which  he  could  not  purchase. 

A  few  years  after  this,  AVilliam  llerschel  was  (>xplormo  (he 
heavens  with  a  tiye-ieel  A'ewtonian  telescopic  of  his  own  con¬ 
struction.  The  lime  at  last  came,  when  by  the  iiatronapfc  and 
piH'uniarv  assiatanee  of  the  kinp:,  he  was  able  to  abandon  music 
as  a  proiession,  and  (o  devote  his  study  to  astronomy,  and  then 
he  rivalled  (he  fame  of  Tycho  himself  as  an  idiscrvi-r;  but  Ins 
history,  whether  under  the  shade  of  misfortune,  or  m  (be  full 
sunshine  of  prosperity,  oives  no  instance  ot  (he  incompatibility 
of  an  ardent  pursuit  of  science  ami  the  ordinary  cnfiagcnicnts 
of  life,  lloth.  when  ho  obtained  the  means  of  existence  bv  Ins 
Hkill  as  a  imisiciaii,  and  wlieii  l>y  voyal  btmnty  lir  Ima 
from  distractint?  labour  and  anxious  ihouphi,  science  occupied 
(he  principal  place  in  his  mind  without  causin'?  a  weak  or 
inetlicient  perlbrmance  ol  the  (*ommon  duties  ol  lite.  ^  ^ 

Of  .lames  Watt  we  need  not  sjM-ak,  for  his  taino  is  toiiiuhd 
on  the  eminently  practical  and  useful  application  of  his  scientitic 

studios.  ^  1  .1  1  1 

d'hoinas  Vounp;,  the  only  other  Knp;lish  philosoplier  >vhoso 

hiotjraphy  has  a  phu'e  in  this  volume,  was  in  his  youth  inastcr 
of  seven  lanj^unii^es,  and  in  after  life  he  acquainted  hiinsfdt  ^ylth 
the  literatures  of  the  nations  who  used  tlieni.  He  was  a  musician, 
and  plavcd  many  instruments;  lie  possessed  a  critical  Know- 
lodpe  of  art  ;  he  was  a  niatheniatieian,  a  man  ot  science,  and  an 
inti'rpreter  of  Mp^yptian  hiorop:lyphies ;  he  was  the  secretary  o 
tlie  Hoard  of  Iionp;itndo,  a  snccossinl  investiixator  ot  optica 
])hcnoinenn,  and  a  voluminous  writer,  ^et  this  man,  ^ 
name  is  inqKTishahly  as.^ociated  with  optical  science*,  h\  t  c 
discovery  of  Interteremce,  was  a  physician,  takin*^  a  place  in  tie 
most  courtly  society,  and  lully  enjoyin"  the  pleasures,  and  jx'r- 
forminp^  the  dutie's  of  life. 

Siu*h  were'  the  men  wln^se  hioj^raphies  have  Ix'en  wiitton 
bv  Ara^o,  as  kdotje's  for  the  French  Academy  e)t  Sciences, 
of  which  they  were  nu‘mh(*rs.  Tlu'V  were  so  e'niinent  in  t  cir 
sove'rnl  de]mrtni(Mits,  and  were  tin*  authors  of  so  many  discoveries, 
that  if  we  were  to  de'tail  and  explain  the  results  ol  tlicir 
rcKcarcho.s,  we  could  not  iiiil  to  privc  an  ahstinct  ot  the  proirross, 
durinp:  their  liws,  ol*  the  sciemce^s  of  astrenioniy  and  optics,  in 
one  ot  which  all  of  tlienn,  exe*e]>t  Carnot,  Fourier,  and  '  ’ 

wore  principally  emraped.  We  are  conscious  how  inetlicient) 
this  would  Ik'  done  in  the  narrow  limits  assigned  to  our  re'MrW 
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of  AraGfo’s  llio^ra])luos/*  but  to  form  any  opinion,  nppronch- 
iiif?  to  correctness,  of  their  servi(‘es  to  science,  such  an  historical 
outline  is  necessarv.  AVe  select  the  science  of  astronomy  as  an 
example. 

For  half  a  century  after  the  publication  of  tlie  ‘‘ Principia,*’ 
nothin<?  was  done  either  in  Fn^laiul  or  on  the  Continent,  to 
extend  the  ap])licatiou  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  to  unin- 
vestijrated  astronomical  phenomena.  The  style  of  the  book  was 
too  unique,  and  its  demand  for  educated  and  thoup;htful  readers 
too  imperative,  to  admit  of  its  circulation  amonp^  tlie  most 
intelligent  unscholastie  readers;  and  those  Enp;lish  mathema¬ 
ticians  who  were  able  to  understand  it,  perceived  that  the 
author  had  nearly  exhausted  his  method  of  research.  The 
“Principia’’  was  published  in  1(187,  and  tlie  philosophy  it 
announced  was  at  once  acceptt‘d  by  all  the  most  eminent  men  of 
science  in  Kn^land  and  ScotlamL  The  Newtonian  theory  of 
‘gravitation  was  tau^lit  by  flames  (irep^ory  [it  St.  Andrew’s,  by 
Samuel  Chirkc  at  Cambridge,  and  by  Dr.  Kcil  at  Oxford,  and 
yet  while  1  Britain  enjoyed  a  li^ht  which  other  European  nations 
refused  to  receive,  little  or  nothing:  was  done  to  use  it  for  the 
explanation  of  the  celestial  ])henomena  not  investigated  by 
Newton  himself.  ‘‘If  Cote  liad  lived,”  said  Sir  Isaac,  “we 
should  have  known  something,”  but  we  doubt  whether  there 
would  have  bemi  much  less  reason  to  deplore  the  stagnation  of 
mathematical  science  in  hhi gland  in  the  age  when  the  FVonch 
and  G('  rman  philosophers  were  distinguishing  themselves  in 
jmre  analytics,  if  the  author  of  “  TTarmonia  Mensurarum  ”  had 
livt'd  to  tlie  full  term  of  human  existence.  There  was  no  want 
of  power  among  the  mathematicians,  as  the  works  of  Gregory, 
Saunderson,  Jlrook  Taylor,  Emerson,  APLaurin,  Simjison,  and 
others  prove,  but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  ])rogrcsR  of  pure 
amilytics,  and  in  their  admiration  of  the  mighty  scheme  of 
celestial  mechanics  taught  in  the  “  Principia,”  weakness  B(‘cmed 
to  them  ])ref(*rablc  to  temerity, — they  feared  the  fate  of  the 
adventurous  god  wlio  dared  to  mount  the  chariot  of  ^Vpollo. 
The  unseemly  dispute  between  the  English  [ind  Gontinental 
mathematicians  upon  the  rival  claims  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz 
to  the  right  f)f  priority  in  the  discovery  of  the  ])rinciple  of 
fluxions  and  the  ditferential  calculus,  had  so  completely  isolated 
uur  philosophers  from  their  brethren,  that  while  in  France  and 
Germany  th('  power  and  a])plications  of  the  calculus  were  daily 
increased,  the  English  adhered  strictly — perhaps  with  tlie 
national  ])ertiiiacity — to  Newton’s  method  and  notation,  and 
practically  assumecl  the  impossibility  of  doing  bedter  or  more 
than  their  great  master.  Thus,  while  our  countrymen  were 
casting  the  laurels  won  by  a  native  coiujueror,  the  bold 
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intellect  ot‘  other  nations  was  extending  the  means  of  sciontitio 
resi'arcli,  and  |)ro})aring  for  new  explorations  in  the  (lominion 
of  Almighty  creative  power. 

On  tlie  rontineiit,  seience  was  in  a  totally  dilferent  stale. 
The  minds  of  men  were  there  pre-oeciipied  with  the  speculations 
of  J)escartes» — they  were  like  children  ashamed  of  their  infant 
toys,  and  afraid  of  more  manly  games.  Another  generation 
was  necessary  for  the  un[)rejudiced  investigation  of  a  theory 
antagonistic  to  their  preeonecived  opinions  and  adopted  hypo¬ 
theses.  The  Newtonian  philosophy  was  unanimously  eondenmed 
and  banished  by  lluygi'iis,  Leibnitz,  and  dohn  Jlernoulli ;  by 
Cassini,  ^laraldi,  and  the  other  eminent  mathematieians,  who, 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  infinitesimal  analysis,  pre])are(l  the 
very  instrument  of  research,  and  method  of  investigation,  which 
at  a  later  i)eriod  gave  it  an  uncontest  able  authority,  and  demon¬ 
strated,  not  only  its  sufhciency  for  the  explanation  of  every 
celestial  phenonu'iion,  hut  its  power  to  discover  the  existence  of 
motions  which  (d)servation  had  not  revealed,  ^laupertius  was 
the  tirst  Krench  philosopher,  who,  after  an  examination  of  the 
claims  of  the  contending  theories  of  J^'seartes  and  Newton, 
declared  himself  a  disciple  of  the  latter.  This  he  did  in  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Academy  in  I7d2.  Ihit  the  jiopular  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  in  hh’ance  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  authority  of  Voltaire,  who  explaiiK'd  its  principles  in  a 
livelv  essav  which  found  manv  readers  among  the  educated 
unscientitic  classes. 


In  1715,  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  Newton,  and  fifty- 
eight  years  after  the  publication  of  the  “Principia,”  Ihiler  re- 
commence<l  the  studv  of  phvsical  astronomv  bv  an  analvtical 
investigation  ol  the  perturbations  of  the  moon,  and  in  the  tol- 
lowing  year  lie  published  his  tirst  lunar  tables.  This  date  is 
esiiecially  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  gives  the  honour  of 
solving  the  problem  of  three  bodies  to  the  man  who,  above  all 
others,  was  most  worthy,  whether  wc  judge  him  by  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  his  genius,  or  by  his  peaceful  devotion  of  spirit,  to 
receive  the  mantle  and  be  the  imnu'diatc  successor  of  Newton. 
The  question  which  Leonard  Euler,  the  pupil  be  it  remembered 
of  dames  Bernoulli,  proposed  to  himself,  was  one  which  the 
discoverer  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  had  not  discussed — which 
his  geometry  could  not  solve.  Newton  had  demonstrated  the 
mutual  attraction  ot  two  bodies.  Ife  had  proved,  bv  a  subliine 
p^unetry  ot  his  own,  that  a  body  projected  in  space  within  the 
attraction  ot  a  central  force,  revolves  in  a  closed  curve,  and  that 
the  term  ot  orbit  is  determined  by  the  ]K>sition  of  the  bod} 
in  relation  to  the  torce  and  the  velocity  of  projection,  and  that 
the  magnitude  ami  torm  ot  the  orbit  is  calculable.  Ho  ^ho 
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auliouuced  that  every  particle  of  mutter  in  the  universe  attracts 
everv  other  particle,  with  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  and  directly  as  the  mass,  was  not 
icmorant  of,  or  inditferent  to,  the  mutual  attraction  between  the 
planetary  bodies;  nor  did  he  fail  to  calculate  the  iiilluencc 
of  subordinate  attractive  forces  in  disturbing  tlic  action  of 
the  solar  force  on  planetary  motions,  or  the  perturbing  power 
of  the  sun  u])on  the  orbits  of  tlie  satellites,  lie  clearly  per¬ 
ceived  that  planetary  attractions  would  account  for  the  other¬ 
wise  inex])licable  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  the  moon,  and 
some  of  the  perturbations  of  that  body  he  calculated.  But  ho 
stood  ill  need  of  a  more  searching  instrument  of  analysis  than  his 
own  geometry  supplied,  to  calculate  the  amount  of  disturbance 
produced  by  the  planets  upon  each  other,  it  was  Euler  who 
coinincnced  that  profound  investigation  which  involved  the 
existence  of  three  or  more  forces,  and  which  will  not  be  com¬ 
plete  till  every  phenomenon  is  I'xplained,  and  a  perpetuity  of 
nuitations  is  revealed  in  evmy  celestial  phenomenon  as  the  con- 
seijuence  of  an  invariable  law. 

While  the  intelligent  classes  in  hh’ance  adojded  the  New¬ 
tonian  theory  upon  the  dictum  of  the  philosopher  of  Eerney, 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  probably  more  influenced  by  the 
researches  of  Euler  than  by  the  opinion  of  Voltaire,  in  proposing, 
as  the  subject  of  a  prize  essay  for  1718,  the  discussion  of  the 
irregularities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery 
whether  the  theorv  of  gnivitation  could  account  for  the  irrejru- 
larities  in  their  motions.  The  pc'rturbations  in  these  two 
important  members  of  the  solar  system  wiu’e  justly  considered 
necessarily  greater  than  the  irregularities  of  other  planetary 
bodies,  excepting  the  moon.  In  the  motions  of  the  smaller 
jdancts  there  are  ])erturbatious  which  ol)S(‘rvation  failed  to 
detect  till  their  existence  had  been  discovered  by  calculation  ; 
hut  the  irregularities  of  dupiter  and  Saturn  had  been  long  known. 
In  lG2o,  Kepler  ])()inted  out  a  want  of  coincidence  between  the 
observed  and  calculated  places  of  these  j)Ianets,  the  mean 
motion  of  Jupiter  being  by  the  tables  too  slow,  and  of  Saturn 
too  quick.  Halley  estimated  the  acceleration  of  Jupiter  at 
4!f  in  a  period  of  2, OIK)  years,  and  the  retanlation  of  Saturn 
at  !()'  in  the  same  pm’iod,  and  attributed  these  effects  to  the 
niutual  attraction  of  the  planets.  The  selection  of  these  two 
lx)dies  for  examination  by  analytical  processes  was  therefore 
judicious,  as  the  truth  of  the  theorv  of  gravitation  could  not 
hv  any  other  problem  be  more  fairly  tested  than  by  its  ability  to 
explain  the  irregularities  of  their  motions 

Elairaut  and  D’Alembert,  the  two  most  profound  geometers 
uf  France,  became  competitors  for  the  prize  of  the  Academy, 
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unci  delivered  their  memoirs  to  the  secretary  bedore  tlie  appointed 
time,  tearing  their  researches  might  be  anticipated  by  Kuler. 
It  hap|)ened  according  to  their  fears,  in  spite  of  their  precautions, 
and  Euler's  essay  was  crowned.  By  each  of  the  tlirce  geometers, 
the  j)roblcm  of  the  three  bodies  was  solved  by  the  infinitesimal 
analysis;  but  they  all  failed  to  explain  the  irregularities  in  the 
two  supcTior  planets,  and  Euler  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
they  were  not  caused  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  jdanets. 
Hut,  at  the  same  time,  this  profound  mathematician  exhibited 
with  clearness  the  analytical  theory  of  planetary  perturbations, 
and  discovered  periodical  iiic'qualities  in  tlic  motions  of  both 
bodies. 

After  Clairaut  had  explained  the  motion  of  the  moon’s  apogt'e 
by  a  correct  computation  of  tlio  lunar  ])crturbations,  there  was 
a  greater  coiitidciice  in  the  applicability  of  the  tlioory  of 
gravitation  to  the  resolution  of  ceh\stial  phenomena;  and  the 
Academy,  undismayed  by  previous  failure,  pro])osed  the  theory  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  as  tho  subject  of  a  prize  for  the  year  1702. 
Kuler  was  again  the  successful  comi)etitor;  but  he  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  the  origin  of  the  observed  inccpialities  of  motion.  He  found 
secular  ecpiations  in  tho  mean  motions  of  both  planets,  but  they 
were  equal  ami  additive.  Four  years  later,  bo  i)resented  to  the 
Aeudeiny  another  nuunoir  on  the  same  subject,  distinguished  by 
depth  of  thought,  vivid  perception,  ingenuity  of  reasoning,  and 
of  imlisputablo  value  to  seienco  ;  but  the  author  failed  to  connect 
the  observed  irregularities  in  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  witli  their  mutual  attraction.  In  17()‘3,  the  subject  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Lagrange,  and  he  presented  a  memoir 
to  the  Aca<lemy  of  Sciences  at  Turin.  Applying  a  now  solu¬ 
tion  of  tho  j>rol)]em  of  three  bodies  to  tho  theory  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  he  obtained  a  secular  equation  of  14'^  221  subtrac¬ 
tive  from  the  mean  motion  of  Saturn,  and  one  of  2^  740 
additive  for  Jupiter.  This  was  a  nearer  approximation  to  the 
result  of  observation  than  had  been  before  obtained;  and 
though  it  did  not  prove  that  the  observed  irregularities  were 
causi'd  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  bodies,  it  made  men 
hesitate  to  adoj)t  the  eonelusion  of  Euler,  that  gravitation  could 
not,  in  this  instance,  explain  the  ditfereuce  between  calculation 
and  measurement.  Euler  had  obtained  one  result,  Jiagrange 
another,  and  Laplace  was  now  induced  to  enter  upon  the 
investigation,  but  probably  with  no  liigher  view  than  that  of  a 
man  who  solves  a  question  his  own  way,  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
two  calculators  who  have  given  ditferent  answers  to  the  saine 
problem.  Hut,  uiuimbitious  as  the  object  may  have  boon  which 
Itnl  him  to  commence  this  investigation,  it  resulted  in  the 
dmeovery  ot  one  of  those  important  generic  truths  with  which 
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the  illustrious  geometer  on  several  occasions  cnriclicil  science. 
The  fact  announced  was  that;  from  the  earliest  historic  age, 
there  had  been  no  sensible  alteration  in  the  mean  motions  of 
any  of  the  planets. 

When  a  period  of  tive-and-twenty  years  from  the  date  ()f  the 
tii*8t  selection  of  the  subject  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  had 
passed  away,  tlie  great  ])roblcm  of  the  origin  of  tlie  inequalities 
in  the  motion  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  was  unsolved.  The 
perturbations  of  the  planets  had  been  rigorously  calculated, 
the  theory  of  gravitation  had  been  triumphantly  established, 
and  the  stability  of  the  solar  system  had  been  demonstrated ; 
but  it  was  still  unknown  why  the  cidculated  places  of  the  two 
bui)erior  planets  dilfercd  from  the  obsc'rved.  It  had  hitherto 
been  sup])osed  that  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter  had  bi'cn  always 
accelerated,  and  that  of  Saturn  as  constantly  retarded;  but, 
about  this  time,  Lambert  discovered  astronomical  records  whicli 
proved  that  opposite  etfocts  had  been  observed,  —  that  the 
motion  of  Jupiter  was  once  retarded,  and  of  Saturn  accelerated. 
This  historic  evidence  of  the  periodicity  of  the  irregularities  in 
the  motion  of  these  bodies  re-assured  the  investigators,  for 
while  it  banished  the  idea  of  the  possible  indelinilt'  increase  of 
the  disturbance — a  certain  cause  of  ultimate  disunion — it  con¬ 
vinced  them  of  the  existence  of  a  eom])ensating  force  and 
restitution  of  conditions.  Examination  followed  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  important  hict,  and  Jjugrange  discovered  “that 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  principal  planets  cannot  produce 
any  sensible  alteration  in  their  mean  motions/’ — any  inequality 
ot  a  secular  character.  This  limited  the  inquiry  to  the  existence 
of  a  periodic  inequality  of  long  duration.  Such  was  the  state 
of  the  problem  when  Laplace  again  attacked  it,  and  closed  an 
important  investigation  which  had  indirectly  added  much  to 
the  progress  of  physical  astronomy,  by  a  solution  of  every 
difficulty.  The  irregularities  of  the  two  planets,  which  formerly 
appeared  inexplicable  by  the  law  of  universal  gravitation,  then 
became,  as  the  astronomer  himself  said,  one  of  its  most  striking 
proofs.  Tlie  j)rocess  by  which  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  we 
can  scarcely  hope  to  exjdain,  and  the  relations  which  establish 
the  periodicity  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of 
Arago : — 

“  ^latheinatical  analysis  has  not  served  to  represent  in  finite  terms 
the  values  of  the  derangements  which  eaeli  planet  experiences  in  its 
movement  from  the  action  of  all  the  other  planets.  In  the  present 
state  ot  science,  this  value  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  an  indefiniti? 
Hcries  of  terms,  diminishing  rapidly  in  magnitude.  In  calculation. 
It  IS  usual  to  neglect  such  of  those  terms  as  correspoiul,  in  the  order 
of  magnitude,  to  quantities  beneath  il.e  errors  of  observation,  lint 
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there  are  cases  in  which  the  order  of  the  term  iu  the  series  does  uot 
decide  whether  it  be  small  or  groat.  Certain  numerical  relations 
between  the  primitive  elements  of  the  disturbing  and  disturbed 
planets  may  impart  sensible  values  to  terms  which  usually  admit  of 
being  neglected.  This  case  occurs  in  the  perturbations  of  Saturn 
produced  by  Jupiter,  and  in  those  of  Jupiter  produced  by  Saturn. 
There  exists,  between  the  mean  motions  of  these  two  great  planets, 
a  simple  relation  of  commensurability— live  limes  the  mean  motion 
of  Saturn  being,  in  fact,  very  nearly  equal  to  twice  the  mean  motion 
of  Jupiter.  It  happens,  in  consequence,  that  certain  terms,  which 
would  otherwise  be  very  small,  acquire  from  this  circumstance 
considerable  values.  Hence  arise,  in  the  movements  of  these  two 
planets,  inequalities  of  long  duration,  which  require  more  than  IKtd 
years  tor  their  complete  development,  and  which  represent,  witli 
marvellous  accuracy,  all  the  irregularities  disclosed  by  obstM'vation. 

**  Is  it  not  astonishing  to  find  in  the  commensurability  of  the  mean 
motions  of  two  planets,  a  cause  of  perturbation  of  so  intluential  a 
nature  ?  to  discover  that  the  definitive  solution  of  an  immense 
difliculty — which  ballled  the  genius  of  Euler,  and  which  even  led 
persons  to  doubt  whether  the  theory  of  gravitation  was  capable  of 
accounting  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens — should  depend 
upon  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  five  times  the  mean  motion  of 
Saturn  being  eipial  to  twice  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter?  The 
beauty  of  the  conception  and  the  ultimate  result  are  here  equally 
worthy  of  admiration.” 

AVhile  a  Itnv  men  among  the  most  intelligent  of  their  species 
were  expmiding  their  intellectual  strength  in  the  examination 
of  an  irregularity  of  motion  in  the  celestial  mechanics,  the 
w’orhls  rolled  on  in  their  courses,  constant  even  iirtheir  irregu¬ 
larities,  neither  weakened  hy  age  nor  retarded  by  wear,  but 
of  the  ambitious  mortals  wdio  had  been  prying  into  the  origin 
and  probable  duration  of  the  motions  of  the  mighty  orbs,  and 
constructing  formulae  and  tables  for  the  determination  of  their 
places  in  times  past  and  present,  nearly  all  had  tinished  their 
course  and  slept  with  their  fathers.  C'lairaut  had  been  dead 
nearly  tw’enty  years  when  Laplace  published  his  last  paper 
on  the  inequalities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  Euler  and 
D  Alembert  died  the  y’ear  before.  Another  race  of  thinkers 
had  risen  to  occuj)y  the  jdace  of  the  illustrious  dead;  youth  iu 
its  vigour  had  supplanted  imbecile  age,  and  llerschel,  telescopt‘ 
in  hand,  bec*koned  forw’ard  by  science,  had  commenced  that 
gnind  celestial  survey  which  has  made  his  name  so  lamous 
among  living  men,  and  will  transmit  it  with  his  researches  to 
future  times. 

1  he  discovery  ol  so  many  perturbations  from  mutual  attrac¬ 
tions,  necessarily  suggested  a  suspicion  whether  the  stability  ol 
the  solar  system  might  not  be  ultimately  endangered  by  them. 
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Xowtoii,  poiveivin^  (he  numerous  irretj:uluri(ies  ol*  motion 
consequent  to  universiil  gravitation  —  (lie  increase  ot‘  one 
veh)citv  aiul  the  (liininution  of  anotlier,  tlie  change  ot‘ distances, 
orbits/and  inclinations  —  might  well  doubt  the  stability  ol‘  a 
system  under  the  influence  ol’  such  an  a})parent  complication  of 
forces,  and  feel  the  necessity  of  an  Almighty  hand  to  re¬ 
arrange  or  restore  order.  What  was  there  to  assure  the  mind 
that  the  moon  woidd  not  at  some  future  time  fall  to  the  earth, 
and  that  one  planet  would  not  rush  in  giddy  whirl  into  some 
new  and  unconceived  orbit,  while  its  neigldxmr,  leaving  its 
accustomed  })ath,  dropped  to  the  sun.  These  wcue  the  doubts 
suggested  by  the  possibility  of  disorder  from  the  existen(‘e  of 
apparently  antagonistic  forces.  IVriodic  variations  comi)lete 
in  given  cycles  W(‘re  known  ;  but  there  wenv  also  secular 
iiuxjualities  or,  in  other  words,  disturbances  whicli  continiu'd  to 
increase  for  ages,  having  no  ai)parent  relation  to  the  times  of 
revolution.  Lagrange  did  much  to  remove  the  anticipation  of 
the  future  total  dismemberment  and  overthrow  of  the  system, 
when  he  proved  the  mean  distances  of  the  ])lanets  to  be  constant, 
and  the  com])ensati()n  of  inequalities  in  limiti‘d  piu’iods,  so  that 
while  a  multitude'  of  changes  are  ('llectc'd,  the  jireservation  of 
the  mean  distance  is  sure.  Though  we  are  ci'eatures  of  time, 
and  every  year  more  sensible  of  the  fleeting  charactei*  of  our 
terrestrial  existence,  —  though  we  are  surrounded  by  objects 
mutable  in  condition  and  form,  and  arc  conscious  tlial  in  a  few 


years  we  shall  cease  to  have  an  interest  in  anything  that  is  done 
under  the  sun, — our  minds  cling  gratefully  to  tlie  assurance 
that,  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  solar  system  at  least, 
there  is  strength  and  ])erpctuity.  AVe  arc'  not  the  inhabitants 
of  an  abandonc'd  world  I  The  continuance  of  its  conditions  are 


guaranteed  by  mutual  attractions  which,  under  othc'i'  arrange¬ 
ments,  might  have  broken  up  the  combination,  d'he  planetary 
year  is  fixed,  and  the  permanence' cd’ physicid  conditions  is  sure. 
Mature  rc'iterates  the  liivine  promise,  “  while  the  earth 
reiiiaineth,  sc'cd-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 


Buinmer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease.” 

hen  Laplace  read,  from  the  symbols  he  usc'd,  the'  history  cd’ 
the  solar  system,  and  pro])hc'sie(l  its  future,  a  serious  unin¬ 
structed  mind  might  have  doubted  whether  he  was  md  prc'sump- 
tuously  aiiproaching  too  near  the  vc-rge  which  sc'parates  human 
knowledge  from  the  secret  things  of  (lod.  I  hit  of  the  know- 
odge  of  “  things  seen  and  temporal  ”  it  has  never  been  said 
^  thus  far  shah  thou  go  but  no  farther.”  Tin?  glory  of  the 
teator  in  the  universe  was  partially  unveiled  when  (he  human 
nitelh'ct  discovered  that  the  stability  of  the  system  does  not 
4Miid  upon  those  simide  mechanical  arrangements  which  a 
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inatliciiiaticiaii  would  luivi‘  sugars! cd  as  tlio  most  pn.bablo 
means  ot*  halaiicing  lorcos,  govoriiiiig  velocities,  and  ])rovi(lin(r 
an  equipoise  lor  wciglits.  The  unbroken  constancy  and 

permanence  ot‘  tlu'  motions  do  not  result  iVom  tli(‘  sinqdi'st 
j)ossil)lo  arrangement  ol*  the  bodies,  such  as  that  sugge^tisl  hy 
Arist(>tle,  who  imagined  them  moving  in  eoneentric  circiilur 
orbits  on  the  same  ])lane.  The  existing  arrang('m(‘nt  is  one 
human  research  could  not  have  disc«)veivd.  d'he  combinations 
which  give  stability  to  the  solar  system,  establish  tlu'  ])]ivsioal 
conditions  of  the  several  bodies,  and,  in  our  world,  regulate 
th(^  dilt’usion  ot‘  light,  the  range  ol‘  temperature,  climate, 
seasmis,  and  the  distribution  ol*  land  and  water. 

It  was  a  bold,  but  not  \inautliori/i‘d  assertion  (d*  the  great 
geometer  that  whatever  might  be  tbe  relative  mass(‘s  ol*  the 
plaiuds,  their  eccentricities  and  inclinations,  it*  small,  would 
always  remain  small,  suj)posing  them  to  revolve  round  the  sun 
in  the  same  direidion.  The  immense  mass  ol*  tin'  c(‘ntral  body 
controls  every  motion,  and  ])reservc‘s order  amongst  the  attendant 
worlds,  in  spite  ol*  all  (dements  ol*  disturbance.  Tin'  ibree  dt* 
gravitation  acting  lu'tween  tlie  lesser  bodii's  ])roduces  irregu- 
lariti(\s,  but  the  sun  limits  and  controls  tln'in.  One  law 
gov('rns  the  whoh'  system,  and  the  a])j)art'nt  struggles  to  escajH' 
Trom  it  are  tin*  eli’ects  of  its  opi'ration  in  other  dir(‘cti(»ns.  We 
j)t‘rc('iv(‘  no  i'videnci^  ot*  decay, — no  (dement  ol*  pi'nnancnf 
distubaiu'c.  The  elli])tical  (nd)its  ol*  the  ])lanetary  bodies 
change  in  1‘orm,  and  their  planes  oscillate,  but  tlu'  major  axes 
arc  subj(‘et  to  otdy  small  pi'riodic  variations.  It  is  a  i)hilos()})hy 
as  consistent  with  the  Divine  attributes  as  it  is  honourable  to 
tin'  int(‘lligcnc('  ol*  man,  whicdi  t('aches  tluit  tin'  motion  oi'  the 
sun  and  ]dain'ts  in  the  same  direction,  the  slight  ('(.'ccntricities 
and  iindinations  ol*  the  ])lanetarv  orbits,  and  tin' breaking  up, 
it*  we  may  so  spi'ak,  ol*  the  vast  combination  ol*  worlds  into 
secondary  systems,  consisting  ol*  plaiu'ts  and  sat('llit('s,  exclude 
the  possibility  ol*  new  physical  conditions  arising  IVom  u 
(h'rangement  ol*  the  system.  Whatever  may  b('  the  luturi' 
(‘hang('s  ol*  tin' whole  or  ol*  a  part,  they  wdll  result  Irom  external 
agem'it's,  or  the  diivct  ('xercise  ol*  the  Almighty  power. 

\\  ('  may  elosi'  tlu'se  remarks  in  the  words  b'ouriei'  used  in  his 
Mi'inoir  ot*  liuplace  :  — 

V  Nature  keeps  in  reserve  conservative  I’oives  which  arc  always 
present,  and  act  the  instant  the  dislubance  coinnienees,  and  with  8 
ioree  increasing  with  tln^  neeessitv  of  calling  in  their  assistance, 
riiis  preservative  pinver  is  found  in  every  part  (d*  the  universe.  The 
tonn  ot  tin*  great  plant'tary  orbits  and  their  inclinations  vary  in  the 
course  of  ages,  but  these  changes  have  their  limits.  The  nrincipa^^ 
.dimensions  contimn*  to  exist,  and  tbe  inun('MS('  asstunblage  ot 
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relostial  bodies  oscilliilos  rouiul  :i  mean  eondilion  of  the  syslein 
towanls  whieli  it  is  always  drawn  baek.  I’^verytliinj^  is  arranged  lor 
order,  j)er|)etiiity,  and  liarmony.” 

AVe  liave  already  ineidontally  nnaitiont'd  tlie  lunar  theory  as 
a  subject  of  early  researeli.  Xiiinerous  perturbations  ot‘  the 
moon  long  eontinned  to  ho  unexplained  ])henoTnena.  Alter 
maiiv  tedious  iiivc'stigations  anil  t  llorts  to  reeoneilo  theory  and 
observation,  so  as  to  nuiko  tlie  one  tlie  (‘xpositor  ol*  the  other, 
the  task  seenu'd  so  impossihlo  of  eoniph'tion  that  it.  was  by 
niaiiv  tliought  move  reasonable  to  doubt  tlie  existence  of 
gravitation  as  the  eause  of  tlioso  pdieuomeiia,  than  that  the 
calculus  was  wanting  in  jiower,  or  the  anidyst  in  skill.  In  the 
investigation  of  tliis  important  braneb  ol*  pbysiiml  astronomy, 
Laplace  was  eminently  sueeessfnL 

by  a  comparison  of  aneient  and  modern  observation,  Ifalley 
discovered  an  irri'gidarity  in  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon, 
giving  an  ineivase  from  tlu^  first,  recordi’d  observation  to  the 
la>t.  Sinee  the  time  ol*  tlu^  IJabylonian  astronomers,  this  small 
increase  lias  beeonu'  a  very  apjneciable  (plant ity,  and  if  an 
(‘elijiso  of  tin?  moon,  wliieli  bapjiened  years  ago,  were 

calculated  by  modem  tables,  the  eviuit  would  appear  to 
liav(‘  lia])pen(‘d  eoiisidiu’ublv  carlicu*  than  tlu^  recorded  lime. 
Aft  er  the  ('xaminatioii  of  .several  anti'cedmit  observations, 
lUnilliorne  eaieulaltal  the  acceleration  from  the  year  I7d0,  to 
Ik‘  lt>"  of  longitiub*  in  a  ei'nlury,  but  Lalaiide  reduced  the 
(|uuiitity  to  ltl\  b\)r  tlie  discovery  i)f  such  a  minute  ditfe- 
reiic(‘,  comparison  of  I'ccent  with  the  most  ancient  observations 
IS  necessary,  Imt  tlu‘  aceebu’ation,  small  as  it  is,  is  sullicieut, 
it  unlimited,  to  ultimatcdy  destroy  tin*  balanci'  between  the 
<'artli  and  the  moon,  and  introduce  an  ebunent  ol*  disorder  into 
tlio  system,  bailer  invi'.stigaled  the  origin  of  this  disturbance, 
and  ujioii  a  review  of  bis  labours  said,  “There  is  not  one  of  the 
expiations  about  wliicli  any  uneertaiiity  ])r('vails  ;  and  now  it 
appears  to  be  (‘stablislied  by  indisputabb*  evidence,  that  the 
f^eculur  iiuxpiality  in  tlii^  moon’s  nu'un  motion  cannot  bo 
produced  by  tlie  force  of  gravitation.”  Lagrange  was  not 
niore  successful  in  Ids  attempt  to  solve  the  enigma ;  and  bow 
liopcloss  lie  t bought  any  future  research,  we  may  gather  Irom 
ids  advice,  “the  data  "arc  doubtful:  rej(‘(d  the  imapiality 
altogether.”  Laplace  made  many  trials  and  ol’tiui  took  the 
wrung  path  befoni  lie  was  abb*  to  say,  “  1  have  found  it  ;  ”  bat 
Jtow  it  is  fuund,  bow  sbiiple  and  sat isfactoiy  is  the  (‘xplanutioii ! 
Ihosuii  l)y  its  attraction  has  a  tendeney  to  dimiuisb  the  force 
J^t’avity  between  the  (‘urtli  and  its  satellite;  and,  thorc'fore, 
h  tlio  solar  at  tract  ion  be  variabb',  it  wall  (piiektui  or  retard  the 
^ttgulur  velocity  of  the  moon.  Now,  the  eccentricity  (jf  tin?  earth’s 
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orbit  liaK,  irom  tliotiiiio  of  tlic  carlii'st  astroiioinical  olxorvation, 
Ikh  ii  (k‘croa>iii",  and  as  tlio  perturbinj^  force  of  tlio  sim  is 
invcrselv  as  the  cube  ot  tlu'  distance,  the  niooiTs  motion  has 
been  accelerated,  This  acceleration,  liowever,  lias  a  limit, and 
the  catastrophe  once  lliou»;ht  to  be  so  emdainly  in  tlu'  womb  of 
time — tlie  fall  of  the*  nuuni  to  tlie  earth — will  not  liappc  n  :  for 
when  the  cccentricilv  of  the  earth's  orbit  has  attaimnl  its 
minimum,  a  retardation  of  tlu'  moon's  mean  motion  will  com¬ 
mence.  This  secular  iiu'ejuality  is,  therefore,  one  in  wiiicli 
alternate  ctlects  are  produci'd,  each  occupyin*!:  peri(Kls  of  vaM 
duration,  and  is  as  certain  a  measurer  of  time  as  the  viliratioib 
of  a  pendulum;  but  liow'  august  is  the  fact  of  the  cxistenct'  of 
such  a  chronometer ! 

\Vt*  mi^ht  proceed  to  exjilain  liow'  Laplace  successfully 
invest i;>:a ted  other  lunar  ineipialities,  tracintj:  two  of  tluiii  to 
the  spheroidal  tijj^ure  of  the  eartli ;  how  he  (U-tc'Cted  an  (xad 
commeiisurability  in  the  ])eriods  of  some  of  dupitcr's  satcllitis, 
and  enti'rcd  into  a  profound  investigation  of  the  theory  of 
tidt's.  Th(‘se  labours  he  coni[)letod,  and  after  adding  so  imuli 
U)  science'  bv  oriuinal  invest iy:at ions,  he  enti'rtained  the  idea  of 
collecting:  toj^etluT  the  researches  of  his  predecessors  and  coii- 
tem])oraries,  and  (»f  writing  a  system  of  philosopliy  founded  on 
the  theory  of  gravitation,  employing  a  uniform  method  of 
analysis.  lie  lived  to  realize  tlu'  noble  conception.  The 
“  Traite  de  Mecanitpie  Celeste"  is  one  of  the  most  valued 
etforts  of  genius,  a  prodigy  of  human  indust ly,  admittin;; 
comparison  with  the  noblest  intellectual  eiibrts  of  the  race.  In 
this  work,  the  author  brings  before  us  the  relations  and  mutual 
di'pendences  of  mati'rial  creation,  draws  the  picture  of  a  system 
ot  worlds,  mighty  in  its  dimensions,  but  more  grand  in  its 
simjilicity,  and  adduces  evidences  of  its  unity  more  ditlicult  to 
conceive  than  its  exti'iision. 

Hut  we  cannot  s]K'ak  of  the  progress  of  pliysical  astronomy 
in  that  remarkable  age  in  which  the  intellectual  vigour  ot 
h ranee  was  pre-eminently  developed,  without  associating  tlie 
name  of  Lagrange  with  that  of  Laplace.  These  two  cniiiunt 
mathematicians  were  often  occupied  with  the  same  subject,  and 
announced  the  same  truth  obtained  bv  dilierent  jirocesscs.  ^ 
lolh»w  them,  step  by  stt']),  in  their  researches,  uncertain  to 
>y]iom  pre-eminence  should  be  given.  Hoth  labour  in  thc  saino 
field,  and  when  they  do  not  make  the  same  discovery  byfollo^'' 
ing  ilith'ivnt  paths,  t'ach  so  much  enlarges  our  conception  ot 
the  vast  ri'gion  to  be  explored,  and  supplii's  so  many  lacilitioj^ 
tor  following  his  investigation,  or  for  commencing  an  imk* 
jH'iident  iinpiiry,  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  ot  a  I’i'ah} 
in  honour.  Lagrange  possessed  a  counilete  coniiuaiid  ot  t  i 
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calculus,  and  was  distinjjfuishod  by  tlio  grandeur  of  Ins  design, 
the  abstract  form  in  which  he  ])resented  it,  and  the  unity  of 
means  hv  which  he  iittaincd  liis  object.  In  the  “  Mecaniqiie 
Analytic”  he  follows  liis  subject  through  all  its  pliases  from  a 
single  principle,  and  completes  his  work,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
with  th('  same  tool.  Tlie  term,  eh'gance,  may  be  thought  an 
unsuitable  description  of  a  mathematical  calculation,  but  if 
>vininetry  of  design,  and  simplicity  of  action,  be  deserving  that 
name,  it  may  be  applii'd  to  the  investigations  of  liagrange. 
Laplace  exctdled  Lagrange  as  much  in  tlu'  ada])tation  of  the 
calculus  to  the  discovery  ol‘  causes,  and,  if  w(*  may  so  speak,  in 
the  limitation  of  his  pot('ut  instrument  to  the  subject  of  investi¬ 
gation,  as  Lagrange  ('xcellcd  him  in  the  generalization  and 
elegance  of  his  analysis;  but  any  comparison  of  one  with  the 
other  would  be  im])ossible  if  t'ach  W('re  not  eminent  in  the 
(piality  for  which  the  otlu'r  is  pn'-eminent.  They  were  both 
inh'iior  to  ^^ewton  in  originality  ol*  thought,  and  that  power  of 
conception  which  seems  like  intuition.  Lagrange  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  say,  “  Newton  was  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  lived, 
and  the  most  tort  unate  :  we  do  not  lind  more  than  once  a  system 
of  the  world  to  establish.”  And  La])lace  probably  felt  how 
much  less  would  have  b('en  left  for  him  to  discovt'r  if  the  gnait 
master  of  science  had  ])ossessed  liis  means  of  investigation,  when 
h('  wrote  the  higli  encomium  which  nothing  but  a  consciousness 
ot  its  strict  truthfulness  could  have  drawn  from  his  pen  :  “  The 
imperh'ction  of  the  intlnitesimal  calculus,  wluui  first  discov(‘r(‘d, 
(lid  not  allow  Newton  to  n'solve  com])h't(dy  the  difficult 
problems  which  the  system  of  th(‘  world  ofli'rs,  and  he  was 
otlen  conipi'lled  to  give  mere  hints,  which  an'  always  uncertain 
until  tlii'y  are  contii’nu'd  by  a  rigorous  analysis.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  thes(‘  unavoidable  defects,  the  numbc'r  and  generality  of  liis 
(liscov(‘ries  n'lative  to  this  systc'in,  and  many  of  the  most 
inti'n'sting  points  of  the  ])hysico-math('inati(*al  scic'iices,  the 
mult  it  mb'  of  original  and  profound  views,  which  liavc'  Ix'cn  the 
gtTin  of  the  most  brilliant  theorii's  (»f  tlu'  geometi'rs  ol‘  tlu'  last 
century,  all  of  which  were  jiresented  with  much  (degance,  will 
assure'  to  the  ‘  lh  inci])ia  ’  a  ])re-('mincnce  above  all  the  other 
productions  of  the  human  intedh'ct.” 

bile  the  (Vmtinental  astronomers  were  huboriously  ])ro8c- 
cuting  the  science  of  ce'h'stial  nu'chanics,  the  Lnglish  astrono- 
nu*rs  were  improving  the  instrunu'nts  of  obsc'rvat  ion,  measuring 
du'  jdanets,  spc'ciilating  n])on  tlu'ir  jdiysical  structure,  fracing 
the  orbits  of  comets,  swi'eping  tlu'  beaven  of  fixed  stars, 
resolving  ludiuLe,  and  gauging  tin*  (h'pths  of  the  firmament. 
Ihc  men  who  were  thus  occ'upicd,  had  acrpiin'd  ])re-eminent 
‘'kill  as  observers,  but  they  also  possessed  extraordinary  powers 
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lis  iiitorprctors  of  nature,  inid  while  followinp;  the  leadings  of 
Kcieiico  under  tlie  guiduneo  (»f  the  induct  iv('  philosopliy,  ohtained 
Huch  a  glimi)S('  of  tlu'  houndlos^s  niagnitude  of  the  iinivca'sc,  of 
the  innuiuerahle  multitude  of  suns,  literally  as  nund)erh'!<s  as 
the  sands  on  a  sca-shore,  and  of  the  iiieoin])rehensil)le  glory  of 
Ciod  in  his  creation,  as  reduced  man  and  ;dl  his  works  to  their 
native  littleness,  hut  continued  the  human  spirit,  so  hriulil  in 
its  intelligenci*,  so  clear  in  its  ant ii‘ipat ions  of  immortality,  in 
its  commanding  elevation  above  all  physical  and  mati'riul  exist¬ 
ence.  As  the  labours  of  liagraiige  and  lja])hice  in  France  have 
guided  us  in  following  the  ju’ogress  of  ])hysieal  astronomy,  so 
the  t>bservations  and  researches  ol‘  Hradlev  and  William 
Jlerschel  in  Fngland,  the  former  as  an  instrumental,  the  latter  as 
a  telescopic  obsta-ver,  rejuesent  the  advance  of  that  ])raetu*al 
ac([uaintance  with  the  luavens  upon  which  all  astronomical 
knowledge'  depc'iids.  Although  the  ianu'  of  Uradh'v  was 
established  by  the  discovcTV  of  Aberration  and  Autation,  we  are 
scarcely  less  indebted  to  him  for  invaluable  improvements  in 
astronomical  instruments,  and  that  vast  serit's  of  observation 
which  the  illustrious  ih'ssel  so  admirably  used  in  his  research  upon 
the  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space.  It  is  not,  however,  of 
him  or  of  his  labours  that  W(‘have  now  to  speak,  but  of  Ibasehel, 
that  admirable  practical  astronomer,  who  liaving  coniiminieated 
his  tlrst  sclent iiic  memoir  to  the  Itoyal  Society,  in  the  fortieth 
year  ol  his  age,  continued  for  thirty-niiu'  eonsecutive  y(‘ars  to 
enrich  the  ]>ages  of  the  “  Philosophical  Transactions"  with  his 
lalMiurs,  and  while  he  rivalled  in  honour  his  great,  contem¬ 
poraries  Killer,  Lagrange,  and  Laplace,  livi'il  likii  them  to  an 
ailvanci'd  agi‘,  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  with 
undimiiiislu^l  intmvst  in  scientiiii*  ])ursnits. 

When  llerschel  cmmnenced  his  eari'ei’  tis  an  observer,  astro¬ 
nomers  had  nearly  completed  their  survey  of  that  vast  region 
ot  the  solar  systmn  lying  within  the  orbit  of  Jupiter.  H  "c 
except  tin'  asti'roids,  (‘very  ])lan(dary  body  within  that  space  hail 
Ihvii  tin'll  disciiveri'd,  and  litth',  comparativi'ly,  remained  to  l>e 
done  beyond  the  contirniation  or  correction  of  previous  ohsiTva- 
tions  and  hypothesi's.  J'here  can  Ix'  no  better  proof  ot  the 
ininutf'iiess  and  care  with  which  previous  astronoini'i’S  had 
investigated  the  forms,  orbits,  revolutions,  and  intimations  ot 
the  physical  conditions  of  thesi'  bodies,  than  his  inability  to 
make  any  large  addition  to  the  knowledge  thi'V  had  aciphred. 
It  we  exci'jit  his  ('Xaininat ion  ot*  the  ellipticity  and  physical 
state  ot  the  planet  Mars,  of  tin*  sati'llitt's  of  Jupiti'r,  and  ol  the 
solar  sjHits,  thi'i'i*  is  litth*  in  his  survey  of  this  portion  oi  the 
hea\ens  t-o  deuiand  esjK*eial  notice.  Ihit  when  we  pass  bcvoiid 
it  into  that  more  distant  region  little  known  to  the  aiiciout 
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ustnnioniors,  wo  b(\u:in  to  iippivciato  the  valiio  ot*  such  a  guide ; 
and  tlio  farther  we  advance  in  spjiee  the  more  clear  are  the 
evidences  of  his  power  to  use  witli  skill  tlio  lelescopes  he  con¬ 
structed,  to  ai)])ly  them  to  rigid  purposes,  and  to  explore  iidel- 
lectiially,  as  well  as  visually,  the  crowded  iirmament.  Cassini 
had  discoven'd  two  hands  upon  the  disk  of  tho  planet  Saturn 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  its  ring,  hut  in  his  mind  the  fact  was 
harren.  llcrschel  directed  his  telescope  to  tho  sanu'  object,  and 
discovered  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  planet  on  an  axis  per¬ 


pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ring. 

Saturn  and  its  appendage  sadly  ])erplexed  (hdileo,  and  their 
true  connexion  was  unknown  till  Huygens  announced,  “  d  he 
planet  is  surrounded  by  a  slender  Hat  ring,  ('verywhere  distinct 
1‘rom  its  surface,  and  inclined  to  the  ecliptic.”  llerschel  turned 
his  inagniticent  instrument  to  this  furiously  constituted  body, 
and  he  found  two  rings,  having  a  rotatory  motion  round  the 
planets,  of  immense  diameter,  and  of  such  an  inconsiderable 
thickness,  that  we  can  only  represent  the  relative  dimensions 
by  a  ring  nine  inches  in  diameter  cut  out.  of  writing  paper. 
Fiv('  satellites  had  been  discover'd — one  by  Huygens,  ibur  by 
Cassini,  llerschel,  "with  his  forty-leet  t('lesco])(',  iound  two 
others.  I'his,  as  was  reasonably  su])posed,  completed  the  sys¬ 
tem  ;  hut  in  our  own  day,  an  eighth  was  simidtaneously  dis¬ 
covered  in  that  dispro[)ortionately  wide  sj)ace  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  satellites,  by  Mr.  Hassell  in  Mngland,  and  Mr. 
bond  in  America.  The  planet  Uranus  and  its  six  satc'llites 
were  ad(h'd  to  our  represt'iitatituis  of  the  solar  system  by  this 
extraordinary  man  ;  and  it  is  a  cuiious  fact  that  for  more  than 
half  a  century  the  existence  of  the  moons  was  only  known  upon 
his  testimony,  for  they  had  not  lu'en  seen  by  any  other  astro¬ 
nomer.  The  perturbations  of  this  ])la  net,  whose  ])resence  llerschel 
deteet(‘d  among  a  host  of  otlu'r  bodies,  from  wliich  it  could  not 
he  distinguished  by  a  less  ])ractis('d  ('Vc',  or  a  mind  of  less 
sagacity,  hav('  in  our  own  day  h'd  to  tlu'  discovery  oi  a  planet 
f^till  imire  distant. 


M  0  must  now  watch  the  astronomer  ot  Slough  while  lu*  is 
sweeping  the  heavens  with  his  gigantic  tc'h'scojM'S,  gauging  the 
depths  ot  space,  assigning  a  form  to  the  (‘ombination  ot  innu¬ 
merable  stars,  and  describing  tln^  Tuotion  ot  .systc'ms.  Although 
the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  arc  not  many  thousands,  tho 
nund)er  is  gi’catly  inereasc'd  hv  a  snnill  t('lescop(‘,  and  with  (*verv 
addition  to  the  iliuminating  and  magnilying  |)ow('rs  tlu'  nuirdM*r 
reveahHl  inerens(‘s  at  so  large  a  ratio  as  to  h'ave  the  imagination 
tar  Ixdow  tlu^  rt'ality.  \\  iien  (lalih'o’s  litth'  tulx*  cairns  into  the 
hands  ot  his  contemporaries  tlu'V  found  that  the  star  s])hcro 
no  longer  a  canopy  of  gems  not  too  numerous  to  deck  the 
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|)ossil>lc ;  Init  lie  did  tliis  <0  satisfy  the  more  intolloctual  desire 
of  elassitleatioii  preparatory  to  a  theoretical  (‘X])lanatioii  of  their 
several  conditions.  The  idea  of  comparison  between  tlie  p^enesis 
and  prop^ressivc  development  of  orp^anie  structures,  and  the 
formation  of  worlds,  oppressed  his  mind,  and  led  liim  to  the 
assumption  of  an  hy])othesis  which  for  a  time  was  accepted 
by  men  of  s(‘ience,  but  which,  like  every  other  elfort  of 
man  to  construct  a  cosmop^ony,  was  but  an  imap:ination. 
He  tlioup:ht  that  ho  looked  into  the  vast  ca])acity  of  space 
where  there  was  nothinp;  but  luminous  nebulous  matter, 
—ho  looked  ap^ain,  and  it  was  broken  up,  condensing  round 
centres  in  all  those  stages  of  formation  which  must  intervene 
between  a  ])urely  nebulous  extension  and  a  perfect  world 
rotating  on  its  axis  and  revolving  in  a  fixed  orbit.  Ihit  another 
astronomer  has  come  with  a  still  larger  instrument,  and  the 
]>hanlom  vision  has  faded  away.  That  which  was  in  llerschers 
telescope  a  luminous  nebulous  matter,  has  been  resolved  by  Itosse 
into  millions  of  stars,  and  all  men  now  l)('lieve  that  if  instru¬ 
ments  still  more  ])owerful  resolved  the  nebuhe  whi(‘h  still  remain 
in  cloudiness,  they  would  reveal  others  more  distant.  Vast, 
Inyond  all  conception,  is  this  visible  universe.  The  light  of  the 
nearest  fixed  star  is  travelling  three  years  in  s])aco  before  it 
reaches  the  earth.  AVe  sec  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  as  it 
was  thirty-six  years  ago;  the  light  of  the  most  distant  star 
visible  in  llerschel’s  forty-feet  telescope  was  nearly  7,000  years 
on  its  journey,  and  Lord  Rosso’s  six-feet  telcsco])e  exhibits  rays 
which  for  more  than  10,000  years  have  been  flying  through 
s])aee  with  a  velocity  of  i02,t)0()  miles  in  a  se(‘ond.  We  may 
well  exclaim,  after  the  contemplation  of  such  facts  “  O  Jiord  ! 
what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  the 
man  that  thou  visilest  him.”  Hut  it  was  man  who  discovered 
them. 

e  might  follow  fartlu'r  the  sti'ps  of  tlu'  great  astronomical 
ohsorver  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  hut  wo  hav(‘  said  (‘iiough  to 
indicate  tlie  vstate  of  the  science  as  it  was  left  by  Lajdace  liiid 
Ilcrschel.  To  the  masteily  biographies  in  tlu*  volunu*  before  us 
"e  refer  our  readers  for  further  information,  and  whether  they 
examine  them  simply  as  records  of  the  power  of  mind  in  difficult 
investigations,  or  as  disquisitions  iqion  the  progress  of  science, 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  amidy  repaid  for  the  time  they  expend 
ufion  them. 
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P»Y  what,  singular  |H'ciilIarity  (»!’  the  himiaii  mind  arc*  we  to 
a<‘count  lor  tlu*  proju'iisit y  c't*  iic'arly  all  eommereial  nations  to 
turn  asi(lc‘  IVom  tlu'  lic*lds  of  c'ntc'iprisi*  wliieii  lie  ininic'diately 
at  tlieir  own  doors?  Tliis  (|iiestion  lias  hec'ii  stronji^ly  impressed 
upon  ourselvc's  in  eonst'([uenec*  of  some  visits  latc'ly  made  to  one 
ol‘the  Ic'ss  fiv(|uently  visited  ])arts  of  Spain,  and  to  the  Island 
of  Sardinia  ;  and  as  our  present  government  has  ineurrc'd  a 
eonsid(‘ra])lc»  outlay  for  the*  ])urpose  of  (»jH‘nini:^  uj)  trallie  with 
the*  interior  of  Afriea,  oi'  with  .lapan,  wc*  have  almost  invo¬ 
luntarily  Ih'oh  driven  to  ask,  why  the  place's  wc*  ourselves  have 
so  c'xamined,  situatc'd  as  thc‘y  are  cdose  to  our  ow'ii  shores,  or  in 
thc‘  dirc'c't  hii;li-road  of  cnir  eommc'iee,  have*  hc*en  trc'atc'd  with 
total  neu:lc'(*t  ?  lo'ally,  wc*  c*an  disc’over  m^  other  reason  than 
the  inc'ie  tact  of  the  patent  aclvantaLj^es  of  the*  place's  relerrc'd  to. 
I  hat  whiedi  we  c'an  have  ea>ilv,  we  too  ofte*n  undervalue;  and 
we*  haii^lish  e'spc'ciallv,  are  too  mue*h  inclined  to  tidvc  “oinnt^ 
i^uotum  ])ro  nnii^nitieo.”  So  at  least  do  we  e'xplain  the*  jifeneral 
ii^norane'e*  with  respi'c't  to  the*  marvc'llous  rc'i^ions  it  has  hcHii 
our  own  ^ood  lortune*  rc'cently  to  ins])e‘e*t.  <  hir  ])rincipal  ohjc'ct 
now  is,  to  diive't  jeuhlie*  attention  to  an  extrc'mely  interesting: 
country,  which  oilers  a  tie'ld  lor  eomnu'rcial  e*nte'rprise  ot  the 
most  rt'markahle  fc'rtility  :  and  thus  at  the*  same*  time  to  e'nelca* 
v<mr  to  advance*  the  inti're'sts  of  our  own  e*onnt  rvme*n,  aiidtliose 
ol  the' citize'iis  ot  ih('  ued)h'st  and  most  enlip^hte  iu'd  i^overinneiit 
e'f  inexlern  Italv. 
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torranean.  Its  oxtroino  northoni  |uuiit  is  the  Proinontorio  del 
raleinie,  in  latitude  41"  15'  4*J"  :  its  soutliern  ])oiiit  is  the  (5i|)o 
Teulada,  in  dS"  51'  5')".  Cape  Coniiiio  is  the  eastern  extremity, 
and  is  situated  in  loii^itiuh'  (west  ei*  Paris)  7"  40'  Od"  ;  and 
Cape  Ar^enteria,  in  lonifitiuh'  (west  ot‘  Paris)  5"  18'  Id",  eon- 
stitiites  the  western  extn'inity.  The  lens^th  iVem  the  Pro- 
inontorie  del  Falcone,  to  the  (hpo  'IVulada,  is  ahout  144 A 
ueeu:raj)hical  miles;  the  distanci*  between  Capes  Comino  and 
Ar^aniteria  is  77^  miles;  the  d(‘velo])ment of  the  shores  ot*  the 
island  is  about  7d^)  <:^eoi^i‘aphieal  miles  (of  dO  to  the  degree)  ; 
and  its  area  is  about  <»,!>75  scpian'  miles. 

Ill  the  southern  ])art  of  the  island  the  principal  dinction  of 
the  mountain  eliains  is  I’rom  north  to  south;  but  about  the 
middle,  tlu'  mountains  Del  AlargliiiU'  branch  olf  from  the  ridge 
of  the  ( joccaiio  almost  at  rigid  angles,  and  in  the  northern  divi¬ 
sion  tlic  axis  of  tile  mountains  has  ii  general  direction  nearly 
cast  and  west,  'idle  geological  charactm*  of  Sardinia  is  very 
curious;  and  altlnuigh  it  has  been  studied  carefully  by  several 
cniinont  obsiu’vers,  we  suspect  that  much  has  still  to  be  learned 
with  respect  to  the  moditications  produci'd  upon  the  earlier 
strata  hv  the  more  recent  plutonic  action,  d'owards  the  south¬ 
east,  the  formations  are  mostly  of  tlu‘  ('arlv  secondarv  serii's,  but 
the  y  are  covert'd  in  some  places  by  ininu'nse  tertiary  deposits, 
and  have  bec'ii  strangidy  moditii'd  by  an  upheaval  ol*  trachytie 
rocks.  'Cowards  the  north,  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
geology  is  volcanic,  and  there  are  numerous  traces  of  very 
recent  eruptions  ;  t'xtinct  craters — imnK'iist*  slu'cts  of  lava  and 
hasalt — art'  to  be  found  ovt'r  tlu*  lace  of  tlu'  cmintry,  and  the 
earlier  lormations  havi'  bei'ii  chanred  with  mint'rals  undt'r  cir- 


eunistances  which  would  merit  ])arti(‘ular  intpiiry.  t  course, 
th('  |)hysieal  aspt'ct  of  the  country  Ix  ars  evidi'iit  traces  of  these 
geological  conditions;  and  in  tlit'  ])lutonic,  tlu'  silurian  lim(»- 
f^toiK',  and  tilt'  volcanic  districts,  it  is  ruggt'd  and  pictniestpie  ; 
whilst  in  the  tt'itiary  tlistriets,  tht'  uinlulatioiis  of  the  hills  are 
rounder,  and  tht'  h'Vt'l  plains  art'  more  ('xtt'iisivt'.  There  are 
not,  howevt'r,  any  hills  of  remarkable  height,  for  the  loftiest 
jioak  t)t  the  t  lemiargt'iitu  rangt',  in  tht*  vt'iy  eentrt^  ol*  the 
island,  situated,  moreovt'r,  at  tlu*  ]>oint  of  intersection  of  two 
lines  t)t  tlirt'ction  of  mountain  chains,  dot's  not  excet'd  (aecord- 
to  M.  (!('  la  Marmora)  b,P>l  ieet  in  ht'ight,  although  the  last- 
niaj)s  published  at  'Ihirin  re])resent  tlmt  ht'ight  as  bt'ing  7,I0(> 
h'cl.  It  lullows  from  this  eomjtarat ively  small  t'h'vation  of  the 
nitmiitain  chains  of  Sardinia,  that  tht' small  tpiantity  of  snow 
"liicli  lulls  in  winter  disa])pears  at  an  t'arly  pei'iod  of  tlui  hot 
^^uninier  ol  these  latitudes;  and  as,  moreover,  the  soil  of  the 
c  hains  is  not  of  a  retentive  character,  the  rivers  of  tho  island 
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an*  almost  l»)st  in  summer,  or  at  least  are  reduced  to  vc'rv  iiisiir. 
nilieaut  thr(‘ads  ot*  water.  Tlu're  are  in  some  parts  marslu's  of 
cousiderahle  extent,  arisiu;2:  either  IVom  the  action  ot'tlie  marine 
alluvions  upon  tlu^  discharji^e  ot*  the  rivers,  or  Iroin  local  inter- 
I’erenccs  with  their  courses.  During  ei^ht  or  nine  months  of 
the  year  sutlicient  wat(*r  tlows  in  the  river  beds  to  maintain  the 
hrillianc(‘  and  tin*  verdure  of  the  V(*u:etation  ;  hut.  duriiipr  the 
other  three  or  four  months  evervthinti^  appears  to  sutler  from 
the  want  of  water;  for,  althouu^h  the  climate  is  insular,  and  the 
atmosj)h('re  is  very  ditlerent  tVom  the  dry,  parched  atmosplicre 
(*f  the  main  lands  of  S[)ain  or  of  Italy,  yet  during;  the  months 
of  May,  .Inne,  July,  and  August,  little  rain  tails,  and  tlie  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  hills  are  exhausted. 

M.  de  la  Marmora  stati*s,  that,  the  mean  tem])erature  of  tlie 
southern  part  of  Sardinia  is  rather  below  that  of  Aaples,  wliich 
is,  how(*ver,  situated  at  a  hii^^her  northern  latitinh* ;  and  lie 
attril)ntt*s  this  milder  ti*mpcrature  to  the  insular  jiosition  of 
the  former.  The  same  fact  may  also  explain  the  more  even 
character  of  the  Sardinian  climate  ;  hut  tlu'i'e  does  not  sih'iu  to 
have  l)(*en  made  a  sutlicit‘nt  number  of  nu*t(*orological  observa¬ 
tions  to  warrant  any  very  (h'iinite  opinions  upon  the  subject. 
The  rain-fall  indicated  by  ^l.  de  la  Marmora,  and  the  piculiar 
natun*  of  the  winds  which  freipieiitly  blow,  present,  howi'ver, 
]>henomona  well  worthy  of  oh.servation,  and  we  cannot  refrain 
iVom  ex])ressin;i;  the  hope  that  the  Sardinian  j:j^overnment  will 
establish  a  scries  of  local  and  national  establishments  for  the 
purpose  of  recordin»»'  the  very  important  class  of  obst'rvations 
connect(*d  with  mt*teorolo<xv.  A  consc'cutive  record  ot  the  rain¬ 
fall  of  tin*  island  would  lx*,  for  instance,  an  object  of  ]Kirani()uiit 
importance  before  any  really  valuable  measures  could  lx*  adojitid 
lor  tin*  ])urpo.se  of  renu'dyin^  the  imxpialities  of  the  ilow  el 
water  in  tin*  rivers,  or  of  estahlishinp^  a  svstein  of  irrii2:ation,  hv 
which  alone  the  natural  summer  droughts  could  lx*  (*tfectually 
counteract(‘d. 

The  fauna  of  Sardinia  is  such  as  nii^ht  Imve  be(‘n  expected 
trom  tlu*  short  sketch  above  o-iven  oi’  its  ireolo}»:v,  and  ot  it-*^ 
climate.  I’hen*  are  tew  noxious  animals  or  reptih's;  and, 
indet'd,  with  the  exception  of  the  bullalo,  mntilon,  sta^,  lallow- 
deer,  wild  Ixiar,  troat,  fox,  weasel,  martin,  the  ijrei'n  snake,  the 
tarant«*lla,  scorjuon,  and  centipede,  no  wild  or  danircrous  crea¬ 
tures  exist  on  the  island.  Domesticated  animals  thrive  there 
in  a  r(*markahlc maiirn*!*,  so  lar  at  least  as  their  numerous  jiropa- 
pitioii  is  concerut'd  ;  although  hor.ses,  asses,  and  cattle  dcireiierate 
in  .•'ize  in  (*ourse  ot  tiim*,  and  the  shoc'p  assume  the  ]H*cuiiar  eha* 
ractt*ristics  ot  mountain  sheep  in  hot  climates,  that  is  to  say,  the\ 
l>ceome  small,  thin,  and  clothed  with  lank  and  rather  tine  wool. 
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The  birds  of  Sardinia  are  more  varit'd  tlian  tlio  (luadrupods  or 
the  loptilo's;  no  doubt  because  tlie  island  furnishes  u  convenient 
resting-place  for  the  birds  wlio  alternately  frecpient  Kurope  and 
Africa  during  their  migrations.  There  are  occasionally  to  bo 
found  eagles,  lalcoiis,  vultures ;  numerous  wading  birds  and 
ducks  haunt  tlie  marslies ;  wliilst  partridges,  (piails,  and  wo 
Ixdicve  plieasants,  are  to  be  found  in  the  interior,  together  with 
tlie  usual  varieti(‘s  of  small  birds  ordinarily  met  with  in  France, 
Italv,  or  the  north  of  Africa.  Sardinia  lias  its  insect  plagues 
in  abundance,  nor  do  the  habits  of  the  islanders  in  any  way 
tend  to  counteract  their  annoyances ;  but  we  neither  saw,  nor 
have  we  heard,  or  read  of,  any  creatures,  (hmizens  of  the 
island,  of  tliis  brancli  of  animati'd  lih',  which  call  for  jiarticular 
notice  at  present,  and  wi',  theri'fore,  contmit  ourselves  by  refer¬ 
ring  such  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  to  study  more  profoundly 
the  fauna  of  Sardinia,  to  tlie  works  of  M.  Cetti,  ‘‘Sur  ITiistoire 
Naturellc  de  I’Islo  do  Sardaigne,”  ol‘  M.  llazza  upon  its  flora, 
and  ^l.  (lomelli  ni)on  its  agriculture,  in  addition  to  those 
named  at  the  head  of  this  artich'. 

but  who  can  adeipiatidy  describ{‘  the  beauty  of  the  flora  of 
this  favoured  region  t  It  was  our  fortune  to  traverse  on  horse¬ 
back  some  of  the  more  hilly  districts  upon  thi?  sc'aboard  of  tlu‘ 
south-west  corner  of  the  island  in  thi‘  month  of  June,  Indore 
the  summer  heats  had  imtirely  ])arched  up  the  vegetation  ;  and 
to  our  northern  eyes  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  distinct 
seemed  to  bo  unbounded.  If  it  bi'  coid<nevism  to  i‘xpn‘ss 
admiration  for  siudi  luxuriant  nature,  we  willingly  plead  guilty 
to  the  accusation  ;  and  indeed  wi‘  confess  that  we  should  think 
ill  of  the  man  who  could  traverse  unmoved  the  solitu(h‘s  of  the 
almost  primeval  forests,  or  tlu'  ini‘Xpressibly  rich  gardens  of 
this  part  of  the  island.  Ihiglislimcn,  who  are  accustoimnl  at 
honu'  to  roll  along  turnpike  roads,  to  travel  in  exjiivss  trains, 
or  to  steam  along  monotonous  rivers,  riHpiini  occasionally  to 
find  themselv(‘s  lace  to  face  with  natui’e  in  all  hei*  savage 
grandeur,  in  order  to  countei*act  tin*  demoralizing  effects  of  a 
morbid  civilization;  and  aftin*  a  tolerably  (‘xtensive  rangt*  of 
travel,  we  an'  imdined  to  assert,  that  nowbere  in  Furojx*  can 
We  easily  nu'ct  with  virgin  fori'sts,  or  unsopbisticatc'd  nature, 
as  in  Sardinia.  Not  that  the  interest  attaclud  to  the  Island  is, 
liowever,  ])urely  ot'tbis  present,  or  of  this  physieal  description  ; 
fur  in  tin*  very  lu'art  of  dense  fbn'sts  of  oak,  (‘ork,  juniper, 
chestnut,  or  fir  trees,  are  to  be  found  I’emains  of  civilizations 
which  have  long  c(*as(‘d  to  rule  the  world  ;  and  reliefs  of  the 
l‘h(eiiician,  ( ’artbaginian,  Ih'lasgic,  and  Roman  compicrors  of 
•Sardinia,  may  be  discovc'n'tl  iindm-  \hi)  luxuriant  growth  of  an 
almost  tropical  brushwood.  Th*'  very  trees,  which  constitute 
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tho  lu'aiily  and  tlio  wraltli  ot*  tlic  inark(‘t  <,^ard('n,  iiulicato,  luo, 
j)assa»r<'s  ()t‘  till'  liistorv  ol'tlio  coinitiy;  and  its  various  invadn-j 
liavo  heiK'lItvti  it  1»y  tlu‘  introduction  ol*  many  j)l:int'i, 
and  sliriiks,  whicli  n<»\v  appear  to  1)0  indii»euous,  so  wtdl  liaw 
they  adaj»ted  tluuuselves  to  the  eliniate  and  soil  oi'  Sardinia. 
It  is  not  our  intention,  liowt'Vir,  to  (‘liter  into  any  dis(|ui>iti((n 
upon  the  orii^in  of  the*  dilleri'iit  ])lants  we  saw  o-rowini;  wild,  or 
almost  untended,  in  tin*  opcui  air  ;  hut  it  may  suiliei*  to  incii- 
tloii  that  n(‘ar  Cairliari,  the  ])alm,  aloe,  a^av(‘,  eaetus,  <u‘anu-(*, 
hunon,  ]»onu‘^ranate,  tiir,  almond,  olive,  a])rieot,  piaich,  vine, 
eluu-ry,  apple,  pt‘ar,  melon,  ohamder,  myrtle,  laun*!,  and  arhutus 
^n’ow  without  napiiriiii;*  ])ains  or  eultuia';  that  on  the  u])!ands 
and  in  tlu'  lon'sts,  the  evtu-^rc'en  oak,  tlie  eork-tr(‘e,  lilirea, 
eorhez/.olo.  junijx'i*,  elu'slnut,  walnut,  hcaadi,  hirt‘h,  hr,  larcli, 
willow,  till*  will]  pistachio  or  tin*  leiilisco,  llu‘  olivaslro 
or  the  wild  olivi*,  with  nunn'rous  spi'cies  oi*  hriais,  ni'iicls, 
hrooiiis,  i'urz(*,  i^^c.,  an*  to  lie  i*ound  ;  and  that  in  tin*  cultivatid 
plains  Tu*arly  every  valuahh*  i;ai\Ien  plant,  ev(‘ry  lirass  or  Lrrain, 
wliiidi  is  ('stt‘em(‘d  in  Mnn>pe,  ^rows  with  the  i(*rtiHty  we  luiiilit 
naturally  expi'ct  Tnuu  tlie  i)(*culiar  (dimati'ol*  tlie  district,  actiii”; 
upon  a  soil  composi'd  ot*  d(*com]'.os('d  v<dcanie  rocks.  Indian 
corn,  lu‘(*t-root,  and  tobacco,  are  cultivati'd  with  n*niarkahl(‘ 
suc(*ess ;  cotton  mii'kt  lu*  nrown,  and  we  suspect  also  that  the 
su;^ar-cane  nii'^ht  In*  addl'd  to  the  list  oi*  pi’oductions  of  the 
island,  whilst  umpu'stionahly  rice  mipht  hi*  cultivati'd  in  the 
marsh  lands,  which  now  only  i*urnish  luxuriant  crops  of  reeds 
and  canes,  or  ])erhaj)s  we  mii^ht  add,  innumerahle  niiats  and 
othi'r  insects,  with  the  ]H‘rnicious  atjui's  or  levers  that  have 
always  been  so  fatal  to  f(u*eii;ners  i*s])ecially,  that  evi'ii  Tacitus 
thoui^ht  it  worth  while  to  allude  to  them  in  a  manner  we  coin- 
lucnd  to  till*  especial  attention  ofthe  Karl  oi*  Derby.  Sj);‘akln<' 
of  the  exile  oi  the  flcw’s  to  Sardinia,  the  old  Konian  coolly 
observes:  “  I'J  si  ob  irravitatem  cieli  interiisseiit,  ri/c  f/dhiunmJ 
(Aimal  ii.  •'^•0.  d'he  I’l'aderwho  would  juirsue  the  study  oi  this 
branch  of  the  natural  history  of  the  island,  is,  howvver,  referred 
to  (Jciuelli’s  “  Uilioriniento  della  Sardeeaia;”  to  d.  Ilyacintho 
Morris  s  “  Mora  Sardoa  to  ('a])tain  AV.  il.  Sinytirs  “Sketch 
oi  the  Present  State  oi  tin*  Island  of  Sardinia;'’  and  inci¬ 
dentally  to  Sachoro  s  w’ork,  “Dell’  Tntemjierie  di  Sardi't^na  e 
dcllc  I’ebbri  Periodiche  I \*rniciosi.”  M.  ih*  la  Marmora's  trreat 
work  contains  some  curious  inibrmaiion  about  the  icthyoloffv 
of  these  regions  ;  but  both  ii  and  (aptain  Smyth’s  “Sketch” 
are,  in  this  respect,  somewhat  incomjilete ;  nor  are  wi*  a'varc 
that  their  dciiciencies  are  supplied  by  any  other  author, 
althouixh  the  gastronomic  recommendations  of  the  thou,  ‘"ar- 
dine,  anchovy,  lu[>o,  mugine,  tri^lia,  vesuvio,  ei'ls,  trout, 
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ure  siicli  as  to  reiidor  it  a  niattor  ot‘  surprisi' that  the  natural 
kiiii^doiu  to  which  tliev  holon^r  siiouhl  have  oscajvd  notice. 

lVrhaj)stlio  most  remarkable  tact  coniu'cted  witli  the  natural, 
tiud  at  the  same  time  with  tlie  j)olitico-ccon()mical  history  of 
Sardinia,  is  the  extraordinary  amount  and  varitdy  of  its  mine¬ 
rals,  and  till'  nep^lcct  witli  wliicli  they  are  treated.  31.  Jlal- 
ilracco  has  indeed  written  a  vi'iy  idile  descri[)tioii  of  the 
laiiicralo'^y  of  the  island,  and  his  hook,  tlie  “  (k'lini  sulla  Con- 
htituzionc  Metallifcra  della  Sardegna, is  lrei|Uontly  referred  to 
ami  quoted ;  but  no  adequate  practical  use  has  been  made  of 
the  inionnation  it  contains,  and  this  branch  of  national  wealth 
is  still  but  slii^htly  attendi'd  to.  Vet  Sardinia  could  produce, 
in  very  lar^e  quantities,  lead,  zini*,  antimony,  manii^anese,  iron, 
it  is  even  said  silver  and  mercury,  marbles,  trachytic  jjfranites, 
slates,  basalts,  puzzolanos,  freestone,  a  tertiary  millstoni'  of  an 
irrej^ular  cellular  nature,  closi‘ly  ri'si'inblin^*  the  h'lvnch  burrs 
ot‘  La  Ferlc  sous  Jonarre,  and  a  li^niti’,  which  e.ccurs  at  times 
under  such  conditions  as  to  be,  to  all  intents  and  piii’poses,  (‘ipial 
to  a  euul,  and  thus  oju'ns  a<»‘ain  tlie  question  ()1‘,  “  A\'hat  is 
coal?’’  The  Cart  ha  o;inian,  L’oman,  and  Andalusian  masters  of 
liie  island  seem  to  havi'  worked  some  ol*  its  mini's  in  a  rude 
and  iiiqiL'idcct  manner,  for  numei’ous  slial’ls,  ‘ralleries,  and 
cinder  heaps,  are  found  in  the  midst  of  tin*  existin'^-  forests, 
and  the  hii^h  road  from  (Ja^liai’i  to  Igh'sias  is  (‘vi'ii  almost 
literally  metalled  with  the  scoria  from  sonu'  old  Andalusian 
workings.  Some  little  attention  lias  bi'cn  paid  also  to  the 
mineral  springs  of  the  island,  but  they  have  not  been  studied 
as  caiviully  as  they  deserve  to  be  ;  lor  the  very  reci'iit  volcanic 
character  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  would  lead  to  the 
hcliet  that  many  curious  discoveries  might  he  made  witli  respi'ct 
to  tlieiii.  It  may,  by  the  way,  be  worth  while  here  to  observe, 
that  although  the  period  of  tin*  activity  of  the  extinct  Sardinian 
volcanoes  was  evidently  only  separated  irom  t  he  exist  ing  epoch  by 
a  short  gcidogical  iiitei’val,  and  the  great  centri'  of  the  volcanic 
action  oi*  the  Mediterranean  is  so  near  to  the  island,  theie  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  lattc'r  is  remarkably  Iree  Irom 
the  etfeets  of  geological  disturbanci's  ol‘  that  nafun*.  ’fliere  are, 
indeed,  ruins  of  the  remotest  antiipiity,  and  constructed  in  a 
style  which  would  have  allowed  of  their  bi'ing  easily  dost  roved 
by  an  eurtlnpiake,  still  in  existence,  and  without  anv  trace  of 
•such  disturbing  accidents  ;  whilst  the  little  that  is  ri'aily  known 
at  the  thernial  s})rings  of  Saidinia  is  not  of  a  nature  to  induce 
us  to  believe  that  volcanic  action  takes  place  near  the  surface 
at  that  island.  We  cannot  quit  this  part  id' our  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  without  saying  that  we  believe  tirnily,  that  the  mineral 
Wealth  ol  Sardinia  will,  at.  a  period  we  hope  sutHcicntly  near 
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to  our  own  (lays,  render  it  a  busy  scat  ot'  industry  and  ei^m- 
iiuu'i’c ;  and  we  can  but  repeat  our  surprise  tliat  such  iiuiueiiso 
rielies  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  unproduet ive  so  lono. 


The  only  explanation  we  can  Tor  the  iie^deet  is,  that  thoro 
is  no  dilfieidty  to  be  eiieountered  here  in  securing  the  desired 
()bj(*ets  ot‘  tlie  adventurers  who  seour  the  lour  (piarters  ot  the 
^lobe  in  S(‘areh  ot  fortune,  (’aptain  Smyth’s  ainusiiii^  and 
verv  faithtul  “Sketch  ot  the  Present  State  ot  the  Island  ot 


Sardinia,”  ou;j;ht  aloiu'  to  liave  sulHeed,  loni';  years  a^o,  to 
dirc'et  attention  to  the  iinportaiu'c  ot  its  mineral  wealth,  even  it 


M.  Haldn  leeo’s  work  liad  not  been  accessible  to  the  majority  ot 
our  reading  ])ublie. 

Tlu‘  human  race  in  Sardinia  did  not  strike  us  as  beiiii; 
remarkable  tor  its  beauty;  but  rather  contrariwise, — it  seemed 


stunted  in  staturi*,  and  by  no  means  gifted  with  pia-somil 
beauty.  There  were,  however,  in  the  ])arts  ot  the  island  we 
visited,  very  tew  dwarfish  or  deformed  Indiigs,  and  in  the 
mountainous  districts  especially,  tlie  Sards  ai)pi'ar  to  be  well- 
formed  and  vigorous,  ot  clearer  eom]dexions,  lighter  eyes,  and 
more  Kuro})ean  type,  than  the  dwellers  of  the  jdains,  who  liavi' 
the  dark  ey(‘s,  hair,  and  skin,  and  strongly  markc'd  indications 
ot  the  north  Atriean  tribes.  The  general  impression  jundueed 
(HI  us  by  thesi'  peo]d(‘  was,  that  they  are  intelligent,  sober, 
indust ritnis,  hospitable,  and  patriotic  ;  slow  to  change  habits,  but 
open  to  conviction  ;  religious,  but  like  all  southerners,  sorely 
given  to  revtaige,  and,  it  is  said,  even  to  j)ettv  dislioncsty. 
The  little  that  we  saw  ot  them  certainly  inspiri'd  us  with  the 
highest  ])ossibb'  opinion  ot  their  kindness  to  strangers,  and  ot 
tlieir  desire'  to  benetit  by  the  progress  of  civilization;  nor  do 
Wt'  attach  much  importance  to  the  tales  of  bandits,  outlaws,  or 
otlim*  bugbears,  in  which  one  of  the  authors  cited  at  the  bead 


ot  this  article,  M.  Virgilio,  indulges.  They  wear  a  very  pecu¬ 
liar  and  striking  costunu*,  and  the  men  in  ])articular  are  chid 
in  a  style  so  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  (ireek  sailors,  that 
w'e  sus|)e'ct  that  it  must  be  jieeuliarly  adapted  to  the  climate  ot 
theso  latitudes.  It  consists  ot  a  dark,  short-sleeved,  close- 
litting  jacket,  which  allows  the  shirt  to  be  visible  about  the 
neck  and  arms  ;  round  the  waist  is  a  leather  belt,  from  which  a 
short  black  petticoat,  or  kilt,  is  suspended,  hanging  over  a 
large  white  pantaloon  gathered  at  the  knee  into  a  close-tittiiig 
black  gaiter;  the  long  black  I’hrvgian  cap  terminates  this  sin¬ 
gular  costume,  excepting  wdien  the  Sardinian  is  on  his  travels, 
tor  he  then  wears  a  broad-brimnud,  liigh-jieaked,  glazed  hat, 
of  the  most  unsightly  character.  The  women  wear  skirts— ot 
iiKKlerate  length  and  reasonable  girth — of  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  terminating  generally  in  a  velvet  corsage  opened  at 
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the  bosom,  and  sliowing  flip  ehoinisetto,  wliich  is  made  of  tlie 
most  expensive  materials  that  can  bo  obtained.  Shoes  arc  <^ouc- 
rally  worn  by  the  inen,  but  in  the  country  districts  the  women 
habitually  barefoot ;  and  Irom  tins  tact,  and  the  common 
neglect  of  washing,  in  consc'quenco,  perhaps,  of  the  scarcity  of 
water  in  summer,  the  lower  orders  are  too  often  repulsively 
dirty.  JVrhaps.  the  stylo  ot  domestic  architecture  may  also 
have  had  smne  influence  in  producing  the  habitual  dirtiness  of 
the  Nii'dinian  p(‘asants;  for  iii  the  moiv'  fertih^  [)nrts  of  tlie 
island,  the  houses  are  simply  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  bedded 
ill  clay ;  they  are  covered  with  tiles  laid  upon  canes,  have  only 
one  story  but  slightly  raised  above  the  ground,  and  arc  made 
to  hold  the  human  beings,  the  poultry,  and  the  corn-mill  and 
its  su  niolenti  (a  littli*  donkey,  ot  a  race  spiadallv  reserved 
tor  this  service),  without  a  division  or  separation.  Outside  the 
door  is  placed  an  oven,  and  the  pulley  and  bucket  for  raising 
\\atei  iioin  the  tank  j  ('very  lamily,  in  tact,  bakc's  tor  its  own 
consumption,  and  every  house  has  a  rece])ta(de  for  the  rain 
water  ot  the  winter  season,  which  is  stored  in  the  rudest  possi¬ 
ble  manner  for  the  summer  months.  (h])tain  Smyth  might 
^^ell  exclaim,  that  ‘‘  It  is  surprising  that  witli  sueli  inconvenient 
residences  and  uncleanly  habits,  the  natives  should  remain  so 
generally  healthy  as  they  do  in  all  those  parts  not  subject  to 
mtmpene.  ^Scither  longevity  nor  largo  families  are  so  com¬ 
mon  as  in  Lngland,  yet  there  are  numerous  instance's  of  both.” 
ror  our  own  part,  we  suspect  that  to  strong  constitutions  tlu'sc 
details  ot  daily  life  are  matters  of  little  moment,  and,  therefore, 
\\earc  prepared  to  believe  the  accounts  of  ('xtraonlinary  lon¬ 
gevity  recorded  of  Sardinians.  Jhit  the  inqiortant  cpiestion 
N'lt  I  lespect  to  national  habits,  is  their  elfect  upon  all  who  arc 
born,  and  on  this  account  we  cannot  but  (‘xpivss  our  regret 
that  the  present  (‘iilightcnc'd  government  of  Sardinia  has*^not 
}et  been  able  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  preparation  of  a 
complete  set  ol  statistical  table's  of  tlu'  ordinary  conditions  of 
the  population  of  tlu'  island. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  the  habits,  customs,  diess,  and 
gon(|ral  hearing  of  the  dwelh'rs  in  the  lai’ge  towns  of  Sardinia — 

0  t  le  ciffatlnUy  in  fact — are  moulded  as  (dosely  as  ])ossibh^  upon 
lOsc  ()t  Cnmoa  and  Turin;  that  the  tendency  to  become  Italian 
g^uiiing  ground  through  town  and  country  ;  and  that  although 
ic  old  rivalries  and  jealousies  between  cil/adiui  and  coatudiniy 
tl  ami  Sassarrsc\  still  exist,  the  inhabitants  of 

»o  island  are  becoming  more  and  more  to  consider  themselves 
u*m  ors  of  the  same  political  body,  and  to  merge  tlu'ir  potty 
juairels  lor  the  benefit  of  the  common  country.  It  is,  of  course, 
le  to  say  what  may  be  the  ultimate  consequences  of  tho 
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re<*fnt  coiistitiitioiial  chanji^es  in  tlio  Sardinian  inonarcliy,  but 
certainly  the  result  «>f  llinse  clianjj;es,  so  lar  as  the  island  of 
Sardinia  itsidl*  is  concerned,  has  hitherto  been  to  infuse  an 
eleiiicnt  of  progress  into  society  which,  in  conjunction  with 
incrcasi'd  activity  in  the  execution  of  the  public  works,  will,  we 
are  convinced,  rapidly  chanp^e  the  lace  of  the  island.  The 
execution  of  the  electric  telep:raph,  which  places  (  agliari  in 
direct  comm unii'at ion  with  London  and  Paris,  and  the  steam¬ 
boat  traliic  bi  tween  Porto  Torres  and  ^larseilles,  and  between 
(’agliari  and  Genoa,  must  also  materially  aid  the  advance  of 
civilization;  and  we  may  mention  as  one  illustration  of  the 
existinp:  lernient  of  men’s  minds,  even  in  this  remote  corner  of 
the  world,  that  not  less  than  three  daily  journals  are  ]mhlislud 
in  the  i>land.  'J'he  schoolmaster  is,  indeed,  abroad  :  hut  as  the 
Sardinians  still  retain  a  tirm  conviction  in  the  relipous  opinions 
of  their  ancestors,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  tin'  desolating 
ellects  of  modern  socialist  doctrines  will  not  extt'iid  to  these 
primitive  shores. 

We  may  conclude  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  physical  hlst(»ry  (d' 
Sardinia  hy  remarkinp^  that  (•aptain  Smyth  and  31.  dc  la 
Marmora  havi*  p;iven  some  vtuy  elaborate  disipiisitions  u]>(ui  the 
sinp:ular  monuments  known  by  the  name  of  JSunjdhs^  which 
occur  in  such  extraordinary  numbers  over  the  surface  of  the 
island;  and  that  from  the  illustrations  of  their  works,  as  well 
as  from  M.  Delessert’s  cocknitied  descrijdion  of  his  adventures, 
the  reader  can  1‘orin  a  very  correct  opinion  of  these  stru(‘tures. 
Neither  Mr.  Smith  nor  31.  de  la  3larmora  have  ventured  to 
decide  till*  (pu‘stion  of  tlieir  orip;in  ;  and  indeed  the  fre(jucnt 
occurrence  of  Koman  pottery  and  coins  in  their  interior,  to  some 
extent,  Justities  the  reserve  of  those  ollicers  in  the  matter;  but 
till  •re  .seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Tyrhcnniaii 
colonists  of  the  island  were  their  builders,  for  the  resemblance 
between  these  monuments  and  the  Etruscan  tombs  is  too 
decided  to  allow  of  our  su])posinp;  it  to  be  accidental;  and  this, 
in  spite  ot  the  subseipient  uses  to  which  the  Nurp;ahs  may  have 
been  converted.  There  are  .several  interesting;  renmins  of  the 
public  works  of  Pome  to  be  found  in  Sardinia,  such  as  the  roads, 


bridp;es,  aqueducts,  temples,  caverns,  i^c.,  reiire.sented  in  the 
books  ot  Smyth,  De  la  3larmora,  and  Dclesscrt,  with  considerable 
spirit  and  thielity ;  but  none  of  them  are  of  a  sufficiently  bold  cha¬ 
racter  to  justily  our  dwelling  specially  upon  them,  unless,  indeed, 
the  bridge  over  the  Pio  d'urritano  be  excepted:  a  very  tolerable 
illustratiiui  ot  this  work  is  given  opposite  page  2ot)  (d’  Captain 
Smyth  s  “ Sketch.  The  Carthaginians  have  left  many  traces  of 
their  worship,  but  few  traces  of  their  public  works  in  the  island; 
aud  the  same  roumrk  may  be  made  with  respi'ct  to  the  (iothic 
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and  Siiraceiiie  invaders  ot*  the  early  iMiddle  A<xo8,  nlthougli, 
uiuiuostionably,  it  is  possible  to  traee  tlie  influenee  oftlie  Saracenic 
taste  ill  the  more  recently  constructed  buildinj^s.  Jliit  the  Arra- 
jrom'sc  rulers  ol‘  Sardinia  seem  to  have  let't  the  most  distinct  traces 
ut‘  their  dominion  ;  lor  the  buildings  erected  between  1809  and 
170S  are  eharaeti'rized  by  the  same  leelin^-  and  the  same  taste 
which  may  be  observed  in  Spain  at  the  same  period.  There 
arc  several  very  remarkable  speidmens  ot*  mediieval  tortitications 
still  extant,  and  some  very  curious  towers,  <i;ates,  beltries,  <icc., 
ot‘  the  same  period;  and  in  Cagliari  itself,  tliere  arc  some 
churches  and  cloisters  of  about  the  lifteonth  or  sixteenth  centu¬ 
ries,  which  are  of  sine^ular  beauty.  In  one  of  these  me<liieval 
churches,  that  of  the  1\  Ik  Claustrali,  near  the  pile  of  S.  Carlo,  of 
ra;>^liari,  there  are  still  to  be  seen,  mouldering  in  the  damp 
cha|Hds  or  cloisters,  some  early  paintings  of  the  real  ])re- 
llaphuelite  school,  of  singular  interest,  beauty,  and  naivete; 
aiul  in  the  Cathedral  is  a  ])icture  well  worthy  of  remark,  stated 
to  have  be(*n  painted  by  (liotto.  Alas!  thesi*  art-treasures  are 
hat  little  estimated  here,  and  the  good  lathers  ajipt'ar  surprised 
at  the  admiration  with  which  strangtTs  regard  them;  in  the 
laeanwhile,  they  leave  them  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  dust, 
climate,  or  insects,  without  taking  any  ])reeautions  for  their 
(lofonee  or  repairs.  Jloth  at  Cagliari  and  at  Sassari  there  are 
some  remarkable  specimens  of  the  Spanish  renaissance  style  of 
architecture,  and  some  of  the  later  constructions  of  the  Spanish 
rulers  of  the  island  display  a  strange  mixture  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  and  the  Mohammedan  artistic  inspiration  ;  but  it 
is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  no  local,  or  nationally  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  can  be  observed  in  any  building  of  the  island 
nor  has  it  produce  d  any  artist  of  mark  or  eminence  amongst 
tliosc,  at  least,  who  have  commenced  “  a  school.”  \Ve  sus|>oct 
that  the  depressing  inlluence  of  the  political  dependenco  in 
which  Sardinia  has  until  very  recently  been  kept,  has  had 
much  to  do  with  this  absence  of  originality  in  art;  for  the 
natives  of  the  island  have  amplest ionably  an  inherent  taste  for 
beauty  of  form  and  colour,  and  the  few  buildings  which  survive 
ol  a  purely  national  character,  bear  indications  of  a  strongly 
marked  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  in  accordance  with  the 
tastes  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were  designed.  The  small 
Cathedral  and  the  Bishop’s  Palace  at  Iglesias,  may  be  referred 
to  as  illustrations  of  this  tendency  of  the  Sardinians  to  impress 
their  own  character  upon  their  public  buildings;  and  from  the 
hasty  glances  we  were  able  to  obtain  of  some  other  (diurchcs  and 
castles,  we  are  convinced  that  the  archieological  history  of  the 
island  Would  amply  rejiay  a  more  consecutive  examination  than 
It  has  yet  received.  We  mav  add,  that  the  Museum  of  Cagliari 
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contains  many  very  interest inp;  relics  of  the  arts  of  the  various 
tribes  which  have  ruled  Sardinia,  from  the  Pehisj^ians,  ("artbu- 
^iiiians,  and  Romans,  to  the  Spaniards  and  Austrians,  although, 
bv  the  way,  the  most  valuable  legacy  the  latter  have  left  in  the 
island  is  the  introduction  of  the  tobacco  ]>lant,  which  can  hardlv 
be  considered  to  enter  into  the  domain  of  art. 

That  an  island  possessing  the  natural  advantages  we  have 
endeavoured  thus  briefly  to  sketch,  situated,  moreover,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  intellectual  movement  of  t]u‘  aneiemt  world, 
should  have  attracted  attention  at  a  very  early  ]H‘riod,  was 
naturally  to  be  expected.  Anticpiariaiis  differ  as  to  its  aboriginal 
jM»ss(\ssors ;  but  there  ai)pear  to  be  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  riiaTiicians,  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  the  Ikdasgian  triluN 
of  early  Greece,  established  colonies  in  the  island.  It  is  said 
that  some  of  the  fugitives  from  3'roy  also  .settled  here;  but  the 
earliest  powerful  nation  which  as.sumed  a  sway  over  the  native 
tribes  was  inujuestionably  the  Carthaginian,  which  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  our  era,  sent  its  first  expedi¬ 
tion  ajrainst  Sardinia  from  its  colony  of  Sicily,  and  about  the 
end  (d‘  the  same  century  Carthage  had  so  eomj)letely  establislied 
its  power  as  t(»  include  the  island  in  a  list  of  its  possc'ssions,  to 
which  it  allowed  the  Romans  to  trafhc  under  the  j)rovisions  of 
the  commercial  treaty,  concluded  before  the  commencenient  of 
tlu‘  first  Ihinic  war.  Jn  the  course  of  the  latter  .struggle  the 
Romans  seem,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  attempted  to  do])rive 
their  rivals  of  this  im]K)rtant  colony,  and  they  sent  an  exju'di- 
tion  under  tlu‘  orders  of  L.  (\  Scipio,  about  tlie  year  n.e.  2b0, 
for  th('  j)uri)o.se  of  driving  them  out  ;  but  it  was  not  until  tlie 
year  n.<’.  236,  that  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  was  able  sufliciently  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  tlie  native 
tribe's,  or  to  establish  the  Roman  power,  to  justify  tlie  senate  in 
diH'laring  Sardinia  a  ])rovince  of  the  great  Jioman  Repuhlie. 
The  natives  of  the  island,  however,  who  liad  never  quietly 
admitted  the  superiority  of  their  old  masters,  were  hut  little 
disposed  to  submit  to  the  harder  yoke  of  the  Romans;  and,  for 
many  years  they  maintained  an  ineffectual  struggle  against  the 
mistress  of  the  ancient  world.  During  the  struggle  they 
displayed  great  heroism,  but  were  of  course  ultimately  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  superior  skill  and  discipline  of  their  opponents, 
who,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  third  Runic  war,  and  the 
destruction  of  their  formidable  rival,  Carthage,  were  able  to 
crush  all  such  local  and  isolated  attempt.^  at  resistance  to  the 
extension  ol  their  majestic  and  absorbing  unity.  It  may, 
|H'rhaj)s,  be  worth  while  liei’e  to  mention  that  in  one  of  the 
battles  which  took  place  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sardi> 
Carthaginian  allies,  Tosto,  son  of  Amsicora,  the  chief  of  the 
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native  tribes,  was  slain  by  Ennius,  the  fatlior  of  Latin  poetry, 
if  we  mav  ])ut  any  eontidciiee  in  Silius  Italieus.  l*octs  seem 
formerly  to  liave  been  more  decidedly  “  men  of  action,^’  as  our 
iioi‘di hours  would  say,  than  they  have  been  of  late  years,  and 
^Esclivlus,  Ennius,  Cervantes,  and  Camoens,  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  as  iiiiieh  hy  the  sword  as  by  the  pen.  ( )ther  distinguished 
characters  of  Roman  history  iigiired  in  the  struggle  lor  the 
possession  of  Sardinia,  and  amongst  them  were  the  great  M.  P. 
Cato,  Tiberius,  and  Caius  (iraeehus,  Aurelius  Orestes, 
Porpeima,  M.  Attius  Ihilhus,  Pompey,  (iuintus  Tullius  Cicero, 
brother  of  the  orator,  Marcus  Scaurus,  in  whose  behalf  M.  T. 
Cicero  uttered  one  of  Ids  most  skilful  ])icces  of  special  pleading, 
and  thus  secured  his  immunity  from  the  punishment  due  to  his 
oppression  of  the  poor  Sardinians,  for  whom  the  great  advocate 
seems  to  have  entertained  almost  a  personal  anti})athy,  on 
account  of  some  private  (piarrel  with  a  native,  just  as  Horace 
abu.s(‘d  the  island  on  account  of  his  antipathy  to  Tigellius, 
the  favourite  of  Augustus,  and  one  of  the  most  renowned 
improrimfon  of  ancient  Italy.  Sextus  Pompeius,  son  of  the 
Triumvir,  a})pears  to  have  obtained  and  secured  the  possession 
of  Sardinia  for  some  time  ;  but  it  was  of  far  too  much  impor¬ 
tance  to  imperial  Rome,  as  a  source  of  grain,  lor  it  to  remain 
long  in  the  hands  of  an  o})])onent  of  thi‘  central  government, 
and  Augustus  shoi*tly  afterwards  attackc'd  and  destroyed  the 
power  of  this  last  representative  of  the  aristocratic  party.  From 
the  battle  of  Actiuin  to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Em2)ire, 
little  of  general  interest  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
island;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  political  sense.  Christianity  was 
introdiKM'd  at  ji  very  early  iieriod  of  church  liistory,  and  the 
martyrology  of  Sardinia  is  remarkably  rich  in  its  lists  of  victims 
for  the  sake  of  truth,  although  the  names  and  actions  look 
apocrvjdial  enougli  to  our  modern  (yes,  notwithstanding  the 
popular  respect  witli  which  the  rcjuitation  of  Saints  (lavino,  J^roto, 
Giannario,  Saturnino,  Lussorio,  (  Vssello,  Simplicio,  J^hisio,  and 
his  motlier  R('stituta,  Eusebius,  and  Ignatius,  are  still  regarded 
by  the  inliabitants  of  the  islaiul.  Cagliari,  tlie  present  capital, 
was  very  soon  after  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  erected  into 
the  dignity  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  island  ;  and  Quin- 
tasnis,  the  bishop,  wlio  assisted  at  the  Synod  of  Arles  about 
M  l,  was  the  first  prelate  whose  name  lias  bc'cn  clearly  identified 
in  connexion  with  that  dignity.  Septimus  Severus  wasejuajstor 
of  Sardinia  before  succeeding  to  the  empire ;  Theodosius  seems 
to  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  administration  of  the  island, 
and  to  have  punished  Natalius,  the  governor,  for  his  malversa¬ 
tions,  with  rather  more  justice  than  Severus  allowed  Plautius 
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to  punish  Knciiis  C’onstaiis,  the  praetor  ot‘  his  day,  for  morel v 
rciiioviiig‘  his  statues. 

After  the  division  of  tlio  lionian  Kin])in*  ainonpfst  the  fochle 
successors  ot  Constantine — falsely  called  tlu'  (Jreat — Sardinia 
passed  generally  under  the  doininion  of  the  Min])erors  of  the 
\Vest ;  hut  about  40o,  the  Vandals,  under  (ienseric,  ohtaiiwd 
possession  of  the  island  for  a  short  ])eriod,  and  therein 
established,  us  they  did  wherever  they  attiiiiu'd  ])ower,  the 
Ariun  sidusin.  The  Christian  church  during  the  fifth  centiirv 


was  sorely  agitated  by  these  troubles,  and  Sardinia  bore  her 
part  of  the  trials  of  the  age  nobly  and  well.  Siininaco,  elected 
po|X‘  in  4ns,  was  himself  a  Sardinian,  and  bo  played  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  ])art  in  tin*  early  church  history,  on  account  of  the 
sidusni  pnxluci'd  by  his  eh'ction  ;  whilst  Saint  Culgentius  and  the 


llishop  of  llippona  sought  reluge  in  the  island  from  the  ]>erse- 
cutions  of  Frasamondus,  the  reigning  Vandal  inoiiandi  (o(li): 
the  hitter  brought  with  him  the  relics  of  St.  Augustin,  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  which  remained  in  and  were  suj)posed  to  hallow  the  isle 


for  some  centuriivs. 


About  odd,  Justinian  attack(‘d  the  Vandal 


doininion  in  Wt*stern  Europe  and  in  Africa,  by  tlu*  army 
uiuh*!’  the  orders  of  llelisarius  ;  and  directly  that  general  had 
dostroytMl  the  power  of  the  Vandals,  in  the  great  batth*  fought 
against  them  in  bol,  when  they  were  under  the  orders  cf 
(leliinero  and  /a/one,  he  sent  an  army,  under  Cirillius,  to  seize 


possr^ssioii  of  Sardinia.  In  5ol,  Totila,  King  of  the  (ioths, 
succ(*i‘ded  in  wresting  the  ])oss('ssion  of  the  island  from  dustiiiiaii ; 
but  the  |)ower  of  the  Emjieror  of  the  hhist  was  r(*stor('d  in  ooJ 
by  Narsi's,  who  tinally  destroyed  the  (iothic  dominion  in  Italy 
and  in  the  Italian  islands.  The  Sardinians,  without  assistance 
from  th(»  East,  aj)]>ear  to  have  resisted  the  attacks  of  the 
lAunburds ;  and,  finally,  about  the  year  (Jtfo,  to  have  rendered 
themselves  ind(*pendent  oi*  the  daily  waning  em])ire  of  the 
successors  of  Justinian,  under  the  guidance  of  four  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  Cagliari,  by  name  Gialeto,  Nicido,  lor- 
(piato,  and  liierio,  who  divided  the  island  amongst  thenisclvcs 
into  the  four  jirovinces  of  (iigliari,  Torres,  Arborca,  and 
Uallura,  under  the  title  of  Giudicati. 

The  Sardinians,  however,  weie  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  tran¬ 
quillity  under  their  native  judges,  for  in  7(M),  Mussa,  a  leader  of 
the  strange  Saracenic  eurr(*nt  of  invasion,  made  a  first  descent  in 
the  Gull  ot  Falmas.  This  was  defeatt'd  ;  but  he  returned  in 
711,  with  a  more  ]iowerful  force,  and  drove  the  natives  from  the 
southern  ])arts  ot  the  island,  of  which  the  Saracens  retained  pos¬ 
session  for  the  remainder  of  the  eighth  centurv,  until  they  were 
again  defeated  by  a  combined  effort  of  the  four  judges. 


. 

AusoniiL^  of*  Cai>liari.  t 

nnd  UffO,w  of  Arborou.  J{„t  iT'"’  ' 

frtoct  u  pcriimnoiit  sctllcnioiu  in  Vn-.r  *'•*'*’  ”*'’"*"«■**  "nublo  to 

(Iwpnml  tolcavo  iho  inliabifants  iu 

by  their  incessant  attacks  thev  s  '‘"'I’"!  I"’»'^<"<sion ;  and 

ihrees  of  n.e  native  rub's  of 

meiit  of  the  eleventh  eenturv  tliese  l  ist  ^  ^ 

to  the  Ji('pul)li(:s  of*  Pisr  mul  r  *!•  apply 

''■“••I”-  . . I Ihi 

;i;mrrelled  over  the  .listi-ilMllt.  lJ, «’"*  <»'<'•> 

1  isans  s.iecetaled  in  seenrin.r  „  v.>rv  I''inally.  the 

"“’r‘  P-irts  of  the  island  .If  i  "''‘‘‘'f.'’  P"S;'‘t‘ssion  of  the 

retired  to  the  mountains,  lor ’years*  kmi'if  luid 

‘'"'‘■ix;»;lrn,.e  aj,minst  the  intruder  am?  I 
ensued  iH'tween  the  Pisans  •.ml  7/  "'ars  which 

•■  laiiter  to  the  history  of  the  If  i  i’l^ pT"  n'"  ''  «ad 

<“>1  one  so  often  qiloled  of  the  P  of’ ‘r  ‘"".'".'P' 
lesca,  immorlalizod  by  tho  verse  .f  .  ‘  <iJmrar- 

It  suited,  however,  the  plans  mW I  ♦’''■'"‘Hine. 

meneeinent  of  thetburfeJuth  ee 

‘^unlinia  to  tho  Kiu<r  of  v,.r„  ‘  ‘"''•'sfifuro  of 

republics  had  nearl^^  e\l  ustd  S  '  ‘-Xendin.' 

'!■«  mio!  '“.V  n.»  . . cri 

«ars  and  hh  ile,^  y  i?;.'''''  Therewen.  riyil 

‘frious  resistance  could  V  i  '“"‘‘r  'lute;  but  m. 

•l».tri.  „„e,  i"‘  h.S  M  T„  ',7"  '»  “ 

enormous  possessions  7i  ■  i  .  ‘  ‘  <'ll'urles  the 

r-'uewiun  the  hhupi,.;  <.f '  K,,u,o''"1* ’.'‘"''''r'  'l'^  u.ubitiou  of 
Arrajtou,  had  also*  in  pf'.i  .’,  |  '  ^  ‘'reniouious,  of 

Preatly  to  reconcile  the\  u/iv‘e  S  ’  ?  •  "I'ieh  lemled 

tl'e  establishment  m'  ‘  ">  IlK-ir  new  riders 

under  tho  name  of  “ Isf-,  nent^^.’"'"  ,'*?  ’■'•ju'esenlative  system.’ 
p",  that  the  h'rst  ntfeni.u  ^  "ortliv  of  ohserva- 

dates  from  the  snmi  *'‘l'’'"lucin;»  a  national  end,,  of 
Carta  de  Lo.oi  ”  J.  ' .  ‘■'^"I"ry-  'J’lio  code  called  “  Sn 

Arborea,  in  PttJ.j  Stated  by  J<;ieanor,  Gi..di,;p.ss„  of 

“'■"■•uistrative  Lmae  V  ’  "  '•‘■'"‘‘'kal.le  proof  of  the 

r^ul'l  thus  not  only  nr,iut.,i,  '■*  ‘'-'''.'■a''rdmary  woman,  wl.o 

<ncessaut  attacks  of  fl  "Cnu  her  mdepemleneo  a-miiist  the 

C*o  internal  ^.mlmioHojr'”"’"'"^^  '>ut.likewise  p;,?.;  : 

i""U”  was  retired  w  1.  '  “<’arta  de 

Spaniards  when  fliev  I,  ^  '""'I'fieations,  bv  the 

tliey  became  masters  of  the  island;  mul  ev'n 
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at  tlic  pres-nt  day,  it  is  reforrcd  to  occasionally  by  the  local 
courts  of  law.  Captain  (we  bep;  pardon  if  subsoquenf  pro- 
motion  should  have  naidered  this  title  incorrect)  Sinvtli  in 
his  third  chai)tcr,  quotes  largely  from  this  singular  sp'ecimen 
of  female  legislation,  and  the  passages  he  gives  may  also  be 
referred  to  as  illustrations  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Sardinian  language.  Having  thus  called  special  attention  to 
this  part  of  Captain  Smyth's  “Sketch,”  it  may,  however,  lie 
necessary  to  state  that  the  whole  of  the  legislation,  and  of'tho 
administration  of  the  island  has  been  changed  since  184S,  when 
the  last  reli(‘s  of  the  feudal  system  were  abolished  by  tlie  pro¬ 
clamation  ot  the  “  St  at  lit  o  Keale  ”  of  Piedmont,  and  the  vice¬ 
regal  court  and  administration  sujipressed. 

Few  events  worthy  of  record  apjiear  to  have  taken  jdace  in 
Sardinian  history  during  the  later  years  of  the  Spanish  do¬ 
minion.  fVrdinand  the  Catholic  established  the  Inquisition  in 
l  ly‘>.*;  the  Moors  made  frequent  predatorv  descents  upon  the 
coa>ts;  the  jdague  often  di'solated  the  badly  built  and  filthy 
toNMis;  till*  k  rench  and  other  (‘iiemies  of  Spain  from  time  fo 
time  ravaged  this  ex])osed  jiortion  of  her  dominions;  but  the 
intellect ual  development  of  the  nation  seems  to  have  been 
totally  arrested  by  the  numbing  influence  of  the  court  of 
31adnd,  under  the  later  princes  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  ( hi  the  extinction  of  that  contemptible  race, 

►  aidinia  passed  for  a  time  under  the  direct  dominion  of  Austria, 
having  beiui  coiupiered  for  (’harles  III.  by  theFnglish  admiral, 
Nr  J.  Li  ake^and  confirmed  to  him  by  the  Peace  of  Utreclit  in 
'  ^]•‘*^Ihlrds  made  a  desjieratc  attempt  to 

It  i OM  1  Sal (liiiia,  Sicily,  and  some  of  their  former  possessions 
in  the  ^Ii'diti  rraiK'an  :  and  for  a  time  they  succeeded  in  driving 
t  le  ^  UNfiians  out  id  the  fornu*!’  by  an  expedition  under  the 
iu(  ('!>  ol  the  Marijuis  de  Lede.  Put  I'lurope  combined  to 
c  U(  V  tile  ambitious  di'signs  of  Cardinal  Allieroni,  and  the 
Huadruplt*  Alliance  soon  compelled  Jdiilip  V.  of  Spain  to  restore 
iis  I  onqueMs.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  17‘J(b  Sardinia  was  ci*dod 
r  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  exchange  for  the  island 

September  11th  of  that  year,  the  Paron  di 
icmigio  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  newly 
criatei  King  of  Sardinia,  and  tliiis  again  united  the  island  to 

le  ate  and  destiny  of  Italy,  after  four  hundred  years  of 
loreign  dominion. 

Hu  House  of  Savoy  ruled  Sardinia  during  the  seventy  years 
r  V  .  hetween  their  (»btaining  possession  of  it  and  the 

11 V  Revolution,  with  suflicient  ability  to  secure  to 

V  the  inhabitants  ;  although  even  the 

ig  1  ened  ministries  of  such  men  as  Pogino,  Lascaris,  and 
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l^uonvicino  were  insufficient  to  dispel  the  evil  effects  of  the 
leiulal  and  ecclesiastical  abuses  which  had  been  fostered  by  the 
Spaniards  for  so  many  years.  Durinpj  tlie  awful  tempest  at  the 
011(1  of  the  eiglitecntli  century  we,  therefore,  find  that  the 
attempts  of  the  anti-feudal  reformers  of  Sardinia,  even  with 
the  support  of  a  French  expedition,  were  insufficient  to  produce 
aiiv  change  in  tlie  government ;  and  the  Sardinians  continued 
faithlul  to  their  numarcli  and  their  old  constitution  wlien  the 
states  of  the  mainland  had  bt'eii  absorbed  in  the  gigantic,  but 
cplieincral,  empire  of  Napoleon  the  (treat.  In  180(),  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  Vittorio  Fmanuele  I.,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  Cagliari,  and  he  remained  there  until  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  in  1814,  under  the  protection  of  the  English  navy 
ami  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Sardinians.  The  island  certainly 
{rained  bv  this  immediate  contact  with  rovaltv ;  for  its  wants 
wore  more  keenly  felt,  and  there  was  a  more  direct  feeling  of 
interest  inspired  amongst  those  who  were  in  a  ])osition  to 
remedy  them ;  but  a  series  of  bad  harvests,  of  epidemics,  of 
attacks  by  the  Jlarbary  pirates,  of  jialace  intrigues,  for  some 
years  rendered  vain  all  attem])ts  at  improvement  or  ])rogre8s. 
Unfortunately,  also,  the  kings  of  Sardinia  on  their  restoration 
to  their  old  dominions,  confounded,  under  the  same  feiding  of 
jealous  antipathy,  reform  and  revolution  ;  so  that  during  the 
reigns  of  Vittorio  Emanuele  and  of  Carlo  Felice,  very  little 
change  was  made  from  the  mediaeval  system  of  government 
which  prevailed  in  Sardinia  before  the  great  French  Revolution. 
It  is  true  that  Carlo  Felice  altered  the  details  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  civil  affairs,  justice,  and  linance,  in  some  important 
details;  that  he  revived  the  universities,  and  opened  elementary 
schools;  introduced  vaccination,  and  execut(‘d  the  line  road 
which  traverses  the  island  from  north  to  south  between  Rorto 
T()rres,  Sassari,  Oristano,  and  (Cagliari.  Rut  tlie  effect  of  these 
wise  measures  must  necessarily  liave  been  slow  in  its  growth ; 
and  even  now  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  totally  illiterate 
jicrsons  in  the  remoter  and  more  uneivili/ed  jiarts  of  the  island 
ri  not  less  than  92  per  cent.,  and  only  one  diligence  runs 
lietwecn  the  cajiitals  of  the  northern  and  southern  districts  of 
Nirdinia.  The  cholera  has  of  late  years  also  exercised  terrible 
ravages  amongst  this  unfortunate  ])opulation  ;  but  there  seems 
to  Ix'  little  reason  to  ([uestion  the  idtimate  success  of  the  reforms 
uitroduccd  by  Carlo  Alberto,  of  whom  we  confess  that  we 
entertain  a  very  much  warmer  sentiment  of  admiration  since 
wo  have  been  able  personally  to  remark  the  effect  of  his  govern- 
laent.  All  the  (dd  Spanish  legislation  has  in  fact  been  swept 
away  from  Sardinia  ;  feudalism  and  exclusive  privileges,  castes 
and  corporations  abolished  ;  property  and  personal  rights  have 
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boon  placed  upon  tlio  same  footing  ns  in  the  states  on  the  main¬ 
land  ;  tlic  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  heen  intro¬ 
duced  ;  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  execution  of  public 

works;  regular  communications  have  been  established  lu‘twccii  the 

island  and  Genoa  by  steamboats,  and  latterly,  by  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph  ;  and  in  all  politicalmatters,theSardinianshavebeen placed 

upon  the  same  footing  as  tbe  Italian  subjects  of  the  kingdom. 

The  works  of  M(*ssrs.  Yirgilio,  Delessert,  (  arbonazzi  and 
llernardi,  certainly  show,  liowever,  that  although  mueh  niav 
have  b('eu  done  in  Sardinia,  more  remains  to  do ;  and  the 
impression  we  ourselves  derived  from  the  observations  made 
during  our  rapid  journey  through  tlu*  soutbern  part  of  the 
islaml,  and  along  the  liigh  road  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  cajutal,  was  most  uiKpiestionably  that  its  population 
Svas  even  at  the  present  day,  and  notwithstanding  recent 
refoiTOS,  nearly  as  much  behind  the  rest  of  Kurope  as  that  of 
Spain  itself — with  equal  elements  of  wealth  and  greatness,  bt‘  it 
observed.  !M.  Yirgilio,  moreover,  gives  a  very  sad  account  of 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  insecurity  of  life  and 
])roj)erty  in  the  island  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  bolievo  that 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  exaggeration  in  his  attacks 
u])on  a  system  which  does  not  exactly  suit  his  personal  views; 
and  that  he  has  ust'd  an  advocate’s  license  in  “  making  out  u 
against  an  arrangement  of  judicial  functions  he  wishes 
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to  have  altered.  Yet,  even  if  all  that  he  says  on  the  score  of 
the  existing  brigandage  and  banditti  of  Sardinia  were  true,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  course  of  civilization  so  wisely  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  late  and  the  present  king,  must  in  a  very  short 
time  remove  these  blots.  Equal  laws,  liberty,  a  free  press, 
municipal  institutions,  and,  last  not  least,  free  trade,  must 
excite  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  any  people;  and 
they  certainly  will  not  fail  in  producing  their  full  etfect  upon  a 
race  so  intelligent,  and  so  naturally  good,  as  we  know  that  the 
Sardinians  aie.  liong  centuries  of  misrule  and  oppression  bj 
nearly  all  the  successive  devastators  of  the  fair  lands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  have  been  followed  by  their  natural  oonsc- 
ouences  in  this  instance  as  elsewhere,  and  have  really  reduced 
the  Sardinian  |x*asant  to  an  intellectual  condition  ])erhaps  infe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  the  Irish  cottiers;  whilst  the  strong  passions ct 
warmer  climates  have  impressed  upon  this  rudeness  a  fiercer 
and  more  r(‘vengeful  character  than  we  are  accustomed  to  meet 
with  in  our  own  colder  latitudes.  Tluue  are,  however, 
ropt'at,  amongst  the  Sardinians  all  the  elements  of  a  great  and 
a  good  |vople  :  strong  faith,  respect  for  ancient  institutiouM 
desire  for  improvement,  sobrietv,  industry,  hospitality,  and, 
when  properly  handled,  great  tractableness.  With  such  quail* 
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tics,  and  with  tlio  existing  Ireo  and  enlightonod  government, 
thev  cannot  fail  to  advance  rapidly  in  the  scale  of  nations, — 
cspcnially  if  they  learn  to  depend  niaiidy  n|Km  their  own 
exertions,  and  avoid  the  dangerous  error  of  most  Continental 
constitutional  states,  viz.,  that  of  trusting  to  the  **  central 
administration’'  for  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  tlicir  progress. 
We  suspect  from  the  tone  of  the  Italian  works  we  luive  been 
considering,  and  from  the  spirit  of  the  local  j)a])ers,  that  there 
is  a  tendency  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia  to  cast  the 
responsibility  of  all  their  evils  upon  the  government,  instead  of 
viprorously  attempting  to  remove  them  by  their  own  exertions. 
Tlicv  must,  and  no  doubt  will,  learn  the  lesson  (’arlo  Alberto 
strove  to  impress  on  liis  fellow-countrymen;  and  when  “  Sar- 
de^ma  lara  da  se”  she  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  unbounded 
riches  of  her  soil,  her  mines,  forests,  waters,  and  ])lains,  will 
again  make  her  what  she  once  was,  the  garden  and  the  granary 
ot‘  Kurope.  As  it  is,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  apathy  with 
which  our  merchants  have  treated  this  marvellous  land,  and  at 
the  comparative  ignorance  of  the  British  ])ublic  of  the  resources 
it  possesses. 

We  j)ropose  in  a  future  article  to  dwell  u])on  tlie  literary 
history,  and  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  of  Sardinia; 
hut  we  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  hearty  admira¬ 
tion  of  (\a])tain  Smyth’s  “Sketch,”  and  of  Martini’s  elegant 
“  Compendio  della  Storia  de  Sardegna.”  Captain  Smytli’s 
work,  indeed,  contains  nearly  all  that  it  was  important  to  record 
hetore  tlie  late  organic  changes  ;  and  it  has  Ix'on  largly  copied 
hy  M.  de  la  Marmora, — without  due  acknowledgment,  we  opine. 
It  is  reinarkjibly  well  writtem  ;  and  though  somewhat  out  of  date. 
It  still  contrasts  in  its  painstaking,  ])hilosopliical  spirit  very 
oddly  with  the  flip])ant  Imdandvrip  of  M.  Delessert,  a  ])erfect 
ty|)e  ot  the  travelling  “lion”  of  the  Boulevards  of  Baris, — 
pleasant  and  amusing  witlml.  B(‘rhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  compare 
works  so  avowedly  different  in  character  as  those  last  men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  scenes  they  describe  being  identical,  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  resist  the  t(‘m])tation.  Iho  merits  of  the 
other  books  we  have  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  article  arc 
niore  inircdy  tecdinical ;  yet  ev(*n  the  ordinary  reader  will  find 
much  to  interest  him  in  De  la  Marmora’s  comprehensive  work, 
which  is,  ind(‘cd,  a  noble  record  of,  it  is  said,  thirty-five  years’ 
^tudy  and  research;  and  in  Baldracco’s  M  ineralogic^al  Kssay, 
there  will  be  found  many  striking  ])assages  of  a  more  general 
eharacter  than  its  title  would  im])ly.  NN  ould  that  w'e  wiTeable 
to  induce  our  readers  to  examine  tlie  wholes  subject  with  the 
^anie  interest  wo  have  felt !  The  best  preparation  for  the  study 
^1  the  natural  and  political  history  of  such  places  as  Sardinia 
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is,  perliaps,  a  ])ersonal  visit ;  and  as  il  is  now  so  oasv  for 
travelling:  Englishnien  to  reach  Cagliari  or  Sassari,  ?'!(}  (tenoa 
or  Marseilles,  we  strongly  urge  tlioso  who  can  put  up  occa¬ 
sionally  with  hard  fare  and  want  of  personal  comforts,  to  see 
with  their  own  eyes  how  easy  it  is  to  waste  the  good  tliim^s  of 
Providence,  and  how  o(pially  easy  it  would  he  to  rei)air  past 
errors.  Tn  the  meantime,  they  who  cannot  ti’avel  so  far,  iiiav 
depend  upon  iiiiding  much  amusement  and  instruction  in  the 
works  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article,  to  which  wo  arc  anxious 
to  call  particular  attention  on  the  score  of  their  own  merits, 
and  of  the  country  with  which  they  are  connected. 


Am.  TIL— JOSIAH  CONDEIL 


Josiah  Conder :  A  ^femolr.  By  Imstace  B.  (.^ondcr,  31. A.  London: 

Snow.  1S57. 

I?i\i  vmintrijani'  rij  Ton  Oeov  jiovXij  iKoifi/iOi]  (‘‘After  he 

had  served  his  own  generation,  hy  the  will  of  (Tod,  he  fell  asleep.” 
Actsxiii.  30) : — these  are  the  touching  and  beautiful  words  which 
3Ir.  (\>nder  has  pretixed  to  this  31emoirof  his  father;  and  none 
could  have  been  more  appropriate.  Through  a  long  life  of  inces¬ 
sant  and  exhausting  labour,  Josiah  (3)NI)Ek  was  sustained  and 
animated  by  the  sublime  conviction  that  he  was  “serving his 
generation  by  the  will  of  (lod;”  and  he  served  it  well.  Had  he 
lK*en  tired  with  literary  ambition  he  never  would  have  given  his 
strength  to  the  obscure  drudgery  of  editing  the  F(ffriof  newspaper 
or  this  Heview.  Had  he  been  sordid  or  sellish,  he  would  never 
have  remained  in  the  ranks  of  Reform  and  Dissent  ;  for  in  hh 
early  life,  wealth,  ri'.spect ability,  and  ])0W(‘r  were  all  on  the 
other  side.  He  was  true  to  the  cause  of  lilx'rty  in  the  darkest 
days  ot  Tory  rule  and  ecclesiastical  supremacy ;  and  tor  years 
ho  struggled  with  heroic  earnestness,  and  spite  of  the  coM 
inditference  of  those  whose  ])rinciples  and  interests  ho  >vas 
striving  to  promote,  to  maintain  the  old  reputation  of  Aoncoii* 
lormity  for  literature  and  learning.  It  were  base  in  us  who  arc 
lighting  the  same  battle  in  more  ])rosperous  times,  not  to 
remember  his  services  with  ])rofound  and  grateful  veneration. 
He  not  only  tought  on  the  right  side,  but  in  the  right  spirit. 
H  at  any  time  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  in  the  excitcinont  of 
the  connict,  j^ersonal  passion  is  inflaming  public  zeal,  and  the 
love  of  victory  displacing  the  love  of  truth ;  that  wc  arc 
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becoming  dogmatic  and  tyrannical  in  our  advocacy  of  freedom, 
and  worldly,  seltisli,  and  irreligious,  even  in  our  labours  for 
Christ,  Josiali  C’onder’s  history  should  at  once  rebuke  and 
encourage  us.  lie  was  devout  even  while  engaged  in  political 
strife,  and  gentle  even  in  ecclesiastical  controversy. 

The  graceful  pen  of  ^Ir.  Eustace  Conder  has  j)roduced 
a  life  singularly  free  from  the  faults  whicli  usually  distigure 
biographies  written  by  near  relatives.  AVe  lionoured  his 
father  greatly  before  reading  this  Memoir ;  we  lionour  him 
more  now. 

Josiah  Conder  was  born  in  Falcon  Street,  Aldersgate  Street, 
S('ptomhcr  17th,  1781).  His  grandfather,  Dr.  John  Conder, 
was  theological  tutor  of  the  Dissenting  (Adlege  which  then 
existed  at  Alile  End,  and  pastor  of  a  church  in  Aloortiehls, — a 
man  of  considerable  mark  and  influence  in  his  day.  His  fourtli 
son,  Thomas,  attended  the  college  lectures  with  the  students, 
and  became  a  respectable  scholar;  and  he  was  still  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  liis  g(^od  sense  and  X)iety,  gentleness  and  modesty. 
Those  qualities  he  transmitti'd  to  his  son,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  Josiidi  Conder,  in  an  autobiogra])hical  fragment, 
eonmienced  in  his  twentieth  year,  refers  gratefully  to  the  wdse 
and  religious  training  of  his  childhood.  Those  were  days  whem 
Christian  men  spent  their  sabbath  evenings  in  catechizing  their 
children,  and  talking  with  them,  together  and  apart,  concerning 
Christ  and  heaven  ;  and  hence,  if  there  w’cre  fewer  won  from 
the  world  without,  by  the  public  preaching  of  the  gospel,  there 
were  fewer  lost  from  the  household  of  the  church  wu’thin 
through  neglect  of  private  instruction  and  ])raycr. 

AVhen  five  years  of  age,  he  lost  an  eye  through  an  attack  of 
small  pox ;  and  dreadful  as  this  loss  must  have  been,  he  used  to  say 
that,  perhaps,  it  was  the  origin  and  occasion  of  some  of  the 
most  important  blessings  of  his  subsecpient  life.  It  made  him 
shrink  from  the  rough  and  riotous  sports  of  his  school-mates  ; 
it  won  for  him  tlic  sympathy  of  many  friends ;  and  it  lielj)ed 
to  confirm  his  natural  tendencies  to  a  quiet  and  reflective  life. 
Its  immediate  result  was,  tliat  he  was  sent  as  a  visitor  to  Air. 
Palmer’s,  at  Hackney,  a  Nonconformist  minister  of  some  emi¬ 
nence  in  his  time,  and  whoso  name  is  still  familiar  to  us  ;  the 
object  of  this  visit  being  to  try  the  (dh'ct  of  electricity  in 
r(^ucing  the  protruding  organ.  Air.  Ihdiner  kept  a  school,  and 
his  little  visitor,  who  preferred  the  Latin  grammar  to  idlenes.s, 
voluntarily  became  his  j)U])il  as  xvoll  as  his  guest,  and  made 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies.  P'ven  at  school,  his  literary  j)ro- 
jHiisities  n'vealed  themselves.  At  ten  years  of  age,  lie  wrote 
his  tirst  essay  for  a  monthly  magazine,  to  which  some  of  Air. 

aimer’s  scholars  contributed ;  prizes  were  given  to  tlie  lads 
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the  best  con) positions,  and  Josiah  Tender  won  two  silver 
Miedals  ;  lie  turned  s<»iiie  ot*  J'sop’s  Fables  into  rliynio;  and 
witli  an  instinctive  j)er(‘epti()n  of  his  future  destiny,  he  became 
editor  of  a  school  ne\vspa])er. 

Who  can  forget  tin*  rapture  of  a])pearin<i:  in  print  for  the  first 
tinier  The  first  fee  of  the  ])hysician,  the  first  bri(‘f  of  the 
barrister,  even  the  first  ball  of  the  yemn^  beauty,  are  all  |)0()r 
and  coimnonplace  delights,  compared  with  the  first  printiHl 
poem  of  a  younjif  author  ; — we  say  povm,  for  everybody  scribbles 
rh vines  before  writing  prose,  just  as  ehildren  run  before  they 
walk,  dosiah  ('onder  knew'  this  bliss,  never  to  be  know’ii  but 
once,  when  he  was  about  sixteen.  J)r.  Aiken  ('dited  the 
AiJteit(Bum  in  those  days  ;  and  we  do  not  w  onder  that  he  inserted 
the  verses  of  his  youn^  contributor,  or  that  he  was  so  phused 
w’ith  them,  that  he  calh‘d  at  liis  father’s  house,  and  invited  the 
poet  to  dine  with  him. 

Kncoura<::ement  and  admirinp;  syni])athy  also  came  to  the 
ardent  lad  from  the  accomplished  family  of*  the  'faylors,  at 
Unjj^ar.  To  Aim  Taylor,  who  afterw  ards  became  ^Irs.  (iillxTt, 
lie  wrote  with  all  the  frei'dom  and  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
concerninji;  his  manifold  ])rojects,  hojies,  and  fears.  The 
younjj  ladies  at  Onj^ar  submitted  their  compositions  to  the 
judgment  of  the  youn^  bookseller  in  Ilucklersburv,  and  he  in 
turn  rmdved  their  criticisms  on  his  own.  Hein^^  in  London, 
and  in  the  house  of  a  ])ublisher,  he  w'as  in  the  way  of  hearing 
literary  j^ossip,  which  he  diligently  communicati'd  to  his  friends 
in  the  count ly.  Those  morning  hours  in  the  history  of  a 
literary  man,  while  ambition  is  still  undaunted  by  disa]>jx)int- 
nient  and  defeat — w'hile  friends  are  ho})in<^  for  wondrous  things 
from  the  new-born  and  untried  p;enius,  and  he  hinist'  If  has 
not  vet  found  the  limits  of  his  strength, — those  morninit  hours, 
lieforo  the  heat  imd  weariness  of  the  day  come  on,  are  lull 
of  intoxicating;  happiness.  Afterw'ards,  literature  becomes 
a  labour;  tluui,  it  is  a  })assion  and  a  victory.  Afterwards,  the 
brain  works  for  bread  or  for  practical  usefulness  ;  then  the  soul 
is  thrilled  with  thoug;hts  of  possible  g;lorv  and  an  imperishable 
name.  Kven  if  the  hig;hest  success  is  won,  there  is  less  of 
exciting;  joy  in  being;  g:roat,  than  in  admiring  g;rcatiiess,  and 
hoping  to  achieve  it.  Pleasant,  very  ])leasant,  must  those 
years  have  been,  during  which  Josiah  Condor  and  bis  Iriendi 
dow  n  in  Essex  were  stimulating  each  other’s  enthusiasm,  and 
dreaming  of  future  fame. 

Ihis  literary  friendship  led  to  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
poi'ins,  under ‘the  title  of  the  ‘‘Associate  .Minstrels,”  to  winch 
Ann  and  Jane  Taylor,  their  father  the  Kev.  Isaac 
J.  Ct.  Strutt,  Eliza  Thomas  (Josiah  Condor’s  future  wile)» 
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Josiah  Coiuler,  and  liis  father,  contributed.  It  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  that  in  tliree  years  a  second  edition  was  called  for. 
This  si>cond  edition  contained  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Mr.  Coiider’s  ])oenis,  the  “  Iteverie,”  with  the  second  j)art 
ot‘  which,  coinuiencinp^  “  Oh  !  tlie  hour  when  this  material  shall 
liave  vanished  like  a  cloud,’’  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar ; 
the  tirst  part,  though  not  so  well  known,  lias  merits  of  a  hifi:h 
order,  and  is  very  properly  inserted  in  the  ^lemoir. 

Mr.  Thomas  (Jonder  was  brought  up  to  the  business  of 
a  map  engraver;  but  lie  also  en«^ap:ed  in  booksellin<r  and 
publishing.  In  1811,  having  sunk  into  infirm  health,  which 
made  him  unable  to  sustain  the  anxieties  and  exertions  of 
trade,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  his  son  Josiah  should 
take  the  business  on  his  own  account ;  for  a  few  years, 
therefore,  the  future  editoi*  belonp:('d  to  the  honouralde  fra¬ 
ternity  of  London  publishers.  About  the  time  of  his  marriaji^c 
in  ISio,  he  removed  from  Ihicklersbury  to  St.  J^aul’s  Church- 
Viird  ;  hut  Mrs.  bonder’s  health  not  bi'in^*  ^ood,  and  inllmmced, 
doubtless,  by  his  own  tendencies,  as  well  as  liy  the  counsel  and 
wishes  of  friends,  he  determined,  after  livinjj^  there  for  four  or 
live  years,  to  abandon  trade  lor  literature.  In  181!),  he  sold  his 
business  to  Messrs,  lloldsworth  and  liall,  and  removed  to  the 
little  village  of  St.  Michael’s,  near  St.  Alban’s.  From  this 
time  to  his  last  illness,  his  })en  could  scan^ely  litiA^e  been  idle 
for  a  day. 

The  K('I.i:cti(’  had  been  commenced  in  1805.  It  was  intended 
at  tirst  to  represent  both  churchinen  and  disgimters ;  silence, 
therefore,  was  imjmsed  on  all  disputable  ecclesiastical  questions; 
and  the  strength  of  the  Review  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintc- 
iiauce  of  evangelical  religion.  A  ik'W  series  Ix'gan  in  1814, 
“published  by  Josiah  CVinder.”  The  pi*o[)riet()r  and  publisher  had 
often  to  discharge  the  duties  of  editor,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  seated  himself  permanently  in  the  editorial  chair.  For  twenty 
years,  this  Review'  w'as  under  his  w  ise  and  abh^  conduct ;  and 
the  services  it  rendered  to  dissent  and  to  the  highest  interests 
of  the  Lnglish  nation  during  tlu'  stormy  years  which  preced(‘d 
tlie  repeal  of  the  T\‘st  and  (^)rporation  Acts,  the  carrying  of 
Catholic  Kmancipation  and  the  RiTorm  Rill,  w'ere  eminently 
great.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  great  religious  revival  of  the 
last  century  had  naturally  lod  to  the  disnaragement  of  soholar- 
ship  and  literature  by  the  Fvangelicaf  ])artv;  the  scarcely 
conceuh'd  scepticism  of  the  early  Jvl inburgh  lleviewers,  asso- 
ciati'd  as  it  was  w  ith  genius  and  a  remarkable  command  of  all 
the  resources  of  literary  w'arfare,  instead  of  making  Christian 
Rieii  more  diligent  in  securing  for  religion  the  service  of  learning 
and  culture,  had  half  converted  them  to  the  old  falsehood  that 
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devotion  is  the  offsprin^^  of  ignorance,  and  tluit  wit,  scholarship, 
and  literature  are  unfriendly  to  piety.  That  we  have  now 
nearly  escaped  from  that  pernicious  belief  is  owing,  in  good  part, 
to  the  exertions  of  the  men  who  were  associated  with  Jusiah 
Conder  in  the  writing  of  the  EcLEnic  Eeview.  Among  them 
were  James  Montgomery,  Dr.  Chalmers,  John  Foster,  Dr.  pyc 
Smith,  Robert  Hall,  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  Dr.  Adam  Clarko, 
Dr.  Francis  Okely,  a  ^loraviaii  minister,*  and  John  Robertson, 
w'hose  name  few  of  our  readers  probably  are  accpiainted  witli, 
but  wdio  was  distinguislu'd  for  a  de})th  and  accunicy  ol*  Greek 
scholarship  not  then  common  among  dissenting  ministers,  by- 
and-bye  came  other  names,  which  are  still  w^orn  with  lionour 
by  the  living,  but  these  we  forbear  to  mention.  Southey  speak>« 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Conder  of  having  “  thought  ere  tins  to  have 
offered  you  an  article  for  your  Review/'  but  we  believe  that 
this  purpose  was  never  carried  out. 

^Ir.  Eustace  Conder  writes : — 

“Among  the  stated  or  occasional  contributors  were  some  whose 
names  have  since  risen  to  the  highest  rank  in  literature ;  others,  of 
accomplished  scholarship,  elegant  taste,  and  scarcely  inferior  intel¬ 
lectual  power,  yet  who  never  made  themselves  a  name,  i)ut  were 
content  to  fight  the  battle  of  knowledge  and  of  progress  in  that  great 
army  of  anonymous  writers,  to  whom  the  world  has  been  so  much 
indebted  from  the  days  of  Job  of  to  the  days  of  steam-printing 
and  penny  literature.  It  is  a  curious  topic,  of  rellection  how  much 
of  the  current  gold  of  human  thought  and  speech  has  come  down 
with  no  image  and  superscription  upon  it ;  liow  many  strong  and 
stirring,  wise  and  pointed,  or  sweet  and  tiuuler  sayings,  that  have 
become  immortal,  were  uttered  by  unknown  or  forgottt'ii  lips.  It 
would  be  somewhat  melancholy  to  think  of  so  much  hard,  faithful, 
fruitful  labour,  wrought  in  obscurity,  and  Hung  into  the  world’s 
tre.asury  without  the  grace  of  a  single  acknowledgment,  did  we  not 
remember  that  literary  fame  is,  after  all,  the  giants  excepted,  but 
a  tardier  oblivion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  true  work  can 
perish,  no  fruitful  labour  can  be  vain,  and  though  the  world  may 
forget  it,  ‘the  Day  shall  reveal  it.’” 

Tbe  ^lemoir  is  enricbed  by  ii  selection  from  the  letters  which 
passed  between  the  editor  and  some  of  the  more  distinguished 
of  his  stalf ;  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  arc  those  wbieh  boar  the  signature  ol  John 
Foster.  Tbe  E('I.E(TIC  sometimes  eulogized  Soutbev,  as  Foster 
thought,  to  excess  ;  and  his  protests  are  almost  grotesque!} 


•  Some  account  of  Dr.  Okely  may  be  found  in  the  Life  of  John  tester 
ol.  II.,  paj^e  ()2,  Ilohn’s  edition).  He  was  a  Moravian  by  birth  and  cduca* 
tion,  relapsed  into  infidelity  ;  but  subsequently  becamo  an^  earnest  sn 
devout  Christian. 
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•  indignant.  AVliat  a  pleasant  thing  for  an  editor  to  receive, 
from  by  far  his  most  valuable  contributor,  a  letter  beginning 
thus : — 

— It  was  about  tliat  Southey  we  were  talking;  and  here  is 
this  Carmen  Triumphal e  bepraised  in  our  sapient  Keview,  with  some 
staring  extravagance  about  one  of  the  stanzas  being  enougli  to  ‘  create 
a  soul  beneath  the  ribs  of  death  ’  and  the  like, — as  puerile  rant  as  any 
enemy  of  the  Keview  could  desire  to  see  in  its  pages.” 

Not  satisfied  with  this  protest,  the  uiirolonting  critic  returns 
to  the  charge  in  his  next  letter,  and  after  sonic  vehement 
introductory  sentences,  delivers  the  following  judgment  with 
Ilhadamanthine  sternness  on  the  Jjaureate:  — 


“  The  man  seems  to  have  no  ])erception  of  the  dillerence  between 
a  dignified  boldness,  and  even  extravagance  of  liction,  and  a  chihliah, 
silly  extravagance, — between  epic  (jiantism^  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
and  a  futile,  phantastic  monstrosity,  lie  has  been  so  much  and 
fondly  conversant  with  the  insijiid  ravings  and  dreams  of  so  many 
drivelling  superstitions,  that  he  has  spoiled,  most  likely  irrecoverably, 
his  own  great  genius.  His  pride  of  independence  would  not  let  him 
stay  in  the  school  of  Milton,  and  here  are  the  consequences.  AV'ith 
all  his  pride  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  venture  into  vastness 
without  a  guide  or  attendant.  He  could  not  tread  the  crude  con¬ 
sistence  of  Chaos  with  an  angel’s  port,  step,  and  stride.  Hut  he  will 
certainly  go  lloundering  on — I  mean,  unless  you,  recollecting  that 
friendship  should  bo  a  compact  of  mutual  utility,  shall  set  yourself 
earnestly  to  recall  him,  instead  of  shouting  honour  and  glory,  as  you 
do,  without  exception  or  limit,  when  he  sends  you  a  canto  of  his 
Mss.  As  to  our  *  di/fieriny  in  tofo*  about  the  merits  of  his  poetry, 
that  can  hardly  be,  unless  even  my  ])raises  are  in  the  wrong  place, — 
unless  it  is  7iot  for  the  vividness  of  his  conception,  the  perfection  of 
his  painting,  the  richness  and  diversity  and  accuracy  of  whatever  ho 
writes  in  the  way  of  description,  the  tenderness  sometimes  of  his 
sentiments,  and  the  vast  scope  of  his  observation  and  knowledge,  that 
he  is  to  be  admired.” 


Foster  himself  had  written  a  remarkable  article  for  the 
Review  on  the  ‘‘  Curse  of  Kehanui  ”  two  or  three  years  before, 
and  appears  to  have  watched  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx  every  sub- 
seejuent  reference  to  Southey  which  appeared  in  these  pages. 
Rerhaps,  no  truer  estimate  of  Southey’s  genius  was  ever  written 
than  that  in  the  letter  we  have  just  extraetc'd.  Some  of  bis 
ballads  arc  among  the  most  perfect  things  of  the  kind  in  our 
language ;  his  larger  poems  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  for 
their  great  blemishes  than  for  great  merits. 

“  The  thing  that  hath  been,”  said  Solomon,  is  that  which 
shall  be  ;  and  that  which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall  be  done ; 
*ind  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.”  Early  in  1821, 
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Mr.  CuudtT  wrote  to  a  friend  about  the  Iv  llctic  :  “'I he  sale 
docs  not  increase;’’  ‘‘1  am  almost  sick  of  the  work.’’  His 
task  is  “  ungracious  and  laborious.”  AVc  have  asked  ourselves 
again  and  again  wlicther  disappointment  and  discourageinoat 
arc  the  normal  condition  of  tlic  editor  of  a  literary  review  con- 
nected  with  any  of  the  great  Xonconfonnist  coinmuniiio^  Must 
our  path  be  a  rugged  one  to  the  end  ?  -\rc  wo  doomed  to  work 
in  fetters  till  the  close  of  our  days''  AVill  the  clouds  never 
break,  and  the  sunshine  never  come*:"  AW  slioidd  bo  glad  to 
give  ho|K'ful  answers  to  these  questions. 

The  various  dissenting  denominations  derivi^  their  chief 
strength  from  the  trading  and  manufacturing  elapses.  The 
rich  belong  to  the  Kstablishment  ;  and  in  her  ranks  is  also  to 
be  found  the  great  body  of  professional  men.  lienee,  there  are 
comparatively  few  laymen  eoniieetcd  M’ith  our  churches  who 
liave  enough  leisure  and  cnougli  culture — for  both  are  needed— 
to  (uire  for  what  reipiiros  vigorous  and  sustained  atteiilkm. 
Our  best  and  most  tliouglitful  tradesmen  and  manufaeturors  arc 
t(»o  busy  for  any  reading  except  that  wliieli  they  feel  to  be* 
neeossary  fm*  tlie  strengtii  of  their  ])orsonal  religious  life, 
'fheir  leisure  hours  are  largely  given  to  the  niaiutenaiua*  of  our 
\)hilauthropie  and  religious  sdcit'ties.  If  they  read  anything 
i)esides  the  Times  and  a  local  newspaper,  they  want  sniuethiiig 
racy,  brilliant,  and  amusing, — something  whicli  can  he  read 
without  trouble,  and  will  bo  remembered  pleasantly  afterwards,— 
a  graphic  hook  of  travels  like  “  Kuthen,”  a  stimulating  life  like 
Fowell  Ihixton's  or  George  Steplienson’s,  or  a  volinuo  of  laugh* 
able  stories  and  clever  sketches  of  men  and  things  like  Lord 
(’oekburn’s  Heminiscences.  ]S(>t  that  we  mean  to  iin])ly  that 
our  middle  classes  are  deficient  in  mental  power.  AVe  believe 
that  they  have  the  keenest  and  acutest  intellects  in  the  eouiitrv, 
or  the  world, — tlie  most  vigorous  sense,  and  brains  capahle  of 
the  severest  labour,  of  any  order  of  men  under  tlie  suu.  bat 
they  give  their  strength  to  business  and  to  jiublie  duties,  not  to 
l)ooks.  And  though  we  could  lieartily  wish  that  they  kad 
more  literature,  God  forbid  that  tlie  time  should  ever  come 
when  the  manly  and  jiraetieal  (pialilies  fur  which  they  are  no^ 
distinguished,  sludl  have  disappeared.  AVo  iiilinitely  preier 
hard  work  to  indolent  intelleetualism. 

thir  mini>ters  arc  nearly  all  of  them  men  to  whom  a  Levies 
is  a  most  welcome  guest ;  but  the  salaries  of  most  of  them  are 
so  small  that  we  cannot  wonder  or  complain  that  so  lew  of 
them  suhserihe  even  to  their  own  literary  representatives- 
Those  who  need  most  the  refreshment  and  stimulus  of  a 
monthly  or  “(juarterly”  are  jireciselv  the  men  who  an' 
least  able  to  be  subscribers.  How  is  it  that  it  has  not  occurred 
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to  some  one  or  two  t bought  l‘u  I  and  generous  Jaynieii  in  every 
l^aptist  and  Indepondont  eliuroli  in  the  kingdom  quietly  to 
ordiT  for  their  minister  the  EcLKme  and  the  lirifu/i  Quarferlj/f 
never  letting  him  know  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  tho  couple 
of  guineas  which  covered  the  subseriptiou  to  bothi^* 

but  wc  have  said  more  about  tliis  than  we  intended;  and 
must  return  to  the  life  of  our  laborious  ])redecessor.  We  left 
liiiu  at  St.  ^liehaers,  near  St.  Alban’s;  there  he  was  busy  with 
the  Eei.OTic,  sometimes  writing  the  whole  Iteview  himself; 
and  engiiged  in  a  dozen  literary  ventures  lu'sides.  During  the 
next  few  years  he  wrote  tlie  ‘Olodern  Traveller/’  published 
one  or  two  volumes  id*  Village  Lectures,”  and  a  Dictionary 
of  (ieograt>liy,  a  n(‘>v  ^Translation  of  tho  Lpistlo  to  the 
Jlehrews,  an  account  of  the  various  Religions  of  the  AVorld, 
and  a  volume  of  Poems,  and  edited  the  “Congregational  Hymn 
book.”  Jhit  wo  liave  only  given  just  what  we  remember; 
turning  over  half-a-dozen  ])agt's  of  the  jMemoir,  wx*  lind  that 
the  list  of  his  labours  might  have  been  made  tliree  or  four  times 
as  long,  lie  was  gri^atly  givtui  to  “moving”  too,  about  this 
time.  After  living  for  a  few  years  near  St.  Alban’s,  we  find 
him  in  I8*i2  at  brom])ton,  in  l(S‘2d  at  (dienies  in  lUiekingham- 
shire,  and  in  18:21  at  Watlord;  of  which  last  place,  with  loving 
remembrances  of  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  the  biographer  has 
given  us  a  very  pleasant  sketch. 

In  lHd*2,  ^Ir.  C\)nder  became  editor  of  the  Patriot  newspaper, 
which  had  lately  been  started  to  represent  the  principles  of 
evangelical  Noneon formist.s.  Tho  first  editor  resigned  after 
hold  ing  the  oilice  for  only  a  few  months.  When  31r.  Conder 
undertook  the  editorshi]),  the  circulation  was  1,587  ;  by  the 
end  of  the  second  year  it  had  risen  to  As  most  of  our 

readers  are  well  aware,  .Air.  (’onder’s  ])olitic8  were  liberal,  but 
not  extreme;  he  was  averse  both  to  violent  oj)inions  and  to  the 
violent  advocacy  even  of  the  moderate  opinions  which  ho  held 
niost  tinuly ;  he  was  invariably  gentlemanly  and  courteous ; 


*  “  I  should  be  most  liappy  to  think  that  the  state  of  Mr.  Foster’s 
health  allowed  mo  to  hope  that  he  would  again  take  the  iield  with  his 
ancient  prowess.  His  article  on  the  ‘Pastoral  Memorials,’  though  long 
deferred,  was  worth  waiting  for  ; — (piito  in  his  own  must  interesting  style. 
It  will  not  ho  my  fault  if  l)oth  he  and  Mr.  Hall  do  not  support  our  new 
series  with  tlieir  powerful  aid.  Whtli  regard  to  the  latter,  all  that  he  has 
ever  furnished  lias  Ihhmi  an  article  or  two,  at  very  distant  intervals  ;  and  I 
dire  not  risk  his  wratli  l>y  attempting  to  tease  liim  into  more  frequent  con- 
trihutioiis.  Tlie  plain  truth,  liowcver,  is,  that  great  as  their  talents  are  in 
original  composition,  and  valuable  as  is  the  sort  of  ikhtf  which  their  names 
Collier,  an  liccieicern  they  arc  by  no  means  alw.aya  eipial,  either  to  them¬ 
selves,  or  to  others  of  my  contributors.” — Mr.  CoiuUr  to  the  present  Editor 
0/  the  Hdcctic^  Watford,  March  7,  1829. 
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and  never  imagined  that  wlion  a  man  becomes  a  politician  he 
must  cease  to  be  a  Christian. 

At  the  commencement  of  he  was  compi'lled  by  the 

pressure  of  his  multifarious  occupations  to  give  up  the  Kru-cTic. 
“  It  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  proprietor/’ 
but  he  was  most  unwilling  to  part  witli  it.  When  l)r.  Price, 
however,  pro}X)sed  to  embark  his  property  in  the  concern,  he 
felt  that  “the  matter  seemed  altogether  providential,  both  in 
itself  and  in  the  time.’’  After  editing  this  Keview  for  three- 
and-twenty  years,  he  could  not  but  feel  anxious  that  it  should 
continue  to  be  the  able  advocate  of  the  princijdes  with  which, 
during  that  long  period,  it  had  been  identified.  In  Dr.  Price’s 
uprigiitness  and  ability  he  had  tlie  fullest  confidence. 

Mr.  Cornier  had  still  seventeen  or  eight en  years  of  hard  work 
before  him.  llow  they  were  spent  all  our  readers  who  are  in 
the  maidstrom  of  public  life  in  the  metropolis  can  easily  imagine: 
numberless  committee  meetings;  public  demonstrations ;  ])rivatc 
interviews  with  distinguished  men  to  win  their  co-operation  for 
various  philanthropic,  religious,  and  political  enteiprises ;  a 
heavy  correspondence ;  sleepless  vigilance  to  j)rotoct  the  rights 
of  Nonconformists  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Establish- 
ment ;  efforts  to  remove  constantly  occurring  misunderstandings, 
cither  about  policy  or  persons,  among  honest  friends  of  the  same 
good  cause;  the  incessant  anxiety  of  a  news])aper  editor  about 
the  fluctuations  of  national  affairs, — these  things  occii])ied  his 
brain,  and  consumed  his  strength.  Let  no  man  envy  the  occa¬ 
sional  honours  which  fall  to  the  recognised  leaders  of  public 
thought  and  action. 

In  C’hristmas,  1S51,  Mr.  Conder  removed  to  8t.  John’s  AVood, 
and  there  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  were  passed.  In  the 
beginning  of  November,  1S05,  shortly  after  completing  his 
sixty-sixth  year  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  which, 
though  ultimately  subdued,  left  him  in  a  fearful  state  of  prostra¬ 
tion.  Medical  skill  was  unable  to  re-invigorate  the  exhausted 
constitution;  and  on  the  twenty-sevcnth’of  December,  “having 
served  his  generation,  by  the  will  of  God,  he  hdl  aslec}).”  Hi^ 
death  was  very  (piiet ;  no  paroxysms  of  physical  pain — no 
mental  anguish  disturbed  his  last  hours.  “  The  boundary 
between  sleep  and  death  was  scarcely  visible.” 

Our  readers  will  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  our  pages  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  literary  labours  of  Josiah  Conder.  AVe  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  saying,  that  the  most  impartial  iudgnient 
must  acknowledge  that  few  men  have  exhibited  such  various 
powers,  or  engaged  in  such  dissimilar  occupations  with  such 
unitoriii  success.  Everything  he  did  was  done  well ;  as  a  poet, 
as  a  painstaking  compiier,  as  the  editor  of  this  Review  and  of 
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the  Patriot  newspaper,  lie  required  and  manifested  n  combina¬ 
tion  of  faculties  very  seldom  found  in  such  perfection  in  one 
man.  In  private  life  lie  was  sinjj^ularly  estimable,  and  proved 
how  possible  it  is  for  the  busiest  and  most  anxious  to  “have 
their  affections  set  on  things  above,”  and  to  “  walk  with  God.” 
Happy  is  the  man  who  leaves  such  a  memory  behind  him ;  and 
such  a  son  as  the  writer  of  this  Memoir  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
earthly  life,  and  so  to  extend  and  perpetuate  its  usefulness. 

A. 


Am.  IV.-  8IVAX  THE  SLEEPER. 

Sivnn  the  Sleeper  :  A  Tale  of  all  Time.  Hy  the  Uev.  II.  (\  Adams, 
liondoii :  Rivingtous. 

The  acqusition  of  happiness  has  in  every  age  absorbed  the  con- 
tcmjdation  as  it  has  baffled  the  inquiries  of  mankind.  .  Wisdom, 
knowli'dge,  and  genius  have  essayed  to  discover  its  source,  but 
its  subtle  spring  has  evaded  equally  the  speculations  of  sages, 
the  researches  of  scholars,  and  the  inspiration  of  poets.  To 
these  efforts  in  pursuit  of  an  ideal,  we  owe  the  multiplicity  of 
ingenious  conceptions,  theories,  and  systems,  in  which  romance 
and  reason  have  sought  the  solution  of  the  same  object  under 
the  varying  aspects  of  the  true,  the  b(‘autiful,  and  the  good; 
yet  still  does  the  desire  for  the  undiscovered  elixir  throb  in  the 
heart  of  succeeding  generations,  animating  ceaselessly  to  fresh 
exertions  of  tliought  and  fancy.  The  prolific  theme  of  j)hilo- 
sophy — the  attainment  of  happiness,  has  been  no  less  fertile  Jis 
the  subject  of  fiction  in  the  infinitely  diversified  forms  under 
which  imagination  has  given  it  expression.  Hut  neitlier  in  the 
delights  of  Epicurean  ease,  nor  in  thept'aceof  the  Happy  Valley, 
in  the  crucible  of  the  alchemist,  nor  in  the  waters  of  oblivion, 
has  the  “  Talisman  of  ( Iromanes  ”  ever  been  divulged  to 
mortal  sense ;  and  Sadaks  and  Alciphrons  remain  wanderers 
among  ns,  pilgrims  in  pursuit  of  a  felicity,  which,  whether  in 
the  dim  light  of  paganism  or  the  lustre  of  revelation,  is  still  the 
unattainable  on  earth.  To  illustrate  this  truth  is  the  moral 
purpose  in  ‘‘Sivan  the  Sleeper.”  As  a  ‘‘Talc  of  all  Time,”  it 
presents  transitions  from  the  various  eras  of  the  ancient  to  those 
uf  the  medimval  period,  in  all  of  which.  Si  van,  under  different 
denominations  and  conditions  of  existence,  effected  by  a  super¬ 
natural  transmigration,  takes  part, — the  miraculous  agency 
accepted  as  a  necessity  of  construction  in  this  as  in  other  works 
similar  design.  The  diversity  of  situation  and  circumstance 
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involved  in  describing  the  ditterent  epochs  introducod,  coni^ti- 
tutos  the  clianii  of  tlio  volume,  rendering  it  i\  series  oi‘  kaloidos- 
copic  views  of  tlie  variously  contrasted  countries,  laws,  cii^toinn, 
manners,  and  characteristics  of  different  nation>,  tlie  inten"<t  in 
wliicli  is  heightened  by  the  unbroken  thrc'ad  of  ])e]S()nal  narra¬ 
tive  with  whicli  they  are  interwoven.  Through  tlie  iiitiinato 
association  thus  conveyed  witli  times  and  scenes  far  leinote, 
they  live  realized  witli  a  familiarity  of  conception,  and  an  im¬ 
pressiveness  seldom  awakeiu'd  by  tlie  cold  sobriidy  of  historical 
chroniclers,  and  an  intensity  of  interest  is  kindled  which  at 
once  warms  and  fascinates.  Tho  simple  dignity  of  tlu'  ])astoral 
state — ])ietures(pie  in  all  its  phases, — tho  sonihiv  niagnituamce 
of  Egyptian  civilization  expressed  in  the  stiijuaidous  grandeur 
of  temples,  tombs,  and  palaces,  together  wdth  the  glowinnf 
hues  of  landscape  in  tho  region  of  tho  lotus  and  the  Nile,— 
the  natural  grace  of  Athens  in  mountains,  groves,  iind  valleys, 
with  tho  artistic  splendours  of  lior  shrines  and  temples  of  sur¬ 
passing  skill,  the  glory  of  which,  revived  again  beneath  the 
fervid  sky  of  Italy,  are  alternately  depicted  boldly,  yi't  truth¬ 
fully  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  does  not  sutler  poetic  conccjition  to 
mar  pictorial  accuracy,  llis  style  is  marked  by  an  ease  and 
dignity  wliich  render  it  always  adeipiato  if  not  elegant,  thoiujli 
in  some  instances^brightened  by  greater  vivacity  than  at  otlicrs; 
the  one  fault  detracting  from  the  cxeellenees  of  liis  vohiine, 
consisting  in  an  absiuicc  at  times  of  tliat  rajiidity  of  action 
which  is  so  essential  an  element  of  successful  narrative;  a  raiity 
and  elevation  of  rctlcction  and  sentiment,  which  do  lionour  to 
the  writiT,  ndieve,  bowevi'r,  tlie  occasional  tediousness. 

In  tho  grouping  of  an  hkistcrn  encampment,  youths  and 
maidens  tending  water  to  their  herds,  their  labours  lighteiud 
by  mirth  and  jollity,  wo  recognise  a  ropri'seutatioii  ot  the 
patriarchal  age.  At  that  early  period,  multijilicd  dignities  ot 
vocation  and  easti'  were  unknown.  Rule  and  hnv  were  siiii* 
)liti»'(l  by  embodiment  in  tlu'  one  leader  and  head  ol  a  tril'o. 
)w'elling  in  content  and  at  pea(‘c  with  each  other,  the  sole  . 
daugi'r  that  memua'd  them  was  from  bands  of  armed  plunderers 
chictly  tollowers  ot  the  mighty  Aimrod,  nioiiareli  (d‘  the  plains* 
ol  Shinar.  Inhabiting  the  adjacent  mountains,  they  would 
descend  in  vast  companies  to  ravage  the  cattle — the  only  wealth 
ot  a  pastoral  pi'ople,  or  carry  oif  their  children  and  (hniffhtcrs 
to  slavery  within  their  strongholds.  At  the  door  ol  his  tent, 
ithiu  a  little  distance  from  tin'  rest  of  the  grou])s,  supported 
by  ('usbious  (d  skin,  reeliiied  Sivan  the  hlamite,  t  In  ir  eliicd.  aii 
aged  man  oi  noble  form,  regarih'd  seemingly  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  reverence  and  h»V(‘  by  the  youtlis  and  maidiuis  near 
nm.  llis  meditations,  shadowed  niiiiarentlv  bv  anxiety, 
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;ntornii)ted  bv  the  arrival  ot‘  a  niossengor,  wboso  Xidnxg^  broii  bt 
milization  oftlio  inelanelioly  intuitions  ^^lllch  had  darkened  his 
soul.  Ili^  (Iniii^htor  bad  boon  homo  away  by  a  company  ot 
bandits  to  tboir  fastnesses;  and  dolivoranoo,  tbrouj^h  torco  or 
entreaty,  was  deemod  hopeless.  Tbe  intellipeuce  caused  universal 
affliction,  ibr  Kizpah  was  beloved  by  all,  and  amidst  the  mul¬ 
titude  so  lately  animated  by  content  and  joy,  lamentation  and 
mourniiiir  prevailed,  only  interrupted  in  its  course  by  the  recog¬ 
nition  ot’the  approach  of  a  stranger  from  the  date-grove,  when 
outward  inanitcstation  of  sorrow  >yas  stilled  for  the  observance 
ot  the  gnicions  rights  ol  hos])itality  in  tlie  b^ast.  -VitiM  pir 
iiarat ions  were  entered  into  lor  the  reception  <)l  the  stiangei. 
Ewci*s  of  water  were  borne  from  the  well  to  refresh  his  feet,  ami 
a  trugal,  yet  exquisite  re])ast  i>f  milk,  honey,  Iresh  cheese,  and 
dates,  was  spread  to  recruit  tlie  strengt  h  of  tbe  wayfarer,  whoso 
langiiie^e,  manners,  and  costunio  alike  denoted  his  foreign 
descent.  Along  gown  or  vest  descended  to  his  teet,  the  sleeves^ 
of' the  garment  contined  at  tbe  wrists,  llis  girdle  consisted  ol 
a  coloured  scarf.  A  large  cap  of  woollen  material  coverecl  his 
closely  sliayen  head,  and  sandals  ot  leather,  with  high  sides, 
fastened  round  tbe  ankles  with  straps,  having  the  points  ver} 
long,  and  twisted  at  the  end  in  tlu*  shapi‘  ol  u  horn,  protected 
his  feet.  A  long  stall  of  wood,  inlaid  with  metal,  completeiMhe 
equipment  of  ]Meb'ch,  tlie  son  ol  Tentames  the  Egyptian.  Ibo 
interest  with  which  {Sivaii  regardi'cl  him,  was  hourly  increased 
by  the  conversation  of  the  stranger,  who,  in  reply  to  his 
iiKpiirics,  related  to  his  eonpianion  tlie  power,  privileges,  and 
glory  of  the  country  to  which  In*  belonged,  where,  ho  tri¬ 
umphantly  exclaimed,  a  wise  and  powerlul  rule  afforded  security 
to  the  people  against  the  passive  endurance  oi  such  a  wrong  as 
that  which  Sivan  had  now  the  bitterness  to  suller.  •  i  i 

Tlie  words  of  his  guest  ])resented  a  realization  ol  that  ideal 
which  had  haunted  the  imagination  ol  Sivan  an  ideal  bitheito 
but  vaguely  conceived  and  vainly  sighed  lor.  Dreams,  strange 
yet  sweet,  beset  his  rest  that  night — dreams  ot  an  em’llil}^  state 
where  right  and  powiu'  should  he  united,  where  justice  and 
truth  sliuuld  reign  over  content  and  happiness,  a  state  winch 
alone  could  satisfy  the  as])iratioiis  that  tilled  his  soul.  ^  1  hit  so 
glorious  an  heritage  was  the  hirthriglit  ol  the  stranger  .  AN  lij 
should  not  the  IVuits  of  eiilightenmeni  and  henevolenec' 
fetnuigthcn  and  (‘xtend  tlieir  ])reeious  inlluenco  till  ^^llaf  was 
now  the  (‘iiviahlc  privilege  ol  a  few  should  biM’oinc  the  imlnhi- 
tahle  claim  of  all  (^mld  he  doubt  that  the  wisdom  ol  Hie 
Deity  created  man  to  this  end  ?  baith  and  hope  were  kiiidlec 
aiv>w  within  his  breast  ;  his  heart  was  rejuvenated,  and  light 
Were  the  slumbers  which  sprung  from  its  inellablo  serenity . 
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A  coU'stial  radiance  tilled  the  tent  around  the  couch  of  Sivan. 
It  seenie<l  to  environ  as  an  angelic  atmosphere  a  vision  of 
seraphic  semblance,  awful  in  its  splendour  but  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  surpassing  love  which  spoke  in  its  gaze.  “  Take,” 
said  the  angel,  “  this  branch  into  thine  hand.  It  was  gather(^ 
from  the  tree  of  life,  on  which  thy  tirst  parents  gazed  of  old 
with  reverent  awe  and  wonder,  as  it  grew  in  the  fairest  of  the 
l)owers  of  Paradise.  Whensoever  the  germ  on  which  thy  hopes 
have  fastened  shall  have  grown  to  maturity,  thou  shalt  awaken 
and  b('hold  its  fruits.  As  often  as  thou  desirest  in  like  manner 
again  to  sIuiuIht  and  again  to  awaken  to  a  new  existence,  lav 
tliyself  down  as  now,  and  place  the  branch  on  thy  bosom.  But 
whensoever  thou  wouldest  sleep  that  sleep  which  hath  no 
waking  on  earth,  break  it  in  twain,  and  it  will  summon  me  to 
thy  side.”  Thus  spoke  the  angel  of  death.  In  an  instant, 
Sivan  was  wrapped  in  the  ])rofoundest  slumber. 

It  was  noon  in  the  land  of  ^lizraim,  and  the  glow  of  the 
meridian  sun  heightened  the  natural  grandeur  of  the  scene  on 
which  it  shone.  A  noble  array  of  palms  shadowed  an  eminence 
overlooking  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  the  silvery  bosom  of 
which  was  gemmed  with  islets,  their  j)rolific  vegetation  relieved 
by  the  brillianee  of  flowers  in  every  variety  of  hue  ;  while  along 
its  banks,  mingled  with  rieh  groves  of  the  orange  and  eitron, 
grew  the  elegant  acacia  and  tamarisk.  Such  was  the  land¬ 
scape  which  greeted  the  gaze  of  Sivan  on  again  aw’akening  to  a 
consciousness  of  life.  As  the  native  of  a  new  land,  possessing 
another  name,  having  new  relationships  and  conditions  of 
existence,  a  recollection  of  the  past  alone  remained  to  him  of 
his  former  state.  Faith  wavered  in  his  breast.  Had  wisdom 
prompted  him  to  ask  as  a  boon  the  destiny  he  was  now  called 
upon  to  fulfil.  AVould  the  testimony  of  advancing  ages  which 
he  woidd  be  permitted  to  see,  satisfy  the  yearning  of  his  desire 
to  behold  thi'  moral  j>rogress  of  his  race 't  T'rom  these  reflec¬ 
tions,  absorbing  his  thoughts  as  he  wandered  on,  he  was  aroused 
by  observation  of  the  marvels  of  the  Egvptian  capital  which  he 
was  approaching  ;  the  renowned  city  of  ^lemphis  seeming  still 
more  wondrous  when  compared  with  the  simple  plains  of  Elam. 
The  novelty  and  magnificence  of  the  region  into  which  he 
entered,  dazzled  and  overwhelmed  him.  Colossal  statues  guarded 
the  vast  sombre  gateway  which  formed  the  southern  entrance 
to  the  city.  (Jigantic  columns  of  stone  suj)])orted  the  vast  edi¬ 
fices  adorned  with  porticoes.  Here,  the  huge  pyramids  cast  their 
shadows;  there,  towered  gorgeous  palaces;  obelisks  engraven 
"ith  hieroglyphics,  or  sparkling  fountains,  rose  from  out  the 
spacious  s(juares.  Temples  of  rich  colouring,  columns,  and 
statcU  shrines,  shone  as  a  vision  of  human  glory  before  the 
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sio-ht.  The  wcaltli  of  the  inhabitants  was  seen  in  the  iiumber- 
articles  of  luxury  displayed,  from  the  costly  robe  of  the 
priest  glittering  with  sacred  device,  to  rieh  ornaments  of  ebon, 
ivorv,  coral,  carved  stone,  and  precious  metal,  and  the  splendid 
tissues  woven  with  unrivalled  art  by  the  looms  of  ^lemphis. 
S|X‘ctacles  of  military  or  devotional  grandeur  were  constantly 
seen.  Now,  a  phalanx  of  soldiers,  magnitieently  equipped, 
executed  martial  tactics ;  and  now  the  venerable  tigure  of  a 
judge,  seated  in  a  chair  richly  seulj)tured  with  the  mysterious 
ciuhlems  of  Egyptian  power,  awarded  various  verdicts  to  the 
different  eases  midst  the  assembly  round  him,  the  apparent 
wisdom  and  impartiality  of  which  roused  a  new  joy  in  Si  van’s 
breast.  Sometimes  gilded  banners  would  wave  from  every 
summit,  and  a  burst  of  simultaneous  harmony  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  temples  proclaimed  that  the  favourite  festival  of  the 
M(K)n  was  about  to  bo  enacted,  when  round  the  shrine  of  the 
sacred  bird,  white-robed  maidens  garlanded  with  the  lily  of  the 
Nile,  moved  in  graceful  measure  to  the  sound  of  castanct  or 
sistrum.  Or  within  the  lofty  temple,  magnificently  decorated 
with  an  endless  array  of  mystic  emblems  in  sombre  lines  of 
black  and  red,  he  beheld  a  conqiany  of  priests  clotlu*d  in  the 
rich  robes  of  ceremony — vests  of  leopard’s  skin,  aprons  of  costly 
embroidery,  long  enveloping  mantles  of  tine  linen  of  snowy 
whiteness,  with  ornaments  of  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  chaplets 
of  fresh  dowers  on  the  brow.  A  solemn  hymn  rose  amidst 
clouds  of  incense  while  the  various  offerings  were  laid  upon  the 
altar,  to  which  the  sacrifice  in  expiation  of  guilt — a  black  ox — 
was  led  and  slain.  Hut  a  spectacle  which  especially  impressed 
the  mind  of  Sivan,  was  that  most  remarkable  obscTvance, 
midst  the  many  singular  customs  of  the  Egyptian  people  — 
the  ceremony  of  the  Trial  of  the  Dead,  to  witness  which  a  large 
concourse  of  people  were  assembled  near  the  Saen'd  Lake  : — 

“The  spot  wore  a  sombre  and  melancholy  appearance,  which  was 
partly  its  natural  aspect  and  partly  had  heen  j)r()duced  hy  artificial 
moans,  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  Egyptians,  the  most 
deeply  imaginative  people  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  sullen 
sheet  of  water  was  broken  only  by  a  few  rocky  islets,  not  one  of 
which  bore  the  slightest  trace  of  vegetation,  and  the  level  shores  in 
all  directions  looked  wild  and  desolate;  not  a  tree  anywhere  raising 
its  head,  save  a  few  cypresses,  whoso  foliage  deepened  rather  than 
ndieved  the  general  gloom.  Beyond,  on  the  farther  shore,  the  royal 
sepulchres,  built  of  black  marble,  and  presenting  to  tbe  eye  one 
ifuig,  unbroken  line,  varied  neither  by  tower  nor  pillar.  On  the 
nearer  bank  was  moored  the  hark  used  to  convoy  the  sacred  boat  of 
the  dead  across  the  water,  and  the  ferryman,  in  his  sable  garb,  stood 
i^ady  at  tbe  stem.  Higher  up  on  the  bank  were  ranged  the  judges, 
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forty-two  in  number,  in  a  deep  scmieirclo,  with  the  presidein  at  the 
upper  end.  At  a  short  distance  was  seated  another  izivaip  coh.MNting 
o!  the  priiicij'al  witnesses.  All  were  arrayed  in  niourninu  irartueatj, 
amd  silence  unbroken  by  the  sliiibtest  sound,  l^n^vith^tan^linir 
lonj(  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  procession,  pervaded  the  a><o:!iMv. 
So  still  was  the  entire  scene,  that  a  casual  spectator  miirht  have 
half  believed  it  to  be  a  pictured  representation  rather  than  a  real 
roneourse  of  livinct  men. 

‘‘  At  lentjth,  when  the  shadows  of  twiliirht  were  beijimii!!*^  to  render 
less  distinet  the  distant  outline  of  the  royal  tombs,  a  faint  dull  tramp, 
as  of  manv  feet  movini;  solemnly  at  a  eoiisiderahle  distanee,  broke 
the  profound  >ilenee  of  the  s[>()t ;  and,  ]>resenily,  a  loni;  train, 
preceded  by  torches  that  ea>l  a  rt‘d  and  [>itehy  li^ht  around  liiein. 
wouni  its  wav  slowlv  to  the  place  of  rciidezwnis. 

**  111  front  appeaivil  a  number  ot  servitors,  carry inic  fniiis  and 
llowcrs  to  d.ccoratt'  the  altars  i»f  the  deail,  and  leading  animals  xo  he 
ofTcn  d  as  sacrifice^.  After  lhe>e  eaine  cars  containin'j:  th  *  .xaored 
closets  in  which  the  mummies  of  the  deceased  ([uecn*>  anct'^tors  had 
hriMi  kept  lu'twccn  the  times  of  their  embalmini;  and  intornicnt. 
Thmi  followt*  1  annth.er  train  of  servants  bearini;  jewels  and  ('rnanionts 
to  d»'posit  in  the  tomb  alnnirwith  the  eoi'pse.  d’hese  were  ^ncc('cded 
by  theem[>ty  eliariot  of  the  dead,  with  its  team  of  liorscs  in  funenl 
trappiiii^s,  ami  the  eharioteiT  walkintr  on  foot  at  their  >idt‘.  Nent 
appc.ari'd  the  Haris,  or  eonseerated  boat,  haviiii;  the  eye  of  t  Osiris,  the 
juili(c  of  the  (b-ad.  painted  on  its  prow  and  nuhler.  It  was  supported 
on  a  slcdi^e  drawn  by  oxen,  and  surrouiuled  by  a  crowd  of  hiivd 
mourners  in  loose  ami  disordered  ilresses,  wailimj:  ami  lanicntiiiu, 
bcatini;  their  breasts,  and  casting  dust  on  their  heads  in  token  ot 
sorrow. 

III  this  manner  the  ror/tyf  slowly  advanced  witliout  interruption, 
wimlinj^  round  the  level  shores  of  the  lake,  until  the  sledu[<',  with  its 
mournful  freight,  had  riaeluMl  tlu'  spot  where  the  ft'rry-lmat  was 
anchored.  But,  as  the  >laves  in  eharuje  of  the  sacred  hark  proece  ded 
to  lilt  it  trom  its  stand  in  order  to  launch  it  on  tiie  waters,  two  priests 
id  (V>«iris  stepped  forward  with  uplifted  hands,  and,  in  the  customary 
torm,  eommamled  them  to  I'orhear.  *  Ve  who  liavi*  hrouLilit  tiiis  body 
hither,’  they  said,  ‘to  he  eonveved  across  the  waters  of  tlie  dead, 
declare  tlie  name  and  title  of  the  deet*ased.  in  i>rder  that  tins  court 
here  assembled  ilLdermiiie  whetiier  or  not  he  be  entitled  to  enter  the 
»i>eiely  ot  the  everlastiin;  i^ods,  and  partake  of  their  blessedness,  or  be 
justly  eomleinned  to  exile  from  their  presence.’  An  (dlieer,  dressed 
in  a  liineral  garb,  and  having  his  hair  and  beard  eloselv  sliaven,  the 
chamberlain  ot  the  late  ipieen,  stepped  forward.  *  Venerable  judiios, 
he  said,  “  she  who  here  aw  niteth  your  doom  was  called  in  life  I  aplienes, 
the  duugliter  ot  Bhamses.  wift*  of  Vennephes,  late  monarch  ol  tliis 
lami,  and  mi»ther  ol  iiim  who  now  swavs  its  sccplre.  Sixty-and-ti'e 
yeais  «lid  ^^he  pass  on  earth,  and  now  the  ever-hlessed  Osiris  hath 
ilaiined  her  tor  his  own.  \\  herefore,  we  crave  pt*rmission  to  I'earher 
across  the  lake  ot  the  dead,  that  she  n^sl  in  the  sepulehros  ot  her 
lathers.’ 
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“  A?  he  coiioluded,  the  presidini:  jiidire  rose  iu  his  place.  ‘  Alen 
of  Kunpt.’  he  said,  ‘and  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  the  iniijlity  river; 
lo.  rapiienes.  the  ilauirhtor  Hhamses,  elaiins  at  i*iir  hands  jnd^- 
ijieiit  as  to  her  pa>t  lil'e,  whether  she  shall  he  aeeounted  \Northy  to 
tiller  the  eoiiipany  t>f  the  hap[>v  dead,  or  he  exeliided  therefrom  as 
unweriliv.  Wherefore,  if  any  ean  hear  uiiness  to  the  deeds  she 
hath  done  in  the  hoil\ ,  whether  those  he  irooii  or  e\  il.  let  them  ajipear 
btfore  ii'i,  and  speak  without  ri'straint,  rememheilni^  only  the  dictates 
of  truth  and  iu>tiei‘  ;  for  witli  the  dead  there  is  no  distinction  of 
rank  nor  riclu  s.’”--  Pp.  IV2 — Jho. 


Maiiv  witne>ses  tcstilled  to  tlu'  virtues  of  tlio  deceased,  while 
one  only  alleu:od  aii:ain>t  her  the  eoininissioii  of  a  p:roat  erinio. 
Vet  such  wa'j  till'  severity  and  s(>loinn  iiaturo  of  the  rite,  that 
>pite  the  rank  ami  distinction  of  the  departed,  the  evidouee 
aijaiiist  her,  disj)assioiiately  diseussi'd,  was  etnisidered  snllieieut 
to  deprive  her  of  the  ])rivilotre  of  sepnltnre  tor  the  s|>aee  of  two 
yearn,  at  the  expiration  of  whieh  her  ninains  would  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  en^'^s  the  Sacred  Lake,  and  repose  in  the  tombs  of  her 
ancestors. 


The  enli^hteiiniont  whieh  adtninisiered,  niieoinproinisin^ly, 
laws  such  as  these,  appeared  to  Si  van  as  the  eonnneneeinent  of 
the  roi^ii  of  justice  on  the  earth;  and  In'  experienced  a  satis- 
laction  of  which  he  liad  iieviT  hetore  been  eonseions.  lint 
short  was  his  content  incut  destined  to  prove,  for  he  beheld  the 
tallaey  i)t  hope  exposed  by  a  sinijfle  aeeieleiit.  d'hrouixh  the 
elestnietion  eif  a  ereieenlile,  e'seaped  IVom  its  eneleisiiro,  he  saw 
liiinsolt  eloonu'd  {o  ele'ath  e>r  tlii^ht  ;  injury  to  this  animal,  sacred 
to  tlioni^li  iiitliedeal  iu  eleteiiea' of  property,  or  for 

the  pui])nse  e)f  stdf-prose'rvation,  heinpf  visit<‘d  by  the  seveiwst 
p’Mialty  the  law*  e>f  the  ll^yptiaiis  eonhl  iiilliet.  Was  this  the 
wisduin  anel  he’iu'voleiieo  te)  whieh  he  hael  hiokeel  tor  a  realizatieiii 
ot  tile  pdelon  aiie  on  earth  'r  —  n  eeulo  of  rule,  enie'  e)f  the*  strictest 
and  ineist  nneeiinpromisinu:  edaust's  of  whiedi  was  a  teiu't  e>f  ^larin^ 
injustieo!  This,  then,  hael  hevn  the  illusieni  e>n  wliieh  his  hope's 
had  re‘pos('d.  The  inisfortniu'  of  liis  jHisitiein — that  of  lu'eomin^ 
Jm  exile*  eir  a  martyr — seenu'el  liirht  in  eMimparison  with  the 
inisory  e»t  his  elisajipoinfment  and  hreike'ii  i’aith.  lie  senij^ht  his 
only  chance'  of  safety  iu  tliLrht,  ami  as  tlm  vtirions  features  of 
the  count ry  whieh  lie  was  about  te>  leave  feir  over,  presented 
theinselve's  to  his  p^aze — cities,  villap:es,  ami  the*  distant  towers 
uf  liiolu's, — though  the  land  of  Sais,  1  le'lieipolis,  ami  the*  Isle  eif 
the'  tioldcii  \  e'lius,  was  still  a  realm  oi'  e'm*hantinent,  its  e*liarm 
kiid  tied  ill  the'  e've's  of  Si  van.  Was  \\\\^  e'Xpe'iie'iice  preijihetie* 
the  (‘ml,  or  eonld  he*  ho])(*  e)the*i'  re*ijfioiis  woulel  elisclose  iiillu- 
‘Uice's  piupitienis  tei  his  de'siivs  T'he  answer  to  this 

>*t<iuiry  rose  tarelilv  within  his  hre'ast. 
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From  tlio  ('astern  sinnmit  of  Mount  llymottus,  the  wanderer 
first  belicM  that  city,  hoastinp;  a  conihination  of  natural  with 
artistic  l>oauty  never  porliaps  siiri)asse(l — the  vii^lot-crowiu'd 
capital  of  (irc'cc'c.  l^eneath  the  ascent  extended  a  vast  plain 
intersect('d  by  the  windinjj:  course  of  rivers,  and  present inj>  a 
div('rsity  of  hill  and  valley  peculiarly  picturescpie.  Slopes 
richlv  wooded  with  the  oak  or  vine  spread  around,  while  at 
intervals,  bed  ween  and  beyond  tliese,  towered  the  ridijes  of 
IVntelicus,  the  lofty  ])eaks  of  the  rarnassian  ran^e,  and  farther 
still  the  dark  chain  of  the  IVloponessus,  and  the  rocky  summits 
of  the  Cyclades.  Tlu'  waves  of  the  /h]^('an  shore,  crystalline  in 
the  lip:ht,  and  nunibi'rless  sails  were  reti(X*t('d  in  the  clear 
surface  of  the  Saronic  (iulf,  the  Ilissus  redh'd  bcnc'ath  its  olive- 
shaded  banks,  and  the  Fountain  of  Callirrhoe  sparkled  in  the 
sun.  Ilut  the  charm  enhancing  the  fascination  of  tlu'  laiulsca|)e 
lay  in  tlie  inap:niii('ent  array  of  architecture,  oc'cnpyinp:  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  s('ene — the  t  hleuin,  the  Theatre,  the  Museum, 
the  Art'opairus,  the  Ceramicus,  and  Imyond  and  above  all,  tlio 
temple-crowned  rock  of  the  Acropolis — each  ('diti(‘e  prolitic  of 
associations  j^lorious  to  (Jivcian  nationality.  Aor  was  his 
enthusiasm  diminished  on  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  the 
city,  every  aspect  of  which  indicated  the  presence  of  intellect, 
retiiu'mcnt,  and  fivc'dom.  It  was  with  peculiar  interest  that 
Sivan  sought  the  locality  of  the  renowned  Academy: — 

“  lit*  saw  l)cft>re  him  a  spacious  garden,  oi*  ratlit'r  ph‘nsanoe, 
planted  with  plane  trees  and  olives,  and  adorned  with  >tatucsand 
altars  of  white  marble,  'fhe  afternoon,  which  had  ])oured  down 
with  o|H)rcssive  heat  on  tlu*  more  exposed  ])arts  of  Atheils  ami  its 
environs,  was  lu're  tt'inpt'red  to  a  genial  warmth,  the  slanting  rays 
chctpiering  tlu*  green  turf  with  pleasant  variations  of  light  and 
shade,  and  bringing  out  the  marble  decorations  in  broader  contrast 
^\ith  the  tt)liag(*  in  which  they'  were  embowered.  In  an  arbour, 
constructed  beneath  tlu*  shade  of  some  ancient  olive-trees,  which 
sheltered  it  »)n  every  side,  exec'pting  that  which  lav  open  to  the  cool 
north,  was  colh‘ct(‘d  a  group  of  ligures,  some  standing,  sonic 
reclining,  round  a  man,  who  was  seated  on  a  stoiu*  bench  at  the  foot 
ot  the  largest  tree.  A  remarkable  dill’erence  might  be  observed 
between  him  and  tlu*  others  present.  The  latter  were  all  in  the 
s])ring  or  summer  of  life,  and  belonged  to  the  noblest  families  ot 
Athens.  Ihe  latter  fact  was  clearlv  intimated,  not  onlv  by  their 
close-fitting  tunics  of  the  iinest  wool  and  the  colours,  their 
nubroidcred  girdles  st'cured  by  jew’elU’d  clasps,  and  the  golden 
grasshoppers  that  sonu*  of  them  wore  in  their  hair — a  fashion  then 
fast  disappearing,  but  still  mori*  by  the  air  of  high  breeding  •‘nid 
intelligence  which  characterizes  tlu*  better-born  and  educated  in 
i*\ery  land.  Hut  the  central  figure  was  in  all  respects  unlike  his 
companions.  He  was,  if  not  advanced  in  vears,  certainly 
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inkldle  life;  and  his  dress  consisted  of  a  single. garment,  which, 
scrupulously  clean,  was  of  the  plainest  materials,  and  devoid 
of  tire  least  appearance  of  ornament,  while  his  head  and  feet  were 
eutirelv  uncovered,  llis  features  also  presented  an  almost  whimsical 
contrast  to  the  handsome  and  aristocratic  faces  of  the  youths  with 
whom  he  was  conversing,  llis  forehead  was  low,  and  his  features 
plain  and  uninteresting,  almost  to  grotesquoness.  The  mouth  and 
chin  even  conveyed  the  notion  of  coarsi*  sensuality,  and  the  whole 
aspect  forcibly  reminded  those  who  beheld  him  of  the  conceit 
alreadv  suggested,  that  the  philoso[)her  greatly  resembled  Silenns, 
the  grossest  of  all  the  heathen  deities.  15nt  this  nnfavonrablo 
impression  only  lasted  while  he  continued  silent.  The  moment  his 
attention  was  roused  by  any  remark  made  to  him,  still  more  when 
he  addressed  one  to  any  of  his  auditors,  the  expression  of  thought 
and  swe(‘tness  that  |)layed  round  his  features,  elfected  a  transforma¬ 
tion  so  iiiarvtdlous,  that  you  could  hardly  believe  it  was  the  same 
person  whom  you  had  been  watching  a  minute  before'.” — l*p.  1)7— l)t). 

The  intiiniK'V  which  existed  between  the  ])hiloso])lier  and 
Sivan  was  the  source  to  the  latter  (d*  an  intense  gratitication. 
In  the  marvellous  utterances  of  wisdom,  which  flowed  like 
ins])iratiou  troni  the  li})s  of  Socrates,  he  acknowledged  a  power 
which  that  of  no  human  instructor  had  ever  yet  a})pr()ached, 
and  he  did  not  doubt  but  a  nation  ])ossessing  such  a  teacher, 
was  capable  of  attaining  a  destiny  the  most  exalted  a  p(‘0])le 
could  enjoy.  All  that  is  most  glorious  to  nationality,  indeed, 
appeared  coneent rated  in  the  unc(]ualh‘d  splendours  of  the 
Athenian  capital, — its  history  a  dazzling  chronicle  of  conquest, 
recording  deeds  of  magnanimity  worthy  the  heroic  age,  whilst 
triumphs  of  eloquence  and  art  exhibited  an  unprecedented 
intellectual  brilliance,  that  might  have  awakened  a  belief  that 
the  gods  were  again  among  men.  Midst  the  captivation  of 
such  scenes,  associations,  and  the  society  of*  minds  the  most 
illustrious  the  world  has  ever  known,  years  past  on,  and  hope 
once  more  yielded  in  Sivan’s  breast,  for  a  time,  to  the  flattering 
whisptTs  of  assurance.  Ibit  the  zenith  of  (in'clan  greatness 
hud  arrived,  and  its  fame  henceforward  was  to  count  among  the 
glories  of  the  past.  Jealousy  and  faction  bc'camc  the  ])a rents 
of  injustice  and  persecution  ;  iind  the  cruel  massacre  of  Seione 
iind  the  terrible  doom  of  the  Mc'lians  w(‘re  to  be  sui  jiassc'd  in 
cruelty  and  ingratitmh'  by  the  sentence — a  stain  for  ever  on  the 
Athenian  annals — which  sealed  tlie  fate  of  Socrates. 

ith  broken  spirit,  Sivan  sought  the  prison  of  the  martyr, 
to  witness  a  scene,  the  sublimity^  of  which  is  unrivalled  in 
record.  At  nightfall,  he  gazed  for  the  last  time  on  the  shores 
of  Attica. 

As  a  priest  of  the  Jewish  Temple — a  member  of  Sanhedrim 
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existence. 

At  this  period,  tlie  entire  aspect  of  Jerusahqu,  imhliely  and 
socially,  woiihl,  to  a  rellectivo  eye,  liave  jn’edicteil  calamity  and 
ilisaster.  Disonler,  bigotry,  and  persecution,  wvrv  ritb  througli* 
out  the  land,  and  the  ravages  <d‘  war,  Vvdiieli  laid  waste  adjacent 
territories,  seemed  to  render  still  darker  the  gloom  Vliidi 
prevailed.  The  hour,  indeed,  was  at  band  lor  tliat  memorable 
assault,  the  horrors  ot*  which  have  seldom  Ibund  an  ecpial  in 
history.  With  the  war-cry  of  the  Homans  at  their  gates,  the 
Jewish  peo\)lo  nerved  themselves  to  an  indomitahle  resistance, 
Bidlieieiit  even  to  intimidate  the  hardy  fori'es  of  the  Knipire, 
thoiigh  the  choieest  men  were  selected  hy  Titus  Ibr  tlie  sici^c. 
^'ast  masses  of  men  attacked  siimdtaneonsly  (‘verv  lino  of 
the  enemy’s  defence.  Ihit  tlu*  nutlineliing  resistaiuu'  which 
tlu'V  met,  strained  their  utmost  energii's  to  c(  an  ha  I,  until  not 
evi‘11  the  eominand  of  ( hesar  himself  eoid<l  animate  to  longer 
(‘onlliet.  Aftt‘r  hours  of  mnrilerous  content,  the  Imperial 
forces  were  withdrawn  in  order  to  renew  the  attaek  with 
superior  nninhers.  Deeeived  hy  tlie  si'eining  rdn'ut,  the 
ix'siegiMl  tiling  open  their  gali's,  when  the  Uoinan  general, 
improving  the  um‘Xpi‘cted  advantage,  again  soimdi'd  the  signal 
of  attack,  and  eharging  in  full  column,  were  soon  in  jiossessioii 
of  tin*  outer  gale  : — 

‘‘  Aln‘ady  the  miinher  of  the  assailants  aiinosi  ecpialled  that  of  the 
ilefiaulers  of  the  court ;  and  the  dense  crowds  winch  still  eonlinued 
to  striaim  into  it,  would  soon  give  lliem  an  overwhehniiig  prepoiido* 
ranee.  Nor  could  this  have  escaped  tin*  iioliei*  of  I lu‘ .lews  them- 
selv(‘s.  d'luw,  too,  tclt  tluMiisolvcs  ho[)cK‘sslv  out nuiolH'oal  aud 
ovtTiuateiu'd  :  hut  they  showed  no  symploin  of  terror  or  weakness 
borne  hack  hy  a  host  of  foes,  and  translixi'd  l»v  immnidx'ivd  darts, 
tlie  Lion  of  Jiulah  resisted  tiereely  to  tlie  last.  Not  one  erv  tor 
(juarter— not  one  praym*  lor  mercy,  was  heard  amid  tin*  wild  chorus 
of  wnr-ericH,  ami  slirieks,  aiul  exeeralions,  which  rent  the  very  skies 
Though  the  paveimmt  was  lloodcil  ankle  deep  in  blooil,  ami  iheslaiu 
piled  ill  heaps  one  upon  another,  the  Jews  still  continued  to  ret  lira 
blow  tor  blow;  and  even,  in  the  moment  of  vietory,  the  havoc  made 
umoiig  the  Imperial  troops  was  so  gnnit  that  Titus  more  than  ouct' 
dispatched  messimgers  to  tirdi'i*  the  advance  of  frt'sh  sipiadrousi  to 
cnisli  more  clleetually  tlu*  prolraeled  ri'sisianci*  which  was  still costiUi, 
him  the  lives  ot  hundreds  of  his  bravest  vi‘ti*rans. 

“  At  length,  when  the  eonlliet  was  at  its  height,  a  soldier,  actuated 
by  a  smhleii  impulse,  sei/.ed  a  brand  from  the  Imrning  cloisters,  an 
hurled  it  through  an  o[)eii  window*  of  the  holy  place.  It  tle\'  ta* 
into  tlie  huiidiug,  was  arresteil  hv  the  folds  of  the  rich  baiwloiiiau 'ei. 
and  ill  an  iustaiit  a  brilliant  bla/.eof  light,  that  ilhiiiiinated every  curu^^ 
ot  the  holy  place,  aimouuced  that  the  sauctuarv  itself  w’as  in  tUmtS- 
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A.  shriek  of  agony  and  despair  broke  iroin  a  thousand  lips.  The 
sight  was  as  it  were  the  counter-spell  to  tlio  indomitable  spirit  by 
which  the  Jews  had  hitherto  been  possessed.  Up  to  this  inoinont, 
thcv  had  persisted  in  believing  that  even  in  the  most  utter  extremity 
their  (ireat  IVotector  would  interpose  to  savetlu  ni,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  otVer  viohmee  to  the  holy  house  itself  would  bo  followed 
by  some  direct  manifestation  of  J)lvine  auger.  Ihii  the  spectacle  id* 
tlu‘  llames  curling  in  ruddy  wreaths  round  the  carved  wood-work  of 
the  roof,  ami  retlected  back  by  the  gtddeii  plates  witli  which  the 
walls  of  the  jmrtico  were  overlaid,  disp(*l!ed  at  last  tludr  illusion. 
With  it  vanished  the  iiery  valour  and  (hderminatiou  whieh  had  so 
long  uphehl  them,  (lasting  away  tludr  swords  tluw  sought  in  every 
direction  for  escape  from  their  mendless  enemies,  or  bdl,  butcliered 
like  sheep,  without  outery  or  n‘sistanee.” — Pp.  ‘Jt)l,  201*. 


Snell  is  the  elfective  outllueof  tliis  laiuous  conto.st,  as  depicted 
b}’  the  pen  of  j\Lr.  Adams,  w  hich  w’e  liavi^  seloctial  Ibr  extract 
as  ail  exaiu]di‘  of  the  varieties  of  his  maunm*.  .Midst  the 
glories  of  Italy,  in  the  mediieval  ora,  Sivan  is  still  a  wanderer. 
The  light  of  rewdatioii  lias  visited  tli(‘.  t'urtli,  ytd  diseiu’d  and 
bigotry  deform  it.  bdietioii  and  tmuiilt  reign,  and  perseeiiliou 
ill  its  direst  form  beui'ath  llu^  Idiieoiis  ma>k  id*  the  lii(pii>ilioii. 
The  martyrdom  of  truth  is  seen,  as  in  the  Soeratie  age,  in  the 
torliiiv  and  di'ath  of  Savoiiarida. 


“And  now’  unco  more,  Sivaii,  sou  of  Ham,  art  thou  ready 
and  willing  to  depart ddius  s})ake  tlie  angtd.  A  smile  of 
peace  illunii'd  the  eounteiuince  of  Sivan  as  be  bow’i'd  his  liead  in 
assent,  and  a  seeoml  timi'  re(‘idved  the  braiieb  into  Ids  band,  wliicli 
nmv  wore  the  form  of  a  simpli'  cross,  'i'lie  Iiojie  imridlilli'd  on 
earth  fuuiul  at  length  salisfaelioii  midst  the  “  iniiiimerable 
company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  madi'  jieribet.^’ 


Aui.  V.— LIUJ:  l.N  CHINA. 

Life  in  China.  I»y  the  lh‘V.  AV.  C.  .Milne,  fur  many  years  Mis¬ 
sionary  among  the  (Miiiu'se'.  London;  (1.  Jiuutledgo  tK.  Co. 
lSo7. 

ItiK  diversity  of  0]dnionK  ri'specting  the  Chinese  is  not  a  little 
perplexing.  Jly  some  writers  we  are  taught  to  look  upon  them 
asi  u  model  nation.  Their  government,  their  customs,  tlirn’r 
civilization,  tlie  very  aiitiipiity  of  their  institutions,  have  been 
fcxtolled  as  ohjeets  worthy  of  our  veiu*ration  ;  and  a  Uiiro|)ean  is 
made  to  hang  dow  n  his  head  w  hen  talking  of  modern  improve¬ 
ments  and  inventions,  by  being  instantly  informed  that  they 
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existence. 

At  this  period],  the  entire  aspect  of  Jerusalem,  puhlirlv  and 
socially,  would,  to  a  rellective  eye,  have  i>re(licled  calamity  and 
disaster.  Disorder,  bigotry,  and  persecution,  were  rile  throuoli. 
out  the  land,  and  the  ravages  id'  war,  whicli  laid  waste  adjacent 
territories,  seemed  to  render  still  darker  the  gloom  whkli 
prevailed.  The  hour,  indeed,  was  at  band  lor  lliat  memorable 
assault,  the  horrors  of  which  have  seldom  found  an  eipial  in 
history.  With  the  war-cry  of  the  liomans  at  tlieir  gates,  the 
Jewish  peo\)lo  nerved  themselves  to  an  indomitabh'  resistance, 
suilicient  even  to  intimidate  the  liardy  forces  (d*  the  Knijnre, 
though  the  choicest  men  were  selected  hy  d'itus  Ibr  tlic  sictre. 
Vast  inass(‘.s  of  men  attacked  simnllaneously  (‘verv  lino  Of 
tlio  enemv’s  defence.  Ibit  the  untlincliinir  i’(‘sistanc(‘  which 
they  met,  strained  their  utmost  energies  to  eomhal,  until  not 
even  the  eommaiid  of  (hesar  himself  could  animate  to  loinrer 
conllict.  After  hours  of  murilerous  content,  the  Imporial 
forces  were  withdrawn  in  order  to  renew  the  attack  with 
superior  numhers.  Deceived  by  tlie  seeming  retreat,  the 
besieged  tiling  open  their  gales,  wlien  tin'  Koman  geiicnil, 
improving  the  unexju'cted  advantage,  again  siuiiided  tlu'  signal 
(»f  atta<*k,  and  charging  in  full  column,  were  soon  in  imssossion 
of  the  outer  gate  : — 

‘‘  Aln‘iuly  the  miinher  of  the  assailants  abuosi  etjualU'd  that  of  the 
dofemlers  of  the  court ;  ami  the  dense  crowds  wlueli  still  continued 
to  stream  into  it,  would  soon  give  them  an  overwhelming  pivpoiide- 
ranee.  Xor  could  this  have  escaped  tin'  iioliei'  of  I  la' . I (‘ws  them¬ 
selves.  riiey,  loo,  h'lt  themselves  liopclesslv  out munboroil  and 
ovt'rmatelu'd  :  hut  tlioy  showed  no  symptom  of  terror  or  wc'akiiess 
borne  l>:u*k  hy  a  host  of  foes,  and  traiistixed  hy  unnunibcivil  ilart?. 
the  Lion  of  Jiulali  resisted  tiereely  to  the  last.  Not  one  cry  tor 
ipiarter — not  one  prayer  for  mercy,  was  heard  amiil  tlu'  wild  chorus 
of  wnr-eries,  and  slirieks,  and  exeeralioiis,  which  rent  the  vitv  skies 
Tlioui»h  the  j)avenu'nt  was  tlooded  ankle  deep  in  blood,  anil  the  sUiu 
piled  ill  heaps  one  upon  another,  the  dews  still  eoiitinucd  to  returu 
blow  for  blow;  and  even,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  the  havoc  made 
uinong  the  Imperial  troo[)s  was  so  great  that  Titus  more  than  once 
dispalched  messeuger.s  to  order  the  advance  of  Irt'sli  sipiadrons 
crusli  more  elVeetuallv  the  protraeti'd  resislauee  which  was  still  costing 
him  the  lives  ot  hundreds  of  his  bravest  veti'rans. 

At  length,  when  the  eoiitliet  was  at  its  height,  a  soldier,  actuate*! 
by  a  suddeii  impulse,  sei/.od  a  brand  from  the  huriiiiig  cloisters, aiiii 
hurled  it  tlirough  an  open  window  of  I  lie  hole  plaee.  It  tk'"’ 
into  t lie  hniiding,  was  arrested  by  tlio  folds  of  the  rieh  bahyloniau  veil 
and  in  an  instant  a  brilliant  bla^c  of  light,  that  illuminated  every  coru^* 

of  the  holy  place,  announced  that  the  sanctuurv  itself  was  in  tlaims- 
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i  shriek  of  a^oiiy  and  despair  broke  from  a  thousand  lips.  The 
sight  was  as  it  were  the  counter-spell  to  the  indomitable  spirit  by 
\shich  the  Jews  had  hitherto  been  possessed.  Up  to  tins  moment, 
they  had  persisted  in  believing  that  even  in  the  most  utter  extremity 
their  (ireat  Ih’oteetor  wouhl  interpose  to  save  them,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  olVer  violence  to  the  lioly  house  itself  would  be  followed 
by  some  direet  manifestation  of  Divine  anger.  Jbit  the  spectacle  of 
the  llames  curling  in  ruddy  wreaths  rouinl  the  carved  wood-work  of 
the  roof,  and  rcllected  back  by  the  gohhui  plates  with  which  the 
walls  of  the  portico  were  overlaid,  dispelled  at  last  tludr  illusion. 
With  it  vanished  the  fiery  valour  and  diderininatioii  which  Imd  so 
long  upheld  them.  Casting  away  their  swords  they  sought  in  every 
direction  for  escape  from  their  merciless  (meinies,  or  tell,  butchered 
like  sheep,  without  outcry  or  resistance.” — Pp.  -tM,  201*. 

Such  is  the  (Elective  outline  of  this  tainous  eontost,  as  depicted 
by  the  pen  of  ^Ir.  Adams,  which  we  liave  select('d  lor  extract 
as  uii  example  of  tho  varieties  of  his  manner.  .Midst  the 
glories  of  Italy,  in  the  medianal  era,  Sivau  is  still  a  wanderer. 
The  light  of  revelation  lias  visited  thi^  tairth,  yet  discord  and 
higolry  di'form  it.  bhetioii  and  tumult  reign,  and  persi'cutiou 
in  its  direst  form  honeath  hideous  mask  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  martyrdom  of  truth  is  sciui,  as  in  the  Soerath;  ago,  in  the 
torture  and  ileatli  of  Savonanda. 

“And  nmv  oneo  more,  Sivaii,  son  of  Ham,  art  thou  ready 
and  willing  to  (h‘part?”  Thus  spake  the  angel.  A  smile  of 
peace  illuiiKHl  the  iHumteiianee  of  Sivau  as  lie  bowed  his  liead  in 
assent,  and  a  second  time  rcccdviM  the  branch  into  Ids  hand,  whicli 
now  wore  the  lorm  of  a  simple  cross.  J'he  hojic  nufullilli'd  on 
earth  found  at  length  salisfactioii  midst  the  “  inmiincrablo 
company'  of  angels,  and  the  B])irits  of  tin;  just  inadt*  perfect.” 


Am.  V.— LIUJ:  in  CHINA. 

in  China.  I>y  the  Dev.  AC.  (\  Alilne,  for  many  years  Mis¬ 
sionary  among  the  (diincse'.  London:  (J.  Duutledgo  A  Co. 
lSo7. 

1  UK  diversity  of  opinions  rc'Speeting  tho  (’Idncse  is  not  a  little 
perplexing.  Dy  some  writers  we  are  tauglit  to  look  upon  tliein 
as  u  model  nation.  Their  goviunmoiit,  tlieir  cu.stoins,  their 
civilization,  the  very  antiipiity  of  their  institutions,  liave  bc^eii 
txtolled  as  ohjeets  worthy  of  our  veneration  ;  and  a  Kurojiean  is 
made  to  hang  dow’ii  his  head  when  talking  of  modern  inqirove- 
and  inventions,  liy  being  imstantly  informed  that  they 
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existed  in  this  enlightened  country  when  the  name  of  science 
was  forgotten  in  Ihirope.  On  the  other  hand,  tliere 
travellers  who  love  to  depreciate  the  character  and  the  polity  of 
this  long-tailed  nation,  and  consider  the  millions  that  swarm 
between  the  Great  Wall  and  Tonquin  as  little  better  than  the 
vermin  on  which  they  feed.  There  is  naturally  exaggeration  in 
both  these  views;  but  the  origin  of  this  exaggeration  is  easily 
accounted  for.  ddie  earlic'st  writers  are  those  that  depict 
Chinese  civilization  in  the  brightest  hues.  When,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Europeans  puslud  their  wav 
to  these  far  Eastern  waters,  there  was  much  to  strike  them  with 
wonder  and  admiration  when  contrasted  witli  Western  progress. 
At  that  time,  with  us,  society  was  in  a  state  of  darkness  and 
confusion  —  tluit  deep  darkness  which  preeides  the  dawn. 
Feiuhdisin  was  in  decay;  the  church  and  tlu'  priesthood  were  in 
a  degrading  state  of  corruption;  ignorance,  like  a  thick  cloak 
veih'd  scKuety;  wars,  famines,  and  pestilence  IVecpiently  scourged 
all  classes.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  our  early  navigators 
visiting  the  shores  of  China,  should  be  plcasenl  with  tlie  aspect  of 
cities  and  their  populations,  so  ditierent  from  what  they  had 
b(‘(‘n  accustomed  to,  wlu»se  arts,  industry,  and  commerce  excited 
their  admiration,  and  that  they  should  bring  home  favourable  and 
exaggerated  accounts  of  all  thev  saw  and  heard  ;  and  even  at  a 
later  period  it  suitedthe  views  of  many  reactionist  idiilosophersand 
|)olitical  essayists,  to  praise  and  exaggerate  the  perfect  ion  of 
institutions  and  governments  which,  they  pretended,  had  existed 
unchang('d  for  several  thousand  years.  Again,  thost'  traveller^, 
who,  animati'd  by  the  glowing  accounts  they  had  read,  and  with 
their  imaginations  eager  to  realize  such  perfection  astliey  had  been 
led  to  expect,  were  proportionately  disappointed,  felt  a  revulsioiiot 
feeling  on  visiting  China,  and  without  waiting  to  examine  how 
far  the  high  desci  iptions  that  had  been  given  were  merited,  set 
themselvi's  to  abuse  aiul  vilifytheunfortunateChine.se.  M.  Hue, 
in  his  valuable  work,  has  attributed  the  injustice  which  the 
Chinese  have  sutTt'red,  either  by  the  undue  eulogies  of  their 
friends,  or  the  otleiisive  denunciations  of  their  foes,  to  similar 
causes:  “  Wlum  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Catlndic  mi;'* 
sionuries  arrived,  bearing  the  message  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
innumerable  nations  who  form  collectively  the  Cliincse  Empire, 
the  spectacle  that  presented  itself  to  theiV  observation  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  strike  them  with  astonishment  and  even  admiration- 
Europe,  which  they  had  just  quitted,  was  in  the  convulsions  ol 
political  and  intellectual  anarchy.  The  arts,  industry,  com¬ 
merce,  the  general  aspect  of  cities  and  their  ])o])ulations,  was 
■»  \.  *  ^  I  ^  nt  lixmi  what  we  see  at  the  present  day.  The 

4N  est  had  scarcely  entered  on  the  path  of  material  civilization- 
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China,  on  flic  contrary,  stood  in  some  measure  at  tlie  zenith  of 
her  prosperity.  Her  political  and  civil  institutions  worked 
with  admirahle  rt'j^idarity.  The  imaginations  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  could  not  hut  be  powerfully  ailected  by  this  immense 
empire,  with  its  numerous  and  orderly  po])ulation,  its  fields  so 
skilfwllv  cultivated,  its  great  cities,  its  magnilicent  rivers,  its 
fine  svstem  of  canals,  and  its  entire  and  })ros]u‘rous  civilization. 
The  comparison  was  certainly  at  that  time  not  to  the  advantage 
of  Europe  ;  and  the  missionaries  were  inclined  to  admire  every¬ 
thing  thev  saw  in  the  new  country  of  their  ado])tion.”  Again, 
this  intelligent,  enterprising  obstu’ver  remarks:  ^loderii 

missionaries  have,  ])erhaps,  fallen  into  the  contrary  extreme. 
Kuro])e  has,  of  late  years,  been  marching  from  progress  to 
progress ;  and  almost  every  passing  day  has  been  signalizt'd  by 
some  nt‘w  discovery.  China,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  a  state  of 
(locav ;  the  vices  that  disfigurt'd  its  ancient  institutions  have 
increased,  and  whatever  good  may  have  becui  mingled  in  them, 
has  almost  wholly  disapjieared.  Tt  has,  thendbre,  happeUK'd 
that  the  missionaries,  sotting  out  witli  magnificent  ideas  of  the 
F]>lcndour  of  diinese  civilization,  and  finding  the  eounfry  full 
of  (lisordtT  and  misery,  have  come  to  comdusions  respeeding  it, 
the  very  reviTse  of  tliosc  fornu'd  by  their  j)ri‘decessors  three 
oenturics  ago.’^  There'  is  also  anotluT  class  of  travellers,  who 
offer  ohservations  on  the  state  and  chara(der  of  a  country 
far  less  ri'liable  than  cither  of  the  former  class.  ^Xo  allude 
to  official  travelh'rs.  Tt  is  impossible  for  political  digni¬ 
taries  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  or  hear  with  their  own  ears. 
The  visit  of  a  Macartney  is  a  mere  farce,  so  far  as  tin*  collec¬ 
tion  of  genuine  and  trustworthy  information  is  concerned.  As 
well  may  the  Pope'  Ixdieve  that  he  has  s('en  the  real  condition 
of  his  sid)jects  in  Romagna,  during  his  late  progri'ss.  Xor  are 
we  less  misled  with  regard  to  the  truth  by  those  who  having 
heeii  attracted  by  curiosity  or  other  motives,  have  visited  the 
free  ports  and  the  coast  of  China,  but  have  not  penetratcul  into 
the  interior,  and  mingled  unofficially  with  the  population. 
Such  works,  therefore,  as  those  of  M.  Hue  and  Mr.  Milne  pos- 
W'ss  an  incontestable  value,  and  though  they  Jires^'iit  a  strong 
contrast  in  many  part icidars,  still  we  may  (‘Xpect  to  derive  from 
their  joint  experii'iice,  and  their  ojiportunities  of  observation,  a 
greater  aj)proximation  of  the  truth — a  more  correct  i)ortrait — 
than  from  other  source's. 

^Ir.  Milne  is  d('cidedlv  an  optimist  observer  of  f^hinese  manners. 
Ho  set's  the  good  whitdi  others  ignore,  whilst  lui  forbears  to  mag¬ 
nify  the  evil  that  actuallv  exists,  lie  shows  that  a  Chinaman 
can  he  gratefid  and  lionest  ;  that  a  rt'al  gentleman  is  capabh'  of 
sincere  friendship,  and  alive  to  the  sentiment  of  honour.  The 
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practice  ol‘ iiilanticido,  the  custeni  of  fcediiip;  on  ‘M*ats,  lizards, 
rank  and  indij’ostihlc  shell-hsh,  nuid-tcrrapins,  and  tainted 
meat,  wliich  are  tlie  ihiindation  of  a  <j^eneral  rt'proach  a^rainst 
tliem,  is  utterly  di'ni('d  ;  whilst  the  condition  of  their  Wdiacii  is 
reprcS(‘nte(l  as  helnj;:  less  oppressive  and  wretched  than  it  is  fre- 
([uently  rt'presentcd  to  he.  Soinetinu's  ^Ir.  Milium’s  vii'ws  clash 
with  tiios(‘  of  other  writers,  and  we  may  instance  the  diUcrciit 
o])inions  held  with  respect  to  the  veneration  in  which  tin*  dead 
are  held  amongst  the  (’hincse.  “  Ihit  the  spi'cial  ohjcct  ot‘  this 
(•('nanonial  si‘ason  is,  to  ])ay  worshiptid  homajj^e  to  their  departed 
relatives.  Some  foreign  writers,  as  h'ortune,  1  hivis,  Uowriiiir,  Siv., 
havi'  attempted  to  set  it  (dt‘  mendy  as  a  series  of  ‘  reverc'iitial  scr- 
vic(*s  r(‘ndered  to  ancestors,’  and  not  reliiiituis  homage.  If  so,  what 
nu‘an  th(*<  *  trays  laden  with  otlerin^s  of  pork,  fi>h,  and  fowl; 
these  lihai ions  of  wine ;  tlu'se  bundh‘s  of  candles  and  incciisc- 
stick  ;  these  holocausts  of  <xilt-pa})er,  paper  money,  ])uper  clothes, 
paper  hoiisi's,  paper  furniture  ;  and  these  nnnd)erh'ss  pro>- 
t  rat  ions,  e«‘r(*moni(‘s,  and  ])ray('rs,  olli'rt'd  uj)  to  (h'parted  aiici's- 
tors  and  j»ar(‘nts,  with  mor«‘  earnestnc'ss,  devoutness,  order,  and 
punctuality,  than  ('ven  heloi’i*  the  shrines  of  tin'  idols!"”  With 
n'^^ard  to  infanticide,  ^Ir.  Milne  takes  ])art  with  the  Chinese  in 
oppo>ition  to  Sir  dohn  llowrinj;;  and  others:  — 


“'fhere  are  well-sueanini^.  hut  not  judicious  j)hilanthropists  who 
hav(‘  visited  China,  wlu)  may  have  ascertained  from  the  lips  ot’  soim* 
natives  that  tlu'V  liavt*  muiah'red  one  or  two  of  their  infants;  hut 
lljcy  liave  ium[>eil  to  the  conclusion,  ‘  c/v/o,  all  the  Chiiu'st*  an*  halv- 
nmnlcrcrs.’  .  .  ,  Adtnit  only  that  sonu*  parts  of  China,  whit*h  an* 
re^aialed  l>y  the  nation  ilsi*lf  as  the  pooit*st  and  most  dc^raih'd  ot 
the  eii;hteen  pn)viiict*s,  have  hi'en  fouled  hy  this  dlaholica)  >in  :  tiicn 
it  is  pid>li>lu*d  to  the  world  (as  Sir  »lohn  lh)\vrinL!;  has  dom*  recc  nth) 
‘it  is  a  I'onnnou  pnic/icc  in  many  |U’ovinet*s  I’  Li't  it  hi*  j^ranlcJ 
that  in  ci‘rtain  phn*es,  at  one  time  or  other  (sav  loO  vears  aj^o.  when 
Kani^hi  sat  upon  the  throne  of  China),  tiiat  from  she(*r  want  or 
ilestitution,  the  lowest  classi's  id’  those'  districts  havi*  hecn  toinid 
j;uilty  of  this  horrible  enormity;  but  then  t'rom  the  conduct  ot  lhc:*o 
\\n*tchcs  id  that  date,  “(hr  irhoJr  nation,  uj)  to  the  pri'sent  day,  is 
hrandcil  as  systi*matii*  murderers  i)f  their  children.'” 


Mr.  Alilne  j::oi's  i)n  to  show,  tlnit  so  far  from  this  inhuman 
prai’tice  beino^  ri'i^aiih'd  with  indilfi'rence  by  the  ]mblie  irem* 
rally,  and  ])atronized  by  the  oovernmont  as  stated  by  sonic 
writers,  thi*ri'  is  a  i^i'iieral  ri'vulsioii  of  foelinp:  in  a  ^  hina- 
man  at  the'  iih'a ;  that  laws  have  hi'i'ii  fiU’nud  for  the  punidi- 
ment  ot  intantieidi',  and  even  the  cruel  treatment  ot  a  i'hild 


by  its  ]);irents  ;  and  that  fouiidlino;  hos])itals,  and  ti‘ni]»oian 
asylums  answering  the  same  pui'pose,  have  lonif  ixi'ti'd  in 
(^hina.  M.  Hue,  liowt'ver,  is  of  a  ditfen'iit  i)pinii)n,  and  vie"'' 
t.ie  abject  cuiiilitiou  ol  the  women  with  leeliiii^s  i>f  liorn^r* 
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“  H»t  vorv  birth  is  commonly  rc'jxardi'd  as  a  liumiliafion  and 
(lis'Tacc  to  the  tamily — an  oviebrnt  si^fn  ot‘  the  malediction  of 
heavtai.  1  f  she  be  not  iimm'diately  sutibcated  aceordinj^  to  an 
atrocious  custom,  she  is  re^anh'd  and  treatt'd  as  a  creature  radi- 
callv  des|)icablc,  and  scarcely  lu'hui^inij:  to  the  human  race.  .  .  . 
Tliis  public  and  ])rivate  servitude  of  wommi — a  servitude  that 
opinion,  leiiislation,  manners,  have  seah'd  with  tlu'ir  tri])le  scad 

_ lias  hei'oine  in  some  measiin*  tlu'  coiau'r-stone  of  (’hinese 

soc'ictv/’  Mr.  ^lilne  n'presi'iits  the  (‘ondition  ol‘  wonnui  to 
Ik‘  more  favoiirable  than  this  dc'seription  would  lead  ns  to 
imaj^ine.  Kelerrinjj^  to  her  inaiaied  life  he  remarks:  “  lly 
discipline  in  lu*r  lather’s  liousi'  she  had  biaui  prt'pared  for  the 
I'lirther  st('])s  of  womanly  experimua'  of  life  ;  and  through¬ 
out  her  maidenhood,  the  status  of  wonum  had  been  familiar  to 
licr,  as  (‘X])r('ssed  in  the  common  adai»M‘,  that  woman  is  subjc'ct 
to  tilt'  following  three  conditions  of  lift*  : — viz.,  at  lu'v  latlu'r’s 
housi'  she  is  urnh'r  her  ])aients  ;  on  marriaj^t'  sin' submits  to  b(‘r 
husband;  and  in  widowhood  she  is  nmb'r  tlu'  eiiidance  of  her 
sous.”  d’lu'  i'ollowinj;  an('cd(>te,  howi'Vt'V,  stan^^ers  somewhat 
the  iibai  repn'S(‘nti‘d  of  the  abject  state  of  submission  to  wbich 
tin'  ladies  of  (diina  may  be  brought : 


“A  (’liincse  ])ri'C(‘[)i()r  witii  whom  1  was  acipiainti'd,”  savs  .Mr. 
Miha‘,  “so  excited  the  j(*alousy  of  his  young,  haudsoim',  and 
(Icvotcil  wile  on  a  c(*rtain  occasion,  that  slu'  adoj)t('d  a  method  of 
punishing  him  —  ingenious,  amusing,  and  cllt'i-t  ive,  as  well  as 
annoying.  Oin*  evi'uing,  n'turning  home  lati',  lu*  ri'tiia'd  to  ri*st 
without  ollta’ing  any  explanation  of  his  abscnc(‘  satisfactorv  to  Ids 
witc.  Wlu'n  he  got  uj)  lU'xt  morning  to  dress  lu^  could  no  wh(‘!’(' 
find  1  US  hahilinu'uts,  nor  was  lu*  abb'  to  obtain  any  clue  to  the  dis- 
covi'ry.  Il(*  was  lu'pt  in  suspimse,  and  without  out-door  elolhing 
for  a  W(‘i'k  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  he  was  conlined  to  his  bed  tin'  whole 
tinn*  tor  want  of  clothes,  miu'h  to  his  diseomfort,  ami  not  a  litth'  to 
my  annoyance',  as  his  services  were  just  then  n'ejuii’ed.  At  length 
his  ‘  gu(h‘  wife',’  satislh'd  with  the  |)(‘nalty  she  had  inllicted,  S(‘t  him 
at  lilx'i’ty.  She'  had  tak(*n  all  his  clothes  on  that  evening,  and  con¬ 
cealed  them  in  another  part  of  tlu*  house  for  om*  entire*  we‘e‘k.” 


Mueh  meirc  ge*ntle  and  b'nie'iit  was  this  treatme'iit  than  that 
thre*atene*(l  to  Ih'pvs  bv  his  jealous  spouse*,  wdiei  Irom  a  similar 
ht  e)|  je'abmsv,  he'ate*d  the  temgs  re'el-hot,  and  whilst  her  husband 
"as  lying  in  be  d,  att('mj)ted  tei  ])ull  his  imse*  with  tlu'm. 

I’hiiia  is  e'ssent iallv  a  count rv  e)f  e*e)nt rusts  ;  all  that  is  there* 
see'll  he'ing  iicaily  the  ojipeisite  of  what  is  mi't  wdth  in  Muieijie;. 
lo  me'iitiem  a  lew"  eif  th(*m  ('nume'rateei  by  Mr.  Milm*: — In 
Quaking  calls  wo  take  e»ll‘  emr  hat  ;  the*  pedite*  riiinaman  keeps 
bis  em.  We  aelvance  te)  nu'e't  our  giu'st  ;  the  host  in  (’hina 
kee])s  his  seat  whilst  the  visitor  advances,  closes  his  list,  and 
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shakos  his  own  hninls.  At  weddinp^s,  Knp^lish  wonr  wliito; 
white  in  diina  is  the  emblem  of  mourninn:.  The  adults  of  the 
( Vlestial  Kmpire  Hy  kites,  whilst  the  ehildren  squat  on  tlio 
ground  and  look  soIktIv  on,  and  hattledore-and-shuttloeook  is 
played  by  the  foot  instead  of  the  hand.  Surnames  precede  t ho 
“  fTristian”  name.  In  books,  the  Ix'oinnitio;  is  what  we  shouhl 
count  tlie  end;  the  pa^in^  is  near  the  Iwittom,  tiot  tlu‘  top 
corner  ;  marginal  notes  are  written  at  the  head,  not  tlu'  foot  of 
the  ]>ap:e,  and  the  name  when  written  outside  is  inserilud  at  the 
Iwittom  of  the  ])age.  In  his  meals,  John  Chinanum  hv<^\m 
with  fruits,  wines,  and  biscuits,  and  ends  with  fish  and  soup. 
In  moonli|jht,  how('vef  clear  it  may  bi‘,  ho  earries  his  lantern 
al)out  with  him.  He  mounts  his  horse  on  the  rv^hi  instead  of 
the  left  side.  The  scholar  in  saying  his  lesson  does  not  turn 
his  face  hut  his  back  towards  his  master  ;  and  for  full  dress, 
the  thick(‘st-sole(l  slioes  that  can  be  pit  are  cousiden'd  the 
fashion.  Hut  the  most  curious  of  all  these  pO(‘uliarities  is,  that 
if  a  man  wishes  to  wreak  his  venji^cance  on  an  ('iieiny  ho  kills 
liiins<df,  not  his  foe.  Riunarkinji:  upon  this  unnatural  practice, 
M.  Hue  ohserves :  “  Amono^  barbarians,  and  even  in  civilized 
countries,  where  true  notions  of  justice  have  not  suiliciently 
purified  the  public  conscience,  you  sec  the  stonp:,  the  ri(di,  the 
jiowerful,  making  the  poor  and  w('ak  tremble,  oppn'ssiupf  them 
and  sporting  with  their  lives  with  frij^htful  careh'ssness ;  in 
riiina,  it  is  often  the  weak  who  make  the  strong  and  ]>owcrfid 
tremble  by  luddin<i^  suspended  over  their  lieads  the  threat  of 
puicidi',  and  forciuj^  them  by  that  means  to  do  them  justice, 
span'  tlu'iii,  and  help  them.  The  poor  have  recourse  soinetiiues 
to  this  terrible  extremity  to  avenij^c  themselves  for  the  hard- 
hcartodiiess  of  tlie  rich,  and  it  is  bv  no  means  unusual  to  repel 
an  insult  by  killing  yoursedf.”  This  practice,  we  should  pre¬ 
sume,  can  not  be  carried  to  any  very  ^reat  extent,  lis^litly  as  life 
is  rei^arded  in  China,  sinee  it  must  undermine  the  very  pillars 
of  society,  and  throw  it  into  irremediable  confusion.  The 
explanation,  however,  of  this  anomalous  custom  is  to  be  found 
in  their  system  of  penal  le<>islation,  and  that  ])ubli(^  opinion 
which,  S'l  far  from  disapproving^  of  suicide,  lionours  and  glorifies 
it.  In  (hiina,  the  law  tlirows  the  responsibilitv  of  a  suicide  on 
those  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  cause  or  occasion  of  it. 
If  a  Chinese  wishes,  therefore,  to  be  revenged  on  an  enemy,  ho 
lias  only  to  kill  himself  to  be  sure  of  "ettinp^  his  adv’crsary  into 
horrible  trouble,  for  he  falls  immediately  into  the  hands  ot 
justice,  and  will  certainly  be  tortured  and  ruined  for  life.  Ihc 
t.imily  of  the  suicide,  also,  usually  obtains  considerabh'  dainniros; 
80  that  if  a  man  be  in  des])eratc  circumstances,  and  courairem^ 
enough  to  play  the  part  of  a  domestic  Quintus  Curtius,  ho  has 
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onlv  to  kill  liIinsolF  in  the  house  of  a  woallliy  citizen,  accoin- 
paiiviiij;  his  dcatli  with  suspicious  accidents,  to  procure  for  his 
faiailv  a  divent  capital;  and  we  are  assured  that  the  instances 
of  jKTMUis  sacrilicin^  thenis(‘lvcs  under  a  niorhid  idi'a  ol‘  duty 
and  alfcetion  arc  not  rare.  Tin'  subject,  Ijowt'ver,  of  this  con¬ 
stitutional  suicide  is  one  that  Mr.  .Milne  so  far  ignores  that  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  it. 

One  of  the  most  intcreslin'j;  portions  of  Mr.  ^lilne’s  hook  is 
the  account  of  his  journey  into  to  the  interior,  from  Nin^po 
to  Po-yan^  Lake,  the  city  of  >ianchan;j^,  and  down  the  IVarl 
river  to  (’ant<ni.  It  was  during:  this  c.xcursion  that  he  saw 
real  life  in  Ohina,  and  was  enahh'd  to  estimate,  from  his  own 
(‘.\j)(‘ri(‘nce  and  observation,  the  true  state*  ol‘  tlie  country  and 
its  population.  NTe  ouji^ht  to  sa\  now  what  p('rhaj)s  we  should 
have  slated  before,  viz.,  tliat  ^\lr.  .Milni*  is  a  misshniary  who  has 
dcv(*tcd  himself  for  many  yc'ars  to  carrying  the  lij^ht  of  the 
(iospi‘1  anionti^st  the  (’liiin^se.  To  ^ive  p;r(‘ater  eilicii'in’V  to 
his  labours,  he*  lias  sludieMl  to  heconn*  a  tlioron^j^h  master  of  the 
laui;uai>;(‘,  and  this,  by  tin*  disguise  of  a  native'  e'ost nine',  e'liahh’d 
him  te»  pass  lhrou;4;h  districts  which,  as  a  lore'i^ner,  it  weiulel 
have  been  eitlierwise  impossible  for  him  to  do.  'The  trip  se'cins 
to  iiave  taken  about  live  wee'ks,  Mr.  ^lilne'  havinjj^  starte'd  on 
the  7lh  e)f  duly,  IS  Id,  iVenn  ^Nintrjie),  and  ari  iveel  at  Canton  on 
e>r  about  the  TJth  of  Aui;ust.  The  jicrsoiial  jire'parations  for 
the  tour  are  seimi'what  curieeiis  : — 

“  Afte'r  a  late'-dinncr,  a  hair-dresse'r  was  calle'd  in  wlio  sliave'd  the 
lorcj)art  of  the  lu'ad,  and  appe'iieh'd  a  ejiie'ne*  one  yard  in  le‘ni;th, 
haviiiir  iind(*r;^tuit*  whiedi  ope'ratioii  1  (‘xchaiii^e'd  my  thiLjlish  suit  for 
a  Cliiiu'sc  sumioeT  elishahille*.  l*re‘vious  to  (piittiiii^  my  lodu^inij^s,  the) 
thou;;lit  struck  me  that,  possihlv,  tin*  ‘tail’  on  \\hie*h  so  nniedi 
elcj)e“udcd  mii^ht  ho  toe)  le)ose'lv  tie*d  eui.  A  sli^lit  tin;  prove'd  the 
J^Ui^Lje'st ion  to  he'  wcll-time'd,  I’or  that  ajepe'iidane'  at  once*  droj)pe‘d  oil. 
NV  hen  r(‘e*alh‘d,  the  harlie'r  was  ^re'atlv  dise*once*rle'd  to  lind  that  his 
lahour  had  l)(*e*n  in  vain.  So,  resnmin!;  his  manipulations  with  more 
than  r(*(loul)l(‘d  elilioi'iicc,  lie*  [laiel  little  lu'cd  to  the)  [lain  inlliote'el  on 
ivtackins;  it.” 

Cnee  and  one*e  only  diel  tlie  ‘‘tail”  preive  treacherous  and 
^h'op  olf  on  the*  jouiuu'y,  and  them  fortunate-ly  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  e*oillcur,  who  le)okcd  with  a  kinel  of  compassionate) 
horreir  on  tin*  (h'possesse'd,  without  dre'amin^  of  liarbarian  artifice 
political  dilemmas,  hrom  Tsinji^po,  Air.  Alilne*  dire'cted  his 
^lcj)s,  partly  by  river,  partly  by  land,  to  I Ian;4-chow,  passing; 
l>y  tile*  important  plae*e  eef  Shaou-hin^. 

Ho  now  commenced  ascendin;^:  the  Te'cn-sanjj:  ri ve'r,  which  runs 
lu  a  south-weste'rly  diree*tioii  to(dian^^-shan,  wlie're*  he  was  obliged 
*^0  leave  the  boat,  and  traversing  the  land  ejvcr  the  Tsaou-we*i- 
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kwan  and  Paiy-fiinjif  jxisscs,  met  tlio  Sliaiyu^-yaou  river  nf 
Vulislian.  This  rivi‘r,  ai'ter  fiowinjj:  broadly  tliroiio-h  a  liiu' and 
tliicklv  pojmlated  country,  liills  into  tlu'  lake  of  Po-vain:. 
lake  is  fed  by  a  still  lar^iu*  liver,  the  (’baiii**,  which  rio's  in  the 
hills  of  the  I\ian”:s(‘  province,  takinj^’  an  almost  northerly 
direction.  l)ra<i^^(‘d  up  this  ina<»:niticent  stream  lu'arlv  time 
hundred  miles,  Mi\  ^lilm*  came  to  the  ^rand  Mi’ilimr  pas^,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  runs  the  JVarl  river,  whieli  is  the  ijreut 
channel  of  communication  Ixdween  r^inton  and  tlu'  north.  It 
would  b(‘ out  of  })lace  here  to  describe  the  diiierent  secnies  our 
traveller  ])ass(‘d  throu^li,  and  the  various  objects  of  interest 
which  enjj^aired  Mr.  ^libu‘'s  attcuition.  Tin*  ]u‘euliar  cliaraeter- 
istics  of  the  country  as  seiui  l‘n»m  tlu‘  boat  or  a  run  aloni»’tli(‘ hanks 
of  th(‘  river,  are  1‘ully  deseiibed.  Sometimes  the  p'olojjical  t’ea- 
tur(*s  oi‘the  soil,  sometimes  its  ])liysical  conformation  an'  noted 
down.  Now,  wi'  an*  tohl  that  he  is  passing  by  a  succession  of 
rapids,  or  tliat  (Ui  such  a  liill  miglit  be  seen  a  curious  pagoda. 
Il(*r(',  h(‘  n'liiarks  larg(' mulberry  plantations  ;  anotlu'r  district  is 
deseril»ed  as  being  ceh“brat(‘d  for  sytuimoia' tree's,  and  a  tint' kind 
of  varnish.  We  could  have  wislu'd  that  more  spac(‘  liad  h(‘('n 
(h'voted  to  an  account  of tlie  populations,  d'he  information  wt'  lind 
in  thes<‘  pages  on  this  subjc'ct — and  with  the  (*xc('j)t  ion  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  allusion  that  the  women  in  such  and  such  a  place  liad  not 
th(‘  eomj)r(‘s<('d  teet,and  wi'n'  working  with  the  nu'iiiii  tlu'ticld, 
or  that  the  houses  of  a  ])articular  village'  wi're'  vc'ry  wretched- 
lo<d<i!ig — is  very  meagre';  and  w<'  have  onlv^an  itine'rary  oftlic 
road  he' t  ra ve'i.se's.  We'  suspen't  that  inste'ad  e)t‘  making  an  episode 
ed*  a  couple  of  e  ha])t(‘rs  in  his  book,  this  trip  might  liave'  tur- 
nislu'd  Mr.  Milne' with  note's  sutlie'ient  to  have'  eh'vote'd  a  vednnic 
te>  it.  It  is  true'  tlii'  tour  was  rajiiel,  and  ne)t  ve'i’v  elive'rge'iit.  In'ing 
cemtiiu'd  to  tile'  imnu'diate  banks  e)f  the'  rive'rs  he*  mounted  or 
ele'sce'iiele'el,  and  that  the'  nee*essity  of  elueling  eh'te'e'tiem  by  ]>rving 
e'Ve's.  e'ire'umse'rilu'el  alike'  his  waneh'rings  and  his  e)bs('i  vations. 

'flu*  gre'at  lue'rit  e)f  the'  book  is,  that  it  is  written  by  a  in'r^ui 
int imate'ly  ae'epiainte'd  with  the  (’hinese'  language'  and  t  hine'^' 
lite‘,  anel  whe>  had  e'stablisheel  i\  pe'rmane'iit  frie'iidship  "ith 
se've'ral  re'spee'table'  native's  e)f  that  e'lnpire.  dhe  tbllowing 
eh'seription  ed  hat.'^han,  the  large  teiwn  spoken  ed*  as  lying  jii't 
above'  the  see'ne  ed’  the'  late  vie'teiry  gained  bv  e>ur  troops  e>n  the 
(  anteui  rive'r,  and  wliie'h  seems  te>  have*  bce'ii  e'euue  n|><ui 
unexjH'cte'elly  by  Aelmiral  l\e})pe‘l,  niav  ne)t  be  uninte'rc^ting : 

Ibit  ed  all  place's  along  the*  inlanel  journey,  Pahshau  (l  atshan). 
which  1  passed  thremgh  eui  the  12th  e)f  August,  was  j>erhMj>‘'’  die 
most  reinarkalde  for  the  exhihitiem  ed*  universal  e'lu'rgy  in  hu.dne'j^ 
ed  e'\e'r\  torm.  It  inav  he  naine*el  ‘the  llirininghain  ed  China.  ^ 
he's  twelve  miles  soutlilwest  of  ranton  citv  ;  is  a  large'  te>\Mi  without 
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walls;  n'puti'd  to  oontain  liiliabiiants.  Both  the  canal 

ami  river  ihrouLjli  tlu' town  were  cratinmul  with  boats;  (‘ach  side  of 
the  river  thiekly  populali'd,  and  built  up  with  dwadlinu^s,  shops, 
pinlens,  factories,  and  hon^s.  My  buat  tlitt(‘d  rapidly  by  wood- 
stores  of  Kiaui^se  timber,  boat-buildiiii^  establishuu'nts,  iron-foun¬ 
dries,  hriek-kilus,  and  luanufaetorii's,  and  before  I  was  awan‘  of  it, 
was  hurried  to  llwate,  where  iui*etin^  with  a  strong  dow-tide,  it  had 
to  drop  anchor.” 

The  last  ])ortion  of  ^Ir.  ^Iiln('’s  book  is  (levot(‘(l  to  Slian^bai, 
and  an  introducti(»n  of  iniseellaiu'ous  matters  wbieli  i*ouhl  not 
have  found  |)hu‘e  so  wtdl  (dsewbere.  Il('  alliidc's  es|K‘elall\'  to 
the  dlseoverv  of  a  eobuiy  (d‘  II(d)rews  in  tlie  interior,  to  Midiain- 
imdisin  ani(Ui<»st  the  CbiiU'se,  and  the  inlliu'iiec'  of  l>biiddbisni, 
— (Irawlni>;  a  paralbd  betwa'cn  it  and  l\)j>ery,  and  sluovlni^  tin' 
«;rcat  similarity  lu'twven  tlu'ni.  The  eoneludin^-  eba})ti‘r  ajjpro- 
priatt'ly  takt's  notice  of  tin'  Protc'stant  missions  at  Sbani^’hai, 
and  tlnir  future  prospi'cts.  Mr.  Milne  eiitt'rs  sparingly  upon 
the  peditics  of  the  (h'h'stial  Kmpirt',  tbou^b  it  is  almost  imp(»s- 
sible  to  pass  over  in  sllonc'e  that  mysterious  moV('nn'nt  (dll'ctt'd 
bv  the  insuiwnts  from  the  north.  Keterrin^’  to  the  rc'cent 
<inhr(Hflio  of  this  country  with  (diina,  In'  (d)serves  tliat  :  ”  I  inb'r 
cxistmj^;  circumstances  it  must  lu'  (d)vious  that  it  is  of  tirst 
importance  for  (iia'at  Britain  to  have  on  the  sj)ot  n'pn'senta- 
lives  of  the  hi‘>b(‘st  ordi'i*  in  ev('ry  departiinuit,  piditical,  com¬ 
mercial,  religious — or  as  the  ('binesc'  d('si<;nat('  them,  ‘  ureat 
(‘Ves  — to  watch  tin'  si<>ns  of  the  timi's  and  tin*  course'  ot* 

*  o 

events.  Let  us  have  our  ‘  (‘Vi's’  tlieia'  (piiek,  sbaip,  (dear,  and 
lon;;-si<rhted  ;  and  above  all,  Ix'iit  on  the  improve'inent  and 
the  welfare  of  t he  ( 'biiK'se'  hiaindi  of  tin'  human  fami 
this  we  cordially  respond  Ann'ii. 


A  in .  V I .— ( 1 1{ L  VS( )N  ’S  Vi)\Ul  I :S  1 M  I ) ILXt  ^  L. 


Srirrfions  from  the  Corrrspfoofntrr  ttf  ]\.  hi.  II.  firrj/soii,  llsif. 
1‘idited  by  the  Author  of  “  d'lM'  l‘iclij)s(‘  of  l''aith.”  In  'fwo 
\  olumes.  Jioni;iuau  lA  (\».  ls57. 

K  shall  not  attempt  to  rc'inovc'  the  veil  of  obscurity  with 
'vhi(di  Mr.  (dn'vson’s  editor  and  nn^st  intimate'  friend  has 
(ln>s(*n  to  surround  him.  Idn'  dullst  laader,  In.wcver,  ed'  tln^e 
tw()  volume's  may  construct  from  tlnun  a  veiy  aceeirate  id(‘a  of 
the'ir  writer’s  ediaraeter,  disposition,  and  ])ersonal  habits.  here^ 
lu'  Was  born  and  wbe'n,  bow’  many  brothers  and  sist(‘rs  In;  bad, 
tbe  (  hristian  name  of  his  father  and  the  maiden  name  of  his 
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laothcr,  whctlior  ho  luul  n  baroiiot  tor  aii  uiiolo  aiul  a  lord 
tvr  IX  third  or  tburth  who  wore  lii'i  scluH»liiiastor^,  aiivi 

wiiat  uiiiNor'itv  had  tho  honour  ot  boiiiLT  his  .lihiu  J/uVr. 
lht--ro  i^.  \v.‘  think,  nothin*:  to  indioato.  All  tho  dra|viy  of  a 
bit»*jraj»hv  is  ahsont  ;  but  tho  roulity  is  thoro.  Mr.  Uroysiu’s 
litorarv  tasto>,  his  tavourito  authors  and  iavourito  studios,  hi' 
iiu>'t  traii'iont  humours  and  di'i'iH.'st  moral  syinpathit''.  tho 
rosnlts  which  camo  ot*  hi'i  mo'ditatioiis  on  tho  alxiirditios.  invs- 
torirs,  >orn'W',  and  triumphs  of  huiiian  litb,  aro  all  discloxd 
with  an  uiic«*nsciou'i  tranknoss  absolutoly  captivatiiij^. 

A  little  inuonuity,  jH.*rhaps,  mi^ht  construct  trom  tho  letters 
a  rouirh  outline  oven  of  the  writer's  personal  history.  It  is 
o!)vioiiH,  for  instance,  that  at  some  time  i>t  his  lito  ho  must  have 
boiMi  intimately  cniiiicctod  with  medical  men,  if  ho  did  iMt  him¬ 
self  bolomr  ta  till*  profession.  Ilow  else  can  wo  account  not 
only  for  lii^  acipiaiiitaiico  with  medical  soieiico,  ami  hi'  irrout 
facility  in  derivini:  apt  illustrations  of  moral  and  rcliiriou' 
truth  from  that  province  oi  human  knowlednt'.  but  for  hi'  hiirh 
orthi'dox  tone  in  spoakiiii:  of  uiu[ualitied  practitioners, — for  the 
fraternal  hantiT  as  of  «.iiio  ol'  tho  initiated,  wliieh  oecurs  ii  >\v 
and  then  in  the  letters  to  a  iiK-dical  ct»rrespondent. — for  the 
spirit  of  winit  is  so  mournfully  said  about  tho  narrow  limits 
within  widen  aro  ctuitinod  tho  knowloibjro  and  powers  even  of 
the  mo't  acct»mplishcd  jdivsiciau  i'  Hut  it  is  certain  that  tho  hand 
which  wrote  these  h'ttorshas  been  occupied  for  a  Ion*:  time  with 
i>tiior  wt»rk  tliau  foolin*:  pulses  and  scribblin*::  prescriptit'm ; 
they  imlicato  a  familiarity  with  j>hilost>phic  and  literary  studies, 
an  imperial  ctimmand  over  all  the  boumlless  resourcis  ot  eur 
Kn'L:liNh  toHirme,  Iiabits  of  ijuiet,  im'ditative  thought,  wliieh 
(pdte  torbnl  un  t(.»  imagine  that  Mr.  (irevsui  has  lived  the  di>- 
tractiiii:  lite  of  a  medical  man.  Medicine  apjK'ars  to  be  the 
remini'Ceiiee  of  his  youth  rather  tliaii  the  busim'ss  his 
manluKul. 

It  wouhl  1h'  ea>y  to  make  a  sliow  of  lawvcr-like  saumcity,  by 
Weaving  into  a  consistent  tt'xture  all  the  hints  concernin*:  Mr. 
(*reyson  s  history  and  occupations,  which  lie  scattered  thn>ui:h 
tlicse  •*  Stdectioiis  from  his  C\)rrespjndeuce  but  we  leave  this 
airrecable  amusement  to  our  readers,  and  jiroeeed  at  once  to 
speak  ot  the  profound  wisd,v)m,  the  subtle  analysis  of  our  inciiul 
operations,  the  humour,  patlms,  and  fun.  which  are  so  marvel¬ 
lously  intermiiiLthd  in  these*  fasciiiatiiii:  pai:es. 

Many  ot  the  Letters  are  tilled  witli  just  such  ph'asiiit  irossij* 
about  t!u*  writer’s  domestic  adventures,  Ids  vacation  rambles, 
ns  tiieiids,  and  his  Imoks,  as  must  alwavs  constitute  the  di^- 
tiuctiu*  charm  ot  a  literary  man’s  correspondeiiee.  Many  aie 
ocvupicd  wita  the  discu>sioii  of  subiects  which  Iiave  a  j)eraiaao..l 
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iuul  u:iivors;il  iiitorost.  For  iustaiioo.  iliiriiii;  a  visit  to  his 
bi\»tlu'r,  ho  touiul  out  that  his  iiiooo,  Mary  (iivysoii.  **  was 
loud — tar  t(.H>  toiul — ot  uovol  roadiiiir:”  aiui  horo  aro  tour 
lottors  to  her,  ooiitaiuiiuj:  no  strait -laooil  douuiioiatious  aijaiust 
uovols  in  iTonoral.  but  vory  sonNiblo  advioo  aUnit  roadin^  only 
tlio  Wst.  and  ivadiiiiT  those  wisely  and  in  moderation.  lie  tells 
his  nieee  that  lie  thinks  there  may  be  three  thousand  volumes 
ot‘  rially  admirable  tietion  in  our  laiii^uaire,  so  that  there 
cun  K'  no  exeuse  tor  reading  mere  rubbish.  ’I'he  same  yonUi:: 
ladv  had  been  too  timid  to  aeknowled*;e  at  a  party  that  the 
liijht  ot'  the  unshaded  eamphine  was  ttK>  bri‘::ht  lor  her  eyes, 
thouirh  she  was  blinkiiiLr  with  positive  pain  when  the  lady  v»t* 
the  house  made  theiiu[uiry.  and  Sv»  her  lovinufunele  writes  her  a 
letter  on  the  uses  aiul  ethies  ot*  **  Ye<,’‘  ami  ••  No.”  A  1‘riend 
narrowly  eseapes  speiuliui^  a  lULrht  in  St.  Alban’s  Abbiw,  and 
thb  oeea>ions  an  interesting:  siieet  or  two  on  the  power  i>t’ 
iiu:u;ination.  Another  tViend  beeomes  a  deist,  and  imai^ines 
that  liis  intimaey  with  Mr.  (lrey>on  must  terminate;  but  he  is 
told  tluit  the  sym[^atiiy  ami  sidieitude  ot*  tViendship  are  only 
ipiiekened  by  a  t’rieiurs  perils  aiul  errors,  ami  lu*  reeeives  eii;:lii 
very  remarkable  letters  on  the  piospeets  and  ehanees  ot*  Peism. 

It  is  haixlly  possible,  however,  to  deseribe  within  the  few 
{Xiires  we  ean  spare  fi>r  this  article  even  the  subjects  treated  of 
in  Mr.  (ireyson’s  C’orrespondence.  Tliere  is  a  letter  on  “  Kx- 
temjK)raneous  (,\)okery.”  am>theron  **  ’fhe  Plurality  id*  W  orlds,” 
one  on  “  Heards.”  and  another  on  “dob  ami  liis  l''riends.**  one 
on  **  ( \>nseience.*’  three  on  “  llonuropathy,”  one  on  “  Pul[>il 
Style,’  ami  another  o!i  the  “  Penny  Post.  ” 

rile  editor  anticipates  tliat  .svine  remlers  will  object  to  the 
Vein  o['  iff  a  tjc  which  curs  in  .sonu'  of  the  t;rave>t  letters, 

and  ill  elo>e  juxta-position  wdth  tlumuflits  on  ilu'  sailde>t  and 
>ul)linie.''t  asptets  cd’  the  uniw'rse.  e  have  not  tlu*  laintesl 
.yvinpathy  with  the  kind  id*  critiidsm  he  depreeati's.  'riu're 
no  reason  in  the  worhl  why  tlu'  aid  id*  wit  and  liumour 
>hould  be  refusi'd  bv  the  champion  iweii  of  the  holiest  cause,  or 
the  ex]H)sitor  even  of  the  most  serious  truths,  ddie  divine 
riirht  of  Pidu  ess  shall  reerive  no  respi'ct  from  us.  Hut  as  tlie 
etlitor  of  these  Letters  calls  them  “Selections”  luendy,  and  has 
iihuiidant  materials  still  I  vim;:  under  his  hand  for  a  second 
Series,  which  w'e  earnestlv  hope  iu'  will  speedily  issue,  wi*  ven¬ 
ture  to  that  .sometimes  the  arraimenieiit  lia.^  made  tiie 

transition  troni  “  Ltrave  to  i;:av,  trom  li\elv  to  seven',  a  little 
toi>  j  (»xam})le,  after  we  liad  I'ead  tin*  lourth  letter,  on 

“  Extemporaneous  Fookerv,**  with  aching  sides  and  tears  of 
laughter,  it  was  rather  startlini^  to  come  upon  the  wondertully 
pathetic  letter  which  folhiws  on  “  Peath-bed  Cuiisolatioiis.” 
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Hut  sonio  excollnit  ]h‘(i])1o  will  1)0  disposed  to  (‘Oiisun',  not 
inen‘Iv  tin*  rapid  transition  from  what  is  most  ludicrous  to  wlmt 
is  most  sacred,  hut  also  the  humorous  tone  in  wliich  tin*  writer 
s«nu('tim(*s  ur;j:(‘s  the  p^ravest  ari^uuu'uts,  and  vindicates  tlie 
UKist  sacred  truths.  hep:  tliem  to  reuu'iuhcr  that  the  iiitcl- 

h'ctual  hahits  of  uu'u  vary  so  p:reatly,  that  tlu'V  have  no  ripht 
to  imap:iue  that  tlu*  i*r(‘e  ]day  of  fancy  and  wit  is  iucousistiMit 
with  the  (h‘OjK‘st  earnestness  and  n‘ver(*ii(‘e.  'Fhe  stenust  war¬ 
rior  may  rush  to  tiie  charp:e  with  dancinp:  plume  ;  and  tlu* 
•flitter  ol‘  the  sword  does  not  hlunt  its  (*dp:e  or  (‘nl’ec]»l(*  the  arm 
ot'tlu*  cond)atant.  It  is  liip:h  time  that  cc'rtain  mistakes  alumt 
this  sul»jcct  won*  finally  sw(‘pt  away.  Men  who  have*  arrived 
a(  conclusions  on  p:reat  controv(‘rsi(‘s  after  yc'ars  of  painful  and 
conscient inns  in(|nii’v, — who  hronp^ht  to  the  invc'st ip:at i«ni  in¬ 
dustry,  l(*arninp:,  p:(‘nins,  honesty,  are  spoken  of*  as  flippant 
tritlcrs  and  mere  wits,  lu'cause  they  do  n(>t  assume  cassock  and 
ndH‘s,  a  (hdcfnl  face,  and  the  “  ]>ulpit  twanp',”  when  tlnw  speak 
out  tlu‘ir  lahoriously  foruK'd  opinions ;  hecause  tlu'V  I'lnploy  all 
lawful  weapons — Minic  rifles  as  well  as  Iianca>t(‘r  puns — to  de¬ 
fend  tin*  tiiith,  for  which,  if‘  nec(*ssarv,  they  would  calndy  die; 
lK*canse  th(*y  use  their  “(Miristian  lilu'rty  of  lauphinp  at  wliat 
is  ridicid<»ns,”  and  enjoy,  as  eveiv  pood  man  onpht,  tln*di‘feat 
and  confusion  of  po])nIar  and  pn‘t  cut  ions,  hut  shallow  sopld>ts. 
Let  it  hi*  undci’stood  that  a  man  mav  hav(*  (piaiadi'd  out  tlu* 
si‘paratt*  stones,  and  hnilt  up  the  massive  strnctnn*  cd*  hi.s  creed 
with  “  the  sw(*at  of  his  hrow,”  and  vet  d('lip:ht  to  sinimnul  it 
with  pra>sy  lawns,  and  hlnshinp  fl(»wer-h(*ds,  and  (|naint-lookinp 
ln*dir(*-rows  ;  cvi'ii  as  (lod,  after  huildino-  the  foundations  ot  the 
earth  ol  pranitt*,  coven'd  their  stiu'upth  with  a  rohe  of  hi'aiity. 
It  is  no  proof*  that  a  writ(*r  is  not  in  earni*st  that  hninonr  aiul 
fun  sonu*tinies  hriphten  his  ])ap*cs.  And  on  tin*  other  hand, 
opinions  which  W(‘rc  (‘vidi'iitly  loi*nn‘d  on  p’ronnd>  the  nu>>«t 
trivial  and  accident;d,  under  the  influenci*  ol*  tlu'  lovt*  ol  nmt'lty 
or  paiadox,  at  the  impulsi*  of  vap^rant  iiudination,  with  iu> 
]n*ofoiind  si'iise  of  man’s  ri'sponsihilit v  to  Lod  and  the  woild 
for  his  hcli(‘f,  are  often  (*xj)ressed  in  a  tone  which  would  imply 
that  they  were  tin*  result  of  mental  lahours  ahsidutcly  pn»* 
dipious,  ;nid  moral  aponii's  fiiphtfnl  even  to  contcin]>kity 
Ilcwan*  of  the  impostors  who  have  hi'i'ii  flippant  ('iioiiph  m 
forininp  their  opinions,  thoupli  thev  are  as  solemn  as  ccnietcr} 
chaplains  in  advocating  them. 

In  tin*  Preface  there  is  this  sinpnlar  ])arapraph,  which 
comnn*nd  to  tlu*  s])ccial  eonsidiTation  of  onr  curious  readers 
who  inav  he  anxious  to  know  moi’e  than  the  editor  of  Mr- 
firevsons  Letters  has  chosen  to  tell  them,  about  that  pciitlc- 
man  s  pi'rsonal  hist(.)rv  : — 
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“  Ofio  niort*  T  must  in  justict'  ti'll  tlu'  ])iil>lit*.  It  is  impus- 

siblf,  1  lliink.  tiuit  tlu‘  n‘:ult‘r  sluuiM  not  disoorn  ot'rtain  similnrii it*s 
in  sontiinont  ;unl  stvl(‘  bctwoon  tln‘si‘  voluiucs  ;nnl  some*  parts  oftlio 
‘  Iv'lipsi*  of  Kaith.’  1  to  say — on  tin*  priiu'iplo  o[’  sunm  vu  'nfiiv — 
that  I  am  larijoly  iiulobtod  to  .Nlr.  (fn‘yson  for  his  oontrihiiiions  to 
that  work.  Indood,  I  williiii^ly  asiM*ih(*  to  him  tlu*  far  lar^or  share  of 
whatever  merit  an  indnli;t*nt  |>nhlie  has  het*n  pleased  to  see  in  it, 
ami  take  all  its  faults  to  mysi*lf.”  —  \’ol.  I.,  p.  vii. 

AVe  liavo  (juotc'd  tliis  |)arjierra])h  hc'eause  it  will  assist  us  in 
convevin^  a  true  iinprt'ssion  both  ot*  tin*  snhj(*(*ts  diseussi'd  in 
the  ^rav(*r  lott(*rs,  and  of  the  ])('(*uliar  kind  of  p(Over  ('.\hihit(*d 
in  disenssinu:  them.  Most  of  tin*  snl)j(*ets  ran^t*  aloni!:  those* 
hotindaries  of  tin*  (Mndstian  1‘aith  which  are*  thre'ate*ne*el  just  uow 
hy  the  lore*(‘s  ed’ se(*pt  ie*ism.  'fin*  philosophical  ed)je*e*t ienis  to  the* 
elir(*et  and  pn)pe*r  e*fiie*ae*y  oi*  jn’aye'r — tin*  moral  eliflieult le*s  sur¬ 
rounding  the*  (leH'triin*  e)f  the  Ato]n*nn*nt — the*  ln*sitalion  e*V(  n  of 
some*  ^00(1  me'U  about  sin*h  mirae*nlons  ine*ide*nts  as  are*  invedve*d 
in  the  h'all,  donah’s  e*seape*  from  tin*  b(*lly  <d‘  the*  whale*,  and  the 
sj)(*akini:;  ed*  Ilahiam’s  ass — the*  alh*ixe*<l  dlse*r(*])anei(*s  e)f  Se‘rl|)- 
tun*,  and  the  ])re*se*nt  position  e)f  the  de*islieal  e*ontrove*rsy,  are 
ainoiiL::  the  most  ])rominent  anel  im])o]tant  topie*s.  In  the* 
tn*atnn‘nt  e)f  all  the*s(*,  Mr.  (ir(*yson  e'xhibits  tin*  same*  e*om- 
jde'te^  inaste*ry  e)f  lbsln»])  r>utle*r’s  ])e)we*rful  we*apon,  anale»^y, 
and  tin*  same*  lelie'ity  in  turninjj:  aj^ainst  tin  oppe)ne*nt  bis  e>wn 
hatt(*ri(‘s,  that  e*harae*te*ri/e'd  the*  “  J^k'lipse*.’^ 

Ainonjj^  the*  hap])ie‘st  ap|)lie*at ions  ed'  the  ])rineipl(*  of  l»isln)p 
Hutl(*r's  ari»nme*nt  wliie*li  we*  have*  e'Ve*]*  me't  with,  is  the* 
fedleewin^  passajj^’e*  e)n  the*  su])])e»se'el  histe»rie*al  e'rreers  whie*h  have; 
he'en  toiinel  in  the*  Se'iipl ures.  Senne*  venin^  lVie*nel  is  ine'line*el  te> 
l^nve*  11])  the*  truth  e>f  ( ’hrist ianil  v  be*e‘anse*  he*  e‘anin)t  re*e*e)ne*ile* 
e*e‘rtain  we'll-kne)wn  “  elisere‘]>ane-ie*s.”  Mr.  (ire*yse)n  maintains 
that,  eve*n  snpjeeisin^  that  the'se*  are*  ;ibsolute*Iy  irre*e‘e)ne!ilabl(*, 
tlu'i’e*  is  lie)  re*ase)n  fen*  i^fivin^:  up  e*itln*i*  tin*  substantial  truth  e)l 
the  histe)iy,  oi*  (*ve*n  tin*  inspiratieni  e)f  the*  be)e»ks  whie*h  e*e)ntain 
it.  It  is  a  te'iiable*  tln*e>rVf  In*  atlirms,  that  (Joel  may  have* 
inte'iit imially  ])e*rmitte‘d  unimpeertant  e'rre)rs  te)  e*nte*r  inte)  the) 
writin^^s  eve*n  e)f  inspireel  men  : — 

“  Xe)r  e*an  it  he  ])rove*d  that,  on  sne*h  a  the‘e)ry  e)f  inspiratie)!!  as 
that  luiw  inijilied,  (lenl  weinlel  have*  elone*  anything  (he)\ve*ve‘r  impre)- 
hahle  ,)  priori)  out  e)f  anale)ij:v  w  ith  his  proe*e*elnr(*  in  e)the*r  e*a.se*s  ;  as 
thiel  has  plae*e*d  us  in  an  analoijfeeus  elilllenlty  in  e)the*r  e*ase*s,  see,  for 
Jnii^ht  yen  know,  lie*  mav  in  this.  'I’o  elise*riminate*,  te)  jnel;,n*  with 
camleenr,  to  heelel  fast  what  is  proven  in  spite*  e»f  elitr>e*nltie*s,  may  he* 
p‘<piireMl  e)i  ns  as  part  e>t*  that  e*xe*re*ise* e)t  a  eloedle*  taith,  eet  an  nnj)re*- 
jnelic(‘d  re*ase)n,  which,  throui^lieeut  e»nr  wluile*  |)re)hat ieni,  He*  has 
provieled  for  us  here.  Indeed,  on  an^  theory  eif  ins|)iratioii,  lie  has 
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practically  involvc<l  us  iu  much  tlit*  same  tlilllculty  ;  Tor,  oven  on  the 
lluMu*y  of  llu‘  plenary  iuspiratioii  of  ^>cripturt‘,  lie  has  Himself  h>}‘t 
on  tin*  sacr(*tl  pa^e  tlu*  traces  of  apparenl  disen‘paneies  that  perplex 
nml  hatllo  us.  Xow,  on  the  theory  that  lit*  oeeasioually  allowed 
human  infirmity  to  iutrotluce  t‘rror  ami  mistake,  He  would  t)iilv  have 
sul)jectt‘d  us  to  much  tlu;  same  discipline. 

“  As  to  vour  si‘et)ud  inference, — that  you  must,  at  all  evt'ids,  ejve 
uj>  tlu*  plenary  iusj)iral itui,  the  absolute  iufallihle  truth  of  i*verv 
syllable  of  Serij)t  urt*, —  I  ackuowled^t*  that  what  you  prove:  to  ht‘t‘iTor 
cannot  be  iuspirt*d.  only  hi*  sure  that  it  is  so  proved.  That  will 
neet‘ssitatt*  your  ^iviii*;  up  those  udiiute  ]u)rtious  to  which  you  can 
say  ilemoustrated  t“rror  or  palpable  eoutradictit)n  attaches. 

“  Now,  can  you  believe,  ju'i’haps  ytui  will  say,  that  (Jotl  has  coin* 
missioned  iiu‘U  to  declare  religious  truth  to  t.he  world — has  inspired 
them  with  tlu*  kuo\\led;ji*  of  it — has  wrou^^ht  miraeic's,  and  ulleri'd 
]»roj)hecy  to  aut bent ieati*  it — and  yet  has  left  tlu*  very  messeie^i'rs  to 
be  sometimes  misled  by  ii;uorauci*  ?  To  mistake  fact  r — to  bluiuler  iu 
tlu*  very  delivery  of  tlieir  messai^e  ?  ^iow  (mind  ouee  aj^aiu),  1  do 
Hot  deny  this  ditliculty  ;  ami  in  eonseipu'uei*,  prefer  another  method 
of  dealiiii;  with  the  mattt*r,  as  1  shall  prt‘S(‘ntly  show  you  ;  hut  still, 
J  say  that  even  such  a  supj)ositiou  is  ju*rf(*etly  iiitellii^ible  ami  con¬ 
sistent  compared  with  tlu*  alti*ruative  you  projiose  to  yourself, — the 
summary  rejeeliou  of  C’hrisl lauity  ! 

“  h'or,  alter  all,  if  we  admit  this  theory,  does  it  h‘avi*  you  iu  »;reatcr 
ilillieulty  than  I'heism  leavi's  you  r  Does  not  the  eoiistitutiou  of  the 
world  present  you  with  analogous  facts?  While  millions  of 
j»heuomeua  attest  tlu*  Divine  j^ooduess,  do  vou  not  I'verv  now  and 
then  >tumble  on  sonu*  which  look  the  other  wav  ?  Is  the  plaL;uc  or 
the  rattlonake  ipiiti*  iuti'lli^ihh;  ?  Do  vou  m)t,wlu*n  vou  meet  with 
such  uuaeeouutable  pheiionu'ua,  sav,  ‘  Thev  an*  dillieulties,  indeed, 
things  ipiite  inexplicable;  but  tlu‘v  must  not  be  allowed  to  override 
tlu*  deductions  which  the  imnu‘nsi*  majority  out  of  i‘vei*v  million  ot 
taels  will  jusiily  ?’  Do  you  not  sav,  *  I  hi*lii*V(‘  there  must  he  i^ood 
reasons  for  these  ui^ly  i hini^s,  thoiij^h  1  do  not  know  what  they  are?’ 
^  on  may.  perhaps,  rejoin,  ‘  \  es  ;  hut  attt‘rall  a  cobra  or  ratth*snakc  is 
(»od  s  direct  w ork,  anil,  t  herefore,  1  believe  there  must  he  ^ood  i*easons 
lor  it,  thoui^h  I  am  ii^norant  of  them.’  1  answer.  Very  well:  and 
may  you  not  say  tlu*  s;ime  of  what  is  inexplieabh*  in  what  tied 
]>ermiis  r  Would  it  beany  more  woudt*rful  if  (lod  should  j)erniit 
iiumau  ionoranee  and  inlirmitv  to  introduce  some  trivial  errors  into 
His  word  (mind,  1  say  not  it  /.v  s(»),  than  that  1 1  is  power  and  w isdoiu 
shouUl  do  w  hal  \ou  can  in  no  wav  comprehend  in  His  works? 

hut,  it  Non  iciU  havi*  a  pri*eiselv  aualoLTous  ease,  I  can  C[ive  it 


you  in  the  moral  uovernmeut  ( lod.  There  (jod,  every  day  and  every¬ 
where,  permits  tiu*  I'em.aiuiiiLj  tollies  of  the  wisi*,  and  the  reniainini^ 


lutiimities  ot  the  virtuous,  to  i*heipier  the  results  ol’  their  heiieliccnt 
action  on  the  world, —  to  miui^le  much  error  with  truth,  some  cnH 
with  their  j^ood.  And  can  you  prove  that  it  noif/  lud  have  hceii  to 
thus,  even  iu  the  const  ruction  of  a  l)ivine  revelation. 


some  extent 


\»  ould  not  .men  ;i  c^  uicc  be  ;il  least  in  aiialoizv  ‘with  the  coiistitu*  j 
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•7;.'  ft.oucli  wr  know  not 

why.  Il.s  knr  .•■•(■.•ition  to  bo  invn.iod  with  ovil,  .md  •  tho  onomv  bv 
ntwht  to  sow  laivs  mnono  iho  whoat,’  wool, I  it  bo  in.-onooivabi.>  iV 
III  liko  iiiaiiiior,  ho  should  liavo  siitlbrod  iiiiiiiito  orrors  to  oiitor  into’ 
thotoxtiiroof  tho  Iblilo?”— Vol.  II..  pp.  L'Tt-o;;. 

Woliavoa  St  rono;  con  viol  ion  tliat  if  is  a  oriovons  and  fatal 
mistako  to  inainlain  lliaf  tlioiv  is  no  safe  .standing plaoo  liofwoon 
1 10  llu-oiy  ol  tlio  univorsal  infallil.ilii  v  of  ti,o  saorod  writers  and 
1 10  dark  lyiill  of  nnlKdiof.  It  may  not  ho  tho  host  o.xplanation 
ol  Iho  •  di.soropanoios  to  aoknowlodoo  that  tliov  iiro  rosull  of 
IKisitivo  orror.  Tho  ripo  soiiolar  and  tho  maluro  divino  may  s<.o 
piod  reason  tor  holdiiifs  a  very  dilK'ront  oiiinion.  Mat  \y'o  are 
sure  that  many  of  onr  yomipa- nion  have  had  their  faith  sorioiisly 
imponllod  hy  the  oxtravaoant  dootriiio  that  lh<>  ('iirisliaii 
rohoion  oannot  ho  looioally  sustained  if  tlio  niomorv  or  non  of 
•aiyonool  the  synoi.lioal  .‘vano,. lists  .slipped  for  a  moniont  while 
rooordinir,  tor  m.sfanoi',  the  miraole  performed  on  tho  hlind 
men  at  .loriolio,~if  Matlliow  wrote  “  two  ”  whim  ho  omdit  to 
have  wnllon  “one,” — if  Luke  meant  to  .say  that  tlio  iim-aido 
was  wrought  as  ( ’hrist  entered  tl,,.  oity.and  the  other  twoaflirm 
iMiit  It  was  WToui^ht  as  li(»  w’as  coming  out. 

If  a  score  of  such  <-rrors  could  he  to  exist  in  tlio 

s.'iered  records,  wo  maintain  that  there  xyould  .still  he  no  y-did 
oxei.se  tor  denyin-  the  Christian  faith;  Iho  frrounds  on  which 
l  oftreat  doeirmes  of  the  Xew  ToslamonI  rest,  would  still  he 
1  onohe.  .  |,ot  us  trace  the  stops  hy  which  we  justify  „„r  trust 
in  (  hrist  tor  re.storatiou  to  (iod  and  eternal  life' 

and  l'>.dev"’''  T  •‘-'•■•'•iously  aeeumulat.-d. 

a  i(  I  .,l(_x  so  .admirahly  arrau-ed,  xvo  ooiieliide  that  the  authors 

the  f  ■'*  'v<'Il-infornied  eoneernin.» 

11.  taels  they  profess  to  narrate,  and  that  their  inte-rily 

s  above  suspi,.|on.  'I’hoy  xyore  neither  iniiioslors  nor  fanatics 
mt  .....St  Irustivorthy  witnesses.  ^\'i,hout  sup,v,siul;  th,!;^ 
<ss  lalhhie  than  Iho  rest  of  mankind,  we  have  ahiiudant 
.■asons,  therefore,  for  aceepfinfr  th.>  orand  outlines  and  main 
t  .  Manee  of  tueir  story.  A, .art  altooelher  froni  lh..ir  inspira- 

nf  "s  to  helieve  that  .lesiis 

yVa/areth  had  wondrous  power  and  wondrous  wisdom,— 
POHor  and  wisdom  such  as  proy.sl  Him  to  he  a  “  leoeluw 
fron,  God;”  and  we  should  he  eoninelled  to  helilwo 
errorr-"'!  diserepaneies  and  even  ohvious 

emrses*".!  “'ri'''*'''""  ."iraeles  and  dis- 

the.v  !'  ‘  yonlirm  rather  than  destroy 

ls.|;  'vould  eornpel  us  to 

.nemV  it’ “1*  /’r  aiithorily  of  llis  supernatural  ,.ndow- 

C.  lie  claimed  the  religious  hoimioc  of  mankind,  and  declared 
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to  b(‘  till'  Soil  of  (iod,  iiiul  till'  Saviour  of  tlio  world. 
All  this,  1)(‘  it  ivnioiulK'nd,  wo  have  ivasons  for  h(‘liovlii<r 
W(*  dream  of  tlu*  inspiration,  in  any  sense,  oi‘ tin*  saori'd  luHiks. 

Ihit  wo  disooviu*,  hy-and-hyo,  that  (lirist  ju'oinistMl  to  His 
apo>tlos  oloaror  n^volatioii  of  sjiiritiial  truth  aftiu-  lie  should 
have  risi'U  iVoni  the  dt‘ad,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  hriiio- 
all  th(*  thiui^s  that  II(‘  had  said  to  thtun  to  thoir  ronKunhraiur. 
d'he  aposth's  atlirmod  that  this  proniiso  hud  b('t*n  fulhlled,  and 
the  miraolos  tlu'V  wrought  oonlirinod  their  elaini.  Wv  tiud 
oood  iH'ason  for  boliovin^,  therefore,  tliat  supiuiiatural  aid  was 
^iv(‘U  to  INdor,  and  Paul,  and  John,  to  d('V(do|)o  thi‘  truth  ahoiit 
rhriNt,and  to  the  evan<»t*lists  to  write  His  biography.  Hut  iho 
(.rtvnf  of  this  aid  we  have  to  (h‘ti‘rinine  lor  ourselvi's.  Some 
niav  honestly  Interpret  the  ])roTnises  of  J(‘sus,  and  the  (daiiu>  of 
tli(‘  apo>tles,  as  sustaininij:  absidute  and  inl'allihh‘  accuracv 

(d*  (‘verv  word  of  tin*  inspired  writin;4’s;  others,  as  hoiiostlv, 
may  inttupret  hoth  the  promis(*s  <»!  th(‘  Mastiu*,  and  tlu*  cdaiiiis of 
his  servants,  as  invcdvini::  nothin”-  more  tlian  infallihilit v  in 
wliat  mav  he  called  the  strii*tly  religious  ehmuMit  of  the  Sorij)- 
tures.  \V(‘  (‘arnestly  protest  ao-aiust  niahiii”-  lh(‘  ”eiuTal 
trustworthiness  of  the  evangelists  depend  on  tludr  iiispiralioii : 
their  inspiration  depends  im  tludr  trust  worthiness,  and  eamiot  be 
])n*vi‘d  without  it.  Mr.  (irt'vsmi  did  not  think  that  tlu'  theory 
deteud(‘d  in  the  ])assa”;e  we  havi‘  (piot(‘d,  was  the  l)i‘st  possible; 
but  we  h(di(‘ve  that  many  who  an'  on  tlu'ir  way  from  j)ai!iful 
doubt  to  what  W('  hopt'  will  Ix'  njoieini^  (‘ontlih'iiec'  in  our  herd 
.b'>us  Christ,  will  thank  him  for  showing  that,  if  not  the  best, 
it  is  at  any  ratt'  lojjfieally  tenable. 

Cur  last  (‘Xtraet  was  iut<*u<h'd  to  illustrate  Mi-.  ( iri'vson’s  use 


t»f  tlu' ar”:ument  from  ana h joy  ;  our  lU'xt  will  show  Ids  power 
in  nu'et ino  oj)pon(‘iits  with  tlu'ir  own  w('a|)ons.  In  answer  to 
a  friend  who  thouoht  that  the  doetriiu'  ot*  tin*  Atonement,  by 


iuvolvino  an  inuoeent 
salvation  of  a  wiekt-d 


])erson  in  dread lul  suHerinos  lor  the 
race,  ])res(‘nts  a  “  savage  ”  view  ol  the 


o(»V(‘rnment  of  (lod,  lu'  writes  as  follows: — 


“  Vi'S,  1  n'jx'at.  that  on  i/our  theorv,  the  death  of  (^brist  is  an 
utterly  iueomprebensihb*  enigma;  we  cannot  assign,  we  eaiinct 
i!nai:im‘  any  reason  for  a  saeriliee  at  enee  so  eostlv,  V(‘t  so  m-atuitous. 
In  Clirist  W(‘  bavt'  tin*  only  (‘\ainple  (vourself  hein”  witue.'s)  ot 
]>erteei  and  laultb'ss  innoet'in-e  which  has  t-ver  ht'cn  exhibited  to  the 
NNorbl,  ami  we  st'c  Him  tbriuioh  life,  involved  in  the  (b'epest  shades 
ot  sorrow,  and  suhji'eted  to  a  death  of  ti'rrihle  and  luysterioii!* 
ai;onie>  !  Hvrfeel  holiness,  perfect  ohedienee  to  Hod,  pi'rft'ct  love  to 
m.in,  reipiitc'd  \\  it h  inon*  scorn  and "oppH-ssed  with  mort*  sutb-rinu 
than  e\t‘n  tin*  touh'st  ^uilt  in  this  world  was  t'ver  suhjeeted  to! 
all  tor  what  .'  Por  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  that  is  iutelligihh’* 
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You  toll  mo  that  llo  ^^utloroil  as  an  E\A>fri,E  to  ns.  As  an  oxain])lt'? 
An  oxamplo  of  what  r  Was  it  as  an  t‘xam|)h*  of  this — that  tlie  nioiv 
iiuMi  ohov  ami  lovo  (lod,  tluMlarkor  inav  lx*  tin'  I >iviiu*  iVown,  and 
llu'  u;n‘ati‘r  fhr  liahilitjf  to  snllor  undor  tho  inooinproln'iisihli*  invs- 
torifs  of  tin*  Piviin*  adiniinst ration  r  So  that  it’  wt*  wort*  to  booonio 
ahsolutoly  jn'i-foi-t  as  (Mirist  was,  that  nioinont  we  inii^ht  n'aeh  the 
oliinax  ot’  inisiM’v!  riiat  as  1  le  who  wa'^  alone  ‘without  sj)t>t  ’  was 
oomleiuiu'd  to  the  worst  doom,  so,  t’or  anj^ht  wt'  ean  infer  from  such 
an  example,  innoei'noe  and  hapjniu'ss  may  he  in  invtTse  proj)ortion. 
If  YOU  sav,  He  sntl’eri'd  to  show  us  with  what  swt'etnt'ss  and  palii'iiee 
trr  ouy;ht  to  snlVer,  yon  forj^et  that  not  oidy  would  h'ss  than  sneii 
hitteriu'ss  as  His  teaeh  that  lesson,  hut  that  II  is  sulferinf'  so  much 
more  than  wt*  do,  with  no  jj^uilt,  1 1  is  own  or  onrs,  to  eanse  it, 
unteaelu's  tin'  lesson;  it  nnhiiii^t's  our  trust  in  the  Divine  (‘tpjitv 
alloi;etln*r.  You  fi)rget,  it  si't'ius  to  me,  that  tln*re  is  a  </ouh/c  aspeet 
to  tht'se  sutl’t'rini^s.  ilow  do  tin*y  alVeet  our  apj)reln‘nsions  of  (iod  r 
Dan  we  ri'coneih'  it  with  that  henii^nily  and  (‘(juity  for  which  you  are 
so  jeahms,  to  visit  perfi'et  innoeenee  with  mort'  soi-row  than  ^uilt, 
inert'ly  to  show  the  j;uilty  how  tlnw  ou^lit  to  h'arn  to  lu'ar  a  Jftst 
punishnient  ?  I  assort'  you  that  on  such  a  theory  of  tin*  Diviiu' 
administration,  the  dt'ath  of  C'hrist  is  t<>  mt'  tin*  darkt'st-  hlot  on  tin* 
Divine  i^ovt'rnment — the  nn>st  nndaneholy  and  perplexing;  pht'no- 
menon  ot’  the  univt'rse — tin*  most  i^ratititous  njtiurrcjif  departure 
from  rt'clitude  ainl  etpiity  with  which  the  s[)eclacle  of  tin*  Divine 
ctmduct  j)reseuts  ns. 

“And  this  I  ft'el  with  tlouhle  en(‘ri;v  and  intensitv  wln'ii  I  recall 
the  a^ony  of  that  prayt*r  with  which  tin*  Kedt'emt'r  prayed,  that,  ‘  if 
it  wcrt*  possiblt',’  tin*  tinal  horrors  mi^ht  he  s])ared  Him — ‘  tin*  hit tt*r 
Clip  pass  away  from  Him;’  ainl  that  this  pray(*r  did  not  ret(i*r  to 
tin*  transi(*nt  cloud  (»f  (o*thsemane,  hut  to  tin*  jirospi'ctivt*  hoia-ors  of 
Dalvary,  is,  I  ihinlv,  evident  from  t In*  i*xprt*ssive  liL;uri*  usi*d  hy  onr 
liOrd  at  His  a|)pr(*ln*nsion,  and  which  is  r(*corded  hy  tin*  evan^(*Iist 
who  (hu*s  unf  re(*onl  tin*  |)raver  in  ( let hs(*main*.  ‘  I’ln*  cup,’  says  In*, 
‘which  my  h'ather  hath  ^ivt*n  nn*  to  drink,  shall  I  not  drink  it  r’ 
An  expr(*ssion  which  is  not  oidy,  as  l*al(*y  says,  an  instain*!*  of 
tindt‘siir|i,.,l  harmonv  in  tin*  narrativt*s  of  diil’en'iit  t‘van<;(‘Iists,  hut, 

1  think,  also  shows,  hv  the  chnnicfcr  oi'  the  un*taphur,  what  was 
the  meaning  (d’tln*  pravt*r  in  tin*  <;ar(h*n. 

“  Tlirice,  tln*n,  I  ltM)il’en*d  that  jirayer;  and  tliriec*  in  vain.  Yet, 
on  your  lln*orv,  w  hen*  was  the  necessity  ?  Why  was  it  ‘  impossihh*  ’ 
that  tin*  cup  should  pass  from  Him?  Impossihle?  Nothini;  would 
><eein  mori*  easv  ;  nav,  nothin*;  more  impossihle,  than  that  having 
des(‘rved  no  sorrow  at  all.  His  prayer  should  lx*  uttered  in  vain. 
Is  this  the  wav  in  which  yon  would  ^ive  ns  a  more  attractive  vi(*w 
than  the  doctrine  of  tin*  Atonement  affords,  of  the  love  of  (Iod  r  Is 
It  hy  showing;  us  tin*  onlv  hein^,  in  human  form,  who  in*ver  deserved 
lo  tcel  His  ///,s7/ee,  strivin*;  in  vain  to  pr(»pitiat(*  His  merry/  ll'r^ 
•'t  l(*ast,  as>i<;n  an  a(h*(piate  cause  of  all  this  mystery  ;  wv  suppose* 
•t  Was  to  rescin*  a  lost  world  that  (Iod  ‘willed’  that  ‘the  eup 
should  not  pass  from  Him  and  that  (_’hrist,  who  thus  jirayed,  also 
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‘  willod  *  to  flrlnk  it  ratlior  than  decline  it  at  sneh  n  cost  ns  the  friis- 
t  rat  ion  of  IlisdivirK*  compassion  and  the  surrender  of  a  world  to 
perdition.  Hut  you. — what  reason  can  f/ntf  assij^n  r  Is  it  a  tiiore 
conciliating:  view  of  tin*  Divine  justice  and  love  that  they  thus  alllictod 
innocence  for  nothin*^,  or  nothiiip  that  is  intelli^ihle  ?  and  in  spite 
of  its  own  heart rendinjx  cries,  that  if  any  otlier  exj)edient  remained 
within  the  reach  of  ( )mnipot('nce  itself — Omnipotence  taxed  to  tlie 
uttermost  of  its  resources — that  ‘cup  might  pass  away.’  ” — Vol.  1., 
pp.  dot  d07. 


Tliis  passage  is  as  conclusive  in  argument  as  it  is  heautiful  in 
ex])ression.  We  are  not  sure,  liowever,  that  ^Ir.  Orevson’s 
rafio}ui/r  of  the  Atonement  would  altogether  satisfy  us.  Tf  w’e  have 
caught  his  meanitig,  he  tinds  the  whole  ncec'ssity  for  tlu'  sutferings 
of  rhrist  in  the  injurious  eifeet  on  the  obedience  of  (iod’s 
moral  creatures,  which  w'ould  have  follow(‘d  the  simple  and 
sovereign  r('])t'al  ()f  the  curse  pronounci'd  against  sin.  Mr. 
(f  rev  son’s  philosophical  defence  of  the  doctrine  rests  sol  el  v  on 
this  ground.  To  have  pardoned  guilt  universally  on  the  jmo- 
fession  of  ]>('nitence,  would,  as  God  foresaw’,  “  diminish  His 
authority,  ndax  tlui  ties  of  allegiance,  invite  llis  suhjc'cts  to 
revolt,  and  make  them  think  disloyalty  a  trivial  matter.” 

All  this,  of  course,  xve  cordially  admit ;  but  we  go  farther. 
No  doubt  it  is  cxpciHi  nf  to  impress  the  moral  universe  with  the 
conviction  that  suliering  must  follow’  sin;  hut  w’c  tdso  believe 
that  the  conviction  is  a  sound  one.  Ihdxdlious  angels  wore 
driven  from  their  thrones  to  eternal  darkness  and  desp.air,  not 
simply  to  convey  to  the  unfallen  ])rinees  of  heaven  wholesome 
instruction,  hut  hecausi'  it  was  rigJif  they  should  h('  damned. 
And  when  the  shiinhering  conscience  of  a  sinful  man  is  at 
last  awakened,  lu'  doi's  not  fear  lest  God  should  ])unisli  him 
lor  the  h(*nelit  of  the  rest  of  the  w’orld,  to  w’arn  otlier  men 
ol  the  evil  and  pi  ril  of  transgression  ;  he  knows  he  ought  to 
he  lost,  and  fears  h'st  he  should  have  his  desert.  Hence  every 
Christian  ministiT  know’s  how  impraeticahle  it  is  to  induce 
a  person  wliose  w’hole  soul  is  agitated  by  sorrow’  for  sin  to 
trust  in  God  for  fn'o  forgiveness,  until  it  is  clearlv  seen  that 
Ghrist  “  lx  >re  our  inicpiities  in  His  ow’ii  hodv  on  the  tree,” 
that  He  “was  made  a  curs(‘  for  us.”  Ih'ejdv  rootl'd  in  the 
soul  is  the  conviction  that  the  connexion  hetwi'cn  sin  and  per¬ 
dition  was  not  the  arbitrary  appointment  of  (lod’s  will,  and 
cannot  by  H  is  mere  loving-kindness  be  relaxed.  And  this 
conviction  can  only  bi'  mi't  bv  a  full  and  ex])liet  declaration, 
that  all  tlu'  reasons  wdiich  ever  demanded  the  ])unishmcnt  ol  the 
sinner,  have  been  met  and  satisfied  in  the  sullerings  of  (  hrist. 

h.vi'ry  curse  which  (iod  has  thri'ateni'd  against  transgression, 
is  the  exprosion  of  that  law’  to  which  conscience  hears  distinct 
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nnd  porpotual  fostiinony  tliaf  siii  and  sorrow  onp;*lit  to  go 
together;  the  dark  abodes  of*  eternal  niiserv  were  built  to  meet 
its  inevitable  neeessities,  not  mendy  as  a  ]>olitic  expedient  to 
terrify  the  universe  from  wrong-doing.  AVe  ludieve  that  the 
death  of  Thrist  is  the  highest  expression  of  this  law,  and  the 
jK'rfeet  fulfilment  of  its  neeessitii'S. 

This  old-fashioned  theology  of  oui's  has,  we  fear,  lost  ground 
during  the  ])resent  eentury.  Some  of*  our  abh'st  writers  on 
svsteinatie  theology  have  shrunk  from  the  only  thorough  nnd 
satistaetorv  theory'  of  the  Atonement,  and  have  been  eontent 
with  what  a])pears  to  us  only  a  small  ])art  of  the  ex]>lanation  of 
that  great  event.  The  eause  of  tliis,  yve  are  inelined  to  think, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  eireiimstanees  in  whieh  our  modern  theo- 
lo«;v  has  Ihhmi  formed.  “  The  wall  has  been  “  built  in 
troublous  times.”  Attui  have  instinetively  and  uneonseiously 
eoiistrueted  their  er(‘eed  on  the  ]>ri?ieiple  of  a  fort ilieat ion  ;  the 
great  neeessity  has  been  strength  against  attack  from  without. 
W(‘  have  beiui  working  “  under  fire,”  and  have  ubandoiu‘d 
inueli  that  properly  belongs  to  us  because  there  setuued  to  be 
(lifli  mil  ties  in  holding  it  against  the  foe.  An  age  of  strife  yvith 
sceptical  opponents  is  unfriendly  to  the  formation  of  a  profound 
theology.  The  outworks  are  made  strong;  the  interior  yvealth 
and  beauty  of  the  city  are  forgotten. 

Mr.  (ireyson’s  power  of  retorting  an  adversary’s  objections  is 
also  felicitously  exhibited  in  Letter  XXXI 1 1.,  on  the  “  (’hristian 
IX'idenees,”  and  in  thosi^  on  Prayer”  at  the  close  of  the  first 
volume,  'fhe  metaphysical  objection  to  the  eflieaey  of  lhayer, 
derived  from  tin*  constancy  of  gi'in'ral  laws,  is  nn*t  by  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  ])(‘rhaps  the  b(‘nefie(*nt  lluli'r  of  the  woi  ld  has  made 
the  d(‘vout  acknowledgment  of  Ilis  goodness  one  of  the  means 
of  securing  it.  “  He  luiuses  His  sun  to  list*  on  the  evil  and  the 
good;”  but  the  settled  laws  of  the  univ(‘rs(*  may  have  b(*en 
originally  (h‘termined  through  the  prevision  of  (lod  in  such  a 
inanin*!*  that  the  bhvssings  invoked  in  ]uayt‘r  should,  without 
special  interference  yvith  the  rc*gular  order  of  things,  be  grant(‘d. 
Moreover,  it  is  urged  that,  i‘onsidering  the  universality  of  tin? 
conviction  that  ])ray('r  ought  to  lx*  ofier(*(l,  it  is  fair  to  infer 
that  the  conviction  is  the  rc'sult  and  pro(d*  of  a  general  layv 
^»f  human  nature.  ‘‘Tin*  constitution  of  human  natun*  itself 
favours  tin*  hypothesis  of  the  eflieaey  and  propriety  of  prayer  ; 
and  ought  not  that  to  be  taken  into  account  in  your  phi- 

iuso])hv  y  ” 

1  ^  •  •  • 

It  IS  evident  that  Mr.  Greyson’s  opinions  were  not  manu¬ 
factured  by  any  skilfully  constructed  l(»gieal  machinery;  but 
'Vero  tin*  living  growth  of  a  lu‘art  and  intellect  diseijiliin-d  by 
Various  and  oppressive  sorruyvs,  and  familiar  with  the  anxiidies, 
— VOL.  II.  u 
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cares,  and  la!)oiirs  of  ordinary  nion.  There  is  a  reality  about 
his  letters  which  convinces  us,  that  thouj:^]!  he  has  lived  much 
in  the  study,  with  “  tive  thousand  volumes  ”  about  him,  human 
troubles  and  joys,  earnest  i)racticid  striving  after  p)odiies8  as 
widl  as  subtle  theorizinji:  about  it,  have  heljK'd  to  determine  liis 
creed.  Chmius,  learnin*’;,  taste,  and  wit,  all  lent  their  aid 
to  the  formation  of  those  settled  principles  which  are  iin|>lied 
if  not  expressed  in  the  lightest  as  well  as  the  jj^ravest  of  these 
remarkahl(‘  letters;  but  those  principles  ]>enetrated  too  com¬ 
pletely  the  entire  nature  of  the  writer  to  have  lH*en  created  by 
the  intelh'ctual  faculties  alone. 

Nor  did  lie,  who  has  established  such  vital  and  indeslruetihle 
ndations  Ixdwetm  the  various  parts  of  our  coinjdi'x  nature, — who 
has  rendered  complete  isolation  from  the  j^eneral  community 
human  interests  absolutely  im])ossible  to  any  of  us, — who  has 
^iven  us  all  friends  to  love  and  help,  sorrows  to  bear,  tom|>ta- 
tions  to  resist,  a  round  of  trivial  duties  to  fulfil,  as  well  as  a 
myst(*rious  universe  to  investigate, — (*ver  intend  that  tin'  intcl- 
h>ct  alone  should  originate  a  system  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth. 
In  this  work  tlu'  meanest  elements  of  our  nature'  are  b\’*Ilim 


ass«K*iated  with  the  highc'st,  whether  we  like  or  not.  t>ur  mere 
physical  susceptibilities  of  pain  and  pleasure,  the  di'lights  and 
sutferings  incident  to  the  conunon  relationships  of  maidvind,  the 
temptations  which  assault  our  integrity  and  disc'ipline  our  virtue 
to  heroic  strength,  business,  friendship,  the  vicissitude's  of  the 
interieu' life*, — all  have  an  intluence  in  determining  emr  tlu'enyof 
the'  univt'i'se.  riie  be'st  traiiu'd,  me)st  logical  understandiiif^ 
canne>t,  if  it  wendd,  eh)  its  work  ale)ne. 

Ilt'uce  that  virtue*  which  the  olel  rhetoricians  thought  uoce^- 
sary  te>  the  orateer,  is  still  more  lU'cessary  te)  the  stuelent  ot  all 
truth,  ainl  e'speciallv  e)f  the  highe*st.  h^irm  centre)!  of  the*  lower 
passiems,  purity  of  motive,  unseltlshne*ss,  integrity,  trust  in  (oxl, 
are  as  inelispensahle  to  the  moral  and  i’e‘ligie)us  phih)so[)hcr  as 
intedlectual  aceurae'y  anel  vigour. 

A  skilful  mental  analyst,  like  the  author  e)f  “The  liclipseM*! 
l  aith,”  might  have  pre)elueed  a  most  curie)us  and  instructive 
biography,  hael  he  carefully  investigate'd  anel  frankly  te)ld  us 
the  inilue'nce  ot  Mr.  (ireysein’s  habits  anel  history  on  the  artick*s 
ot  his  creeel.  M  Inch  of  them  were  the  greiwth  of  a  solitary  HfW 

which  We're  the  result  of  intercourse  with  men  ?  hat  was  the 
oreler  ot  their  elevele)pme*nt ‘r'  How  were  the  spee*ulations  ot 
yenith  and  lu'alth  moditit'd  by  subse(]iu'nt  sorreiws^  AV  ere*  some 
ot  the  e)pinie)ns  expre'sseel  in  these  ].,etters  the  bitte'r  trait  ot 
nmrbid  depressie)n,*  anel  may  they  be  fairly  reganltHl  »» 


*■ 


See  Letter  VI. 
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which  hiiuntoa  u  hniin  Ion},'  occuincd  with  llie 
'*1  •  .1-  •!  occts  of  God's  providence,  and  the  nature  of  man, 

ms  which  are  sniv  to  disappear  when  the  sunshine 
£um  >  Does  tlie  editor  of  these  -  Seleetions  ”  think,  as  we 
r  ventured  to  siK'Kcst,  that  Mr.  Greysoii’s  thcoloKicul 
;;;•  ^ioi.  lave  been  pomnfully  inrtncnced  l.y  wl.at  seems  to  have 
1  f.r  seme  years  his  great  study,  the  controversy  with 
and  scotiers'-'  rerluips  the  relations  hetween  the  writer 

,L  kiml  of  vrili.ul  bi«Bn.|.l.,y  lo  wl.ul,  o.,r  [ki.  jt. 

lla.l  it  been  written,  it  might  liave  been  made  one  of  the  n  ost 
interesting  and  instructive  pieces  of  writing  m  the  hnglis 

'‘''Mosrrcluctantlv  we  lay  our  pen  aside.  M'e  have  not 
we  meant  to  sav;  and,  therefore,  the  more  earnestly  ciitr.ait  our 
.ale  .rto  get- the  hook  themselves.  As  a  .specimen  ot  the 
Letters  we  give  the  following,  am  have  gisKl  reasons 
for  knowim'  that  whatever  minor  emhelhshments  may  have 
iHs  a  a.l.led,''the  story  is  substantially  true.  It  is 
“  Alfre.1  West,  Msq.,”  and  is  aiipropriately  lieadinl,  Ac.sutoi. 
We  cannot  re.sist  the  temptation  lo  give  the  whole 

'■Vj^rxa'  Ku.-xza!  I'ongratulale  me,  my  dear  iVieml.  1  am 

made  tor  life.  '  If  every  otlier  re.souree  fail,  1  Imd  1  [ 

Yesterdav  was  a  broiling  day  with  ms.  I  am  si.eaking  ot  the 
we.atl».r,'and  von  so,-  how  naturally  1  fall  into  metaphors 
to  mv  new  oeen,.ation.  Tlierinoineler  at  St.  m  the  shad. .  bit,  to 
mv  Imsin.'ss;  o.dv  follow  me  to  tin-  ami  I  promis.  ton  shall 

ali  hut  die  with  elivv  at  the  thought  ot  my  a.asonphshiimnts. 

My  little  hous,.h.d.l  y.vster.lay  ,;,.nsist.;.l  ot  my 
siTvaiits.  .\ii  old  ae.piaintanee  ot  my  sistei  s  was  .xpi.  *' 
lamily  dinner.  1  wanted  a  litlh-  business 

directions,  and  wished  the  two  servants  to  go.  a  ,  ,,i|.,n 

said  mv  honseke.p.  r.  1  looked  ,1,'spairinglv  tbrongl.  the  \en  tian 
hlimls'at  the  hl.'/.ing  sky.  A  bright  th.night  strm'k  ' 

better  to  roast  than  b.-  roast, si  any  way,’  saw  I  ;  ‘  'I  ‘  ^ J  . 

dinm.r.”  Sh..  langh.sl,  ami  ask.sl,  •  M  bo  wonl.l  .;at  it.  ^ 
challenge  eonilrmed  nm.  ’Away  with  th.nn,  said  '  :  1”  “ 

p..ss,.s.smn  ,d’  the  kit.dmn.  What  is  to  be  eooke.l  f  Oh,  it  is  ,mly 
to  roast  a  leg  of  lamb  ;  ami  as  lo  the  im.lding,  .my  ong  y  oi  < , 

said  slm,  maiieionslv;  ‘but  whether  anybo.ly  idse  '7;  ' 

hav,'  mv  doubts.’  No  sooner  said  than  done.  I  shut  and  b.u  i.,d  the 
kitchen’  door,  and  wsmt  to  work  ;  I  emlg.dhsl  my  brains  to  r.miem  . 
what  1  ha.l  s,.,.n  in  that  r.^gion  of  liery  but  phasing  "I.'’;'  ' 

I  was  a  .diild,  and  used  to  watch  with  woml.T  am  d.dight 
pr<‘saging  appi'tite,  the  jirogress  ot  tlu'  neat- i.im  1 .  o  is,  ' 
were  th.^  ailti.pue  vestigia  tlamiiue.’  I'o'vev.'r  I  mad.-  sho  work 
with  the  iierv  part  of  the  process.  1  look.-d  at  the  join  , 
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recollections  of  liavinc^  seen  it  well  sprinkled  witli  flour,  and  tlien  put 
to  the  fire.  1  sj»rinkled  it  accord inj^ly,  and  coinniendecl  it  to  Vulcan. 
‘  Let  hifn  look  after  it  now,’  said  1  ;  ‘it  is  Ins  business,  aiid  not  mine.’ 
Then  came  the  j^rand  arcanum — the  puddii»".  ‘  Simj)li(  ity,’  said  I 
‘after  all,  is  the  ^reat  secret  of  cookery,  as  of  every  other  fine  art.’ 
I  rescdvetl  on  a  primitive  form, — a  puddiu"  under  the  meat.  That  is 
soon  madt*,  I  thought.  A  couple  of  handfuls  of  flour,  with  a  little 
water,  were  inixt'd  up  in  a  1)o\n1;  it  was  too  xo/? ;  more  flour,  tw 
<//•//;  more  watt*r,  too  ;  mon‘  flour,  too  ;  more  water, — and 
so  it  went  on,  and  I  bt'j'an  to  despair  of  the  /x)j  the  nr  nimii(  — 

the  juste  milieu — the — what  word  can  e.\pn‘ss  the  happy  mean  of 
solid  and  fluid,  wherein  the  law  of  cohesion  oidy  just  rei;,ms? 
.M»‘antitne,  my  uj;ly  puddini;  was  assuminjj^  alarmingly  volinuinous 
dimtmsions.  At  last  I  j;ot  it  of  the  napiirt'd  eonsistence,  rolled  it 
out  into  a  hui:j(*  plane  that  half  coveia*d  tin'  drip|)in;j;  pan,  and 
chucked  it  in  to  let  it  take  its  chance.  I  tln'ii  sat  down,  com- 


placently  enough,  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  tin'  c(m)I  kitchen,  «ith 
a  hook  ;  occasionally  olain*ino  with  a  curious,  yet  admiring  eye  at 
the  twirling  joint,  and  hearing  with  much  satisfaction  the  click  of 
the  jack  as  it  reversed  the  motion  ;  now  and  then  alarnnal,  however, 
lest  the  whirli;;io  should  stop,  and  involvi'  in  catastrophe  iny  entin' 
plaiu'tary  systi'in.  At  length  the  servants  returned,  near  dimicr 
tiine.  I  ahdit-ated  with  st'cri't  joy  and  outward  solemnity,  and  left 
the  kitchen  to  their  undisputed  occupancy.  I  In'ard  the  jades 
j:i‘;i;rn»^  as  1  went  up  stairs,  doubtless  at  that  hn<j;e,  ill-comlitioiu'd, 


haj>less  puddinjjj  that  was  lying  sprawling  in  the  drij)ping  ])an. 

“  Wh'll,  dinner  came  at  last,  and  was  brought  in  amidst  suppressed 
titters  by  Aniu',  and  not  sup])r(‘ssi'd  laughter  from  mv  sist(T  and  her 
friend.  I  was  as  grave  as  a  judgt*,  and  felt  that,  having  now  provided 
so  elega!\t  a  rt'past,  it  became  mt'  to  do  the  honours  of  mv  table  with 
etnprrssnnt  nt .  1  played  the  assiduous  Amphitryon  accordingly,  ds 

to  tin*  pudding,  it  was  a  phtuioinenon.  On  the  south  side  (towards 


tlu'  tire,  that  is,)  scorched  to  a  cinder;  on  tlu'  north,  unknown 
regions,  of  a  flabby,  ill-looking  dough  ;  the  east  and  west  exhibited 
debeatt*  tints  of  i‘verv  shade  lietwt'en  black  aiul  white;  in  the  emitre, 


a  Mediterranean  puddle  of  dripping.  I  inakt'  no  doubt  that  it  was 
e\(pii>ite  in  tasli*,  but,  unhappily,  1  eould  not  get  any  one  tojnirtake 
ot  it.  I  attributt'il  this,  of  course,  t(»  their  wish  that  I  should  have 
this  delicacy,  which  was  X\\v  chef'  d\ruvre  of  my  art,  all  to  inyselt. 
It  was  in  vain  that  1  assured  th(*m  that  th(*re  was  enough  and  to 
spare;  tlu'y  would  not  hear  t)f  such  a  thing  as  depriving  me  of  a 
particle  of  it.  Not  to  be  outdone  in  politi'iu'ss,  and  determined 
that  I  wouhl  not  grt'edilv  appropriate  so  rare  a  delicaiw  to  myself,!, 
with  much  modt'ration  of  mind,  eontt'iiii'd  invself  with  taking  on  the 
ti|>  ot  my  fork,  the  nuTest  morsel,  which,  1  assure  you  1  found  rich 
beyond  dt‘si‘ription  ;  then,  rather  than  seem  s(‘lfish,  1  waived  the 
incv>mparable  ilish  awav.  I  doubt  not,  after  all,  that  my  sister  aim 
lu*r  friend  saw  it  go  awav  with  secret  n'uiorse  and  misgi' iii,^=^ 5 
wen'  they,  after  ail,  so  envious  of  mv  skill  th.at  tht*y  wert‘  deter* 
mine<l  not  to  be  able  to  bear  witness,  bv  an  t\r peri  nt  cut  uni 
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mv  superiority  ?  If  so,  onvv  as  usual,  was  its  own  puuislnuout ;  for 
n*lv  upon  it,  tl>ey  would  never  taste  auytluui;  like  that  pudding  again 
as  long  as  they  lived. 

But  \sliat  as  to  the  leg  of  laiuh  r’  you  will  say.  My  dear  friend, 
it  was  roasted  on  th(‘  most  philosophieal  prineiples,  just  as  the,  t'arth 
is  masleii  by  the  sun;  quite  afttu’  the  plamMary  model;  and  what 
nu)re  would  you  haver  d'here  was  the  north  and  the  south  pole, 
where  tlu*  aretie  and  antarlie  fat  still  lay  in  primitiv«»  whiteness. 
There  was  tlu‘  torriil  zone,  just  o|)posite  the  equatorial  iirt*,  utterly 
seorehed  up  aiid  ummdurahh*,  as  the  aneients  assun*  us  we  oujfht  to 
find  the  tropics.  But,  let  me  tel!  you,  th(*re  was  on  c*aeh  side  of 
this  a  happy  strij>  of  a  tem|>erate  zone,  extending  a  full  inch  t'aeh 
way,  from  which  I  cut  .some  delicious  slices,  ainl  which,  if  then*  had 
but  been  amtthtT  paralhd  or  two  of  latitude^,  would  have  sullictHl  for 
the  wlu»h*  household.  Vou  may  say,  perhaps,  that  this  was  not  an 
ecoiuMuie  way  of  cooking  a  h*g  ot‘  lamh  ;  hut  can  tlu*re  he  a  luMter 
way  than  that  adopted  by  the  Nun  ///>\self,  ius  our  JSaxon  fathers 
would  >ay, — 

‘ 'fhat  fair,  hot  wtuieli,  in  tlu*  name-coloured  talft'tar’ 

“The  only  imj)rovejnent  1  can  suggest,  and  certainly  I  shall  try  it 
next  time — that  is,  if  I  can  ever  get  admittaiu'c  into  the  rwi.v/wc  for  a 
seeoiid  «‘xperiment — is  this:  not  to  let  tlu*  axis  ot‘  i'(*volntion  he 
j)erj)eudieular  to  the  plane  of  tlu*  dripping  [>an,  hut  (‘xaetly  adjusted 
to  uu  angle  of  ‘JB*  B()\  In  this  way,  I  doubt  not  I  shall  hav(*  a 
larger  tempt‘rate  rt*gion,  and  shall  he  ahh^  to  get  dinner  t‘nough  for  a 
moderate  household  out  of  a  eouph*  of  legs  of  unilton  or  so.  (iive 
me  your  felicitations,  I  hese(*ch  you,  on  this  happy  occurn*nce  in  the 
historv  of  vour  friend,  and  believe  me  to  he, —  Vours  trulv, 

“  Jt.  E.  JI.  O.’* 


(!)iuutcrli)  of  (i3fnn;ui  f  itcratiirf. 


ITHOUT,  we  trust,  attemptirjg  unduly  to  (*xalt  our  functions,  we 
venture  to  ass(*rt  that  tlu?  ptamliar  gemius  of  national  litt*rature  may, 
in  our  days,  he  fairly  ascertaiiu‘d  trom  its  periodical  press.  It  tlu; 
newspapers  indicate  tlu*  political  state,  the  monthly  or  the  (piarU‘rly 
may  be  taken  as  a  siitlici(*ntl y  corrt'ct  index  oi  the  intellectual 
development  of  a  people.  The  latt»‘r,  especially,  an*  confessedly 
nieant  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  giving  tlu*  general  public  an 
accurate  analysis  of,  and  a  correct  verdict  on,  the  iutelh‘etual  offspring 
"hose  birth  is  duly  chronicled;  and  of  communicating  information  to 
those  who  have  iiot  the  time,  the  means,  or  the  inclination  of 
making  themselves  personallv  conversant  with  the  hooks  on  which 
the  reviews  report.  Ihitween  the  extremes  of  the  ideal  man  who 
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sludif's  for  liiniHclf  on  all  Hnl>j(*ctH,  nnd  in  alJ  lan^uncjos,  and  thf' 
t»u|)orHri;d  “  din»T  out  ”  wlioso  intt‘lle<*t ual  ntock  in  trado  consists  in 
more  periodical  literatim*,  and  wlio  reads  up”  the  last  review  for 
the  next  party.  lit‘s  a  hapj>v  and  a  rational  nu‘diuin.  d'he  reviewer 
is  t'xpecti'il  \o  have  inaih*  himself  niast(*r  of  th(‘  suhjt'ct  cm  which  he 
treats,  to  hrini:  m>t  only  a  trustworthy  and  well-halanci'd  judLjfiient, 
hut  accurate  and  personal  inforinalion  to  h(‘ar  on  the  ipn-stions 
h«*  diseusst's.  d’h(‘S(*  resouri’es  In*  is  to  make  availahh*  tor  ireiieral 
use  in  clear  and  elegant  laniiuam'.  The  general  rt'ader  takt  s  the 
v«*rdict  of  tlu*  revii'wer  as  presum[)tive  ]>roof;  he  Ix'comes  informed 
of  the  i:jt‘m'ral  statt*  and  ])roL:;ress  of  literatim';  and  whih*  his  miml 
is  <‘nlar^ed.  In*  has  also  tin*  l)t*st  ailviee  otferi’d  him  as  to  the  hooks 
whii-h  he  is  to  consult  or  to  read  on  the  suhj(‘ets  which  more 
especiallv  int(*rest  him.  What  wi',  tht'n'fon*,  di'sidt'rati*  in  a  review 
is  rif'ffanf  pojudarifi/  of  fnrm  and  thorou(fhnes>(  of  sahsfnnrr.  I'csted 
hv  tlu'se  j)rincij>les,  tin*  (Jerman  revit*ws  fall  much  h(*low  tin*  av(*ra‘^e 
of  Hritisli  or  Ann‘rican  productions  of  a  similar  charact(*r.  Hctwtrn 
tin*  Scylla  of  writini^  notic(*s  intt*restin‘T^  only  for  the  initiated  ami 
tin*  learin*d,  and  tin*  i’haryhdis  of  converting  them  into  a  collection 
of  unconnected  essavs,  vm*  fear  the  (lt*rman  rt'vi(*w  hohls  out  few 
attractions  to  the  ireneral  reading  public.  We  scarcely  suppose  that 
tln*s(‘  (piart<*rlii's  can  ever  form  hous(*hold  reading;  nor  do  we  antici¬ 
pate  that  lln*y  will  he  w(*lcomed  as  wi*ll-known  frit*nds.  (‘\c«*pt  hv  the 
very  part it‘s  tor  whose  use  wi*  can  scarci'ly  think  tln*y  were  spi*- 
I'ially  ilesi^ned.  'rin*y  arc  too  h*arned,  too  abstract,  too  dry  :  ami 
tln'v  too  largely  partiiki*  of  a  fault  which  we  havi*  often  pointt'd  ont 
in  these  pa*:es;  in  the  lan^uai;e  of  our  po[)ular  novelist,  lln*y  savour 
too  much  of  the  *•  ( 'ircumlocution  Oilice.” 

I'rom  tln*se  i:t*neral  strictures  we  should  at  least,  in  part,  except 
IVofessor  I'lwald’s  annual  volunn*  for  “  Biblical  S<*ienct*.”‘  which,  with 
the  \ear  lSo7,  has  reacln'd  its  (*i^hth  issin*.  Whati‘vi*r  faidt  may  he 
tound  with  it — and  wi*  are  sorry  to  sav  it  is  hut  too  much  open  t(» 
t*\i*t*ption  it  can  at  h'ast  not  In*  said  to  he  frdioux.  A  more  hold, 
racy,  dashini;  writer  than  tin*  ori(*ntalist  Kwahl  (*an  scarcely  In*  con¬ 
ceived.  I inlisi*riminat(*ly.  In*  di*als  blows  rifj;ht  and  h*ft  ;  h«‘n*,  at 
I  leni^stenh(*ri;  (»rt  hodoxy :  tlu*r(*,  at  'ri’ihin"(*n  intidt*lity ;  he  demolishes 
hooks,  and  rt*ars  up  theorii's,  with  a  supr(*me  disdain  tor  cvi'rv 
i>j>t>ouent  ;  y(‘t,  withal,  th(*n*  is  a  vigour  and  an  honesty  about  him 
w  hich  must  «j[ain  i*>tt*cm  even  where  w  e  most  widt*ly  ditler.  I  he 
number  und<‘r  revit*w  consists  of  a  mixtim*  of  cssavs,  notices,  and 
addn'sses.  I  nd(*r  tin*  tirst  class  we  ranoe  papt*rs  on  tin*  jirophccv 
td  Balaam,  whi<*h  is  attributed  to  tin*  (*iohth  ci*nturv  h(*tore  C  lirist ; 
on  the  hymn  in  tln*ho(>k  of  1  h*ut(*roin^mv,  whosi*  dat<*  of  comj>ositioii 
is  assertcil  to  havt*  lH*i‘n  shortlv  ht'fon*  the  destruction  ot  Samaria,  and 
whose  author>hip  is  attributed  to  an  Israelitish  poet.  Similarly 
rash  and  unwarranted  in  its  conclusions,  is  tin*  artich*  containing 
iiujuirics  on  the  hook  of  Bevelation,  which  is  attributed  not  to  the 
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spostic  John,  but  to  a  presbyter  in  ICphesus.  It  is  needless  to 
enter  upon  a  refutation  of  sueii  assertions.  AVe  have,  in  a  former 
number,  suHleiently  expressed  our  opinion  of  b^wahl’s  <Titieisin.  Of 
much  greater  value  is  the  paper  eontaininj;  eontributions  to  the 
knowledi^e  of  Ibblieal  ])oetrv.  Hut,  undoubtedly,  the  most  inte- 
n'stini^  parts  of  the  volume  are  the  following;  three: — In  the  first, 
Ewald  |)rt‘S(‘nts,  after  bis  own  fashion,  a  rapid  surv(*y  of  tlie  tlu'O- 
lopeal  literature  ot  the  ])reeedin^  year.  AVith  a  <j[ood  deal  of  truth, 
and  not  a  little  of  outs])oken  honesty,  there  is  also  mueh  uiub'si'rved 
and  wrouii;  eensurt*.  It  is  a  comfort  that  Hritish  writers  fare  so 


well.  Hut  what  specially  strikes  the  nnider,  is  th<‘  boldness  and  the 
raeinoss  of  th(‘  writiT.  Xext  Ibllows  an  address  upon  tin*  “  Demands 
of  (diristianity  upon  our  Ajjjt*,”  in  which  more  (‘nIarixcMl  missionary 
ojierations  to  the  Alohamnualans  and  to  India,  are  advocated,  whih* 
with  an  unsparinir  hand  and  an  undauutcal  faei',  the  political  evils 
iind(T  which  (iennany  and  its  church  labour  an*  exposcal.  AVith  his 
denuneiations  of  the  react ionarv  tendenev  we  thorouiihlv  aiiree  ;  his 


witherini;  sarcasm  of  tin*  1'iihin^i*n  historical 
deserved  ;  but  wt*  must  b(‘<]f  leavt*  to  rank  his 


erilieism  is  (‘utireiy 
attacks  on  ehurehly 


orthodoxy  as  amon^the  very  evils  which  In*  himself  denounces.  'Fhe 
volume  eonelud(‘s  with  a  poh'mieal  address  to  tin*  l\)pish  bishojis  of 
(Jermany,  which,  (h*sj)ite  its  truth  and  vivacity,  savours  too  mueh  of 
egotism  and  eonci'it.  Of  a  vervditlerent  east  from  bhvrdd’s  is  the  n'vi(*w 


lately  started  by  an  association  of  amonj^  whom  Dr.  Dorner, 

ot  (i(ittin;;en,  is  the  best  known,*  and  of  which  st‘veral  numb(‘rs  are 
now  before  us.  If  wt*  mi^ht  vt'uture  upon  a  i:;en(‘r!d  opinion,  its  tt*n- 
dency  set'ins  to  us  mysticiil,  and  its  dojTinutieal  h'aninj;  in  tin*  direc¬ 
tion  (d  Sehleiermaefier.  The  two  principal  arlich's  in  .Vo.  2  of 
^o!.  I.,  an*  an  historical  skt'tch  by  Dr.  l\(‘im,  on  “  Dudwi^  l!(‘t/.('r,” 
and  a  dogmatic  dis(juisition,  by  Dr.  Dorn(*r,  on  tin*  “  I mmutability 
ol  (lod.”  'flu*  first  actjuaints  us  with  the  history  of  out*  ot  those 
iMt(‘r(*sting  charact(‘rs  so  numt'rous  at  tin*  tinieot  tin*  Ib'tbrrnation, 
mIio  sci'int'd  not  onlv  to  rec(*iv(*  tin*  truth,  but  to  b(*  carried  by  th(*ir 
zeal  much  l)i*vond  even  the  Keformers.  (Jraduallv  tln*v  tall  into 


enthusiastic  (*rrors,  and  tlu*n  their  course  is  (‘itheroneof  dccidi*d 
ho>tility  to  tin*  Iteformers,  or  tln*y  alternate  b(*tw(*»*n  (*mnity  and 
submission.  Il(*t/.(*r  was  at  first  connected  with  Zwingli,  then 
hi*eaun*  one  of  those*  who,  under  the  naun*  oi  Anabaptists,  unit(*d  a 
great  variety  of  t*rrors  and  (*xtravagances.  lie  goes  to  Augsburg, 
when*  In*  intrigu{*s  among  the  Zwinglians,  and  ('uds  by  b(*coming  an 
Ariau.  Hy-and-bve  he  n*turns  to  Ziirich,  and  makes  his  p(*ac<*  with 
Zwiiigli.  .^igain  he  falls  away,  and  go(*s  to  (hmstain*!*,  wln*n*  he  is 
liually  i*xecutcd  for  a(lult(*ry  and  bigamy,  ajiparcntly  dying,  how¬ 
ever,  truly  pt*nitent.  Hesidt's  tin*  spi*cial  int(*r(*st  atta<*hing  to  this 
^^kctch.  such  (*ssavs  throw  a  gr(*at  deal  of  light  on  tin*  times  ot  the 
Eefurmers,  and  tin*  opponents  with  whom  tliey  wen*  cngag<*d.  lo 


’  •bilirtiirlicr  fiir  I)*'utsche  Tlirologic.  Honinpg<‘g^*l*<*n  von  l)p.  Livtinor  in 
nrri.,len,  Dr.  Dorner  n.  Klironfeuclitm*  in  r,ottinK»*i«,  I  »>*.  I.ainterer  n.  rulnier  in 
Tubingen,  iin.l  Dr.  Wei/.siicker,  in  Stuttgart.  Stuttgart:  It.  ItuHner. 
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k:iv  of  liu*  ilo^matical  artiolt*  that  it  is  fit)iu  tho  |hmi  t)f  llio  (•I'lo- 
bratrtl  author  of  the  work  on  the  “  Person  ot  CMirist,”  is  to  iinplv 
that  its  learning'  and  ability  are  equally  great.  W  e  dt)  iu)t  hesitatt? 
eharaet»*rizing  it  as  the  pnuluetion  ot  a  master.  Its  eontents  are 
ehietlv  polemieal,  being  directed  against  what  is  known  as  the  New 
Krlangcn  sc1h)o1.  We  an*  sorry  to  say  that  our  anticipations  with 
regard  to  tliat  scluud  are  of  a  vt‘ry  unfavourable  kind.  itt‘j)r»'sentt‘d 
l»y  men  of  tlu*  acuteness  of  liotlinaitn  (the  author  of  tlu‘  “Scriptural 
liemonstratliui  ”),  and  of  the  learning  ot  Kbrard  ami  d'boma>ms,  it 
is  dccidt'dly  gaining  ground  in  (lermany.  While  cultivating  the 
feelings  in  religion,  and  allied  to  the  extreme  section  of  what  is 
km)\\n  among  ourselves  as  the  “  i5rt*ad  Church  ”  party,  it  has,  by  its 
misrepresentations  and  denials,  undermined,  if  not  di'privcd,  its 
adluMcnts  of  soim*  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity.  Wo 
think  that  the  tlieological  public  should  become  better  awan*  of  the 
existiMice  and  the  leading  tenets  of  this  party.  According  to  them, 
apparent Iv,  Divinitv  did  not  take  humanity  into  personal  union,  but 
Logos  humbled  Himself  (^nifuussrrfe  deprived  Himself),  aiui 

became  a  human  soul,  when  the  dVinity  for  the  time  being  ci‘ascJ, 
and  tlie  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Father  only.  We  iicctl 
scarcely  say  that  connected  with  this  are  klndnul  errors  on  the 
subject  itf  the  Atonement,  ami  on  other  fundamental  d(K’liincs  of 
Christianity,  d'he  numbers  of  the  second  volume  lud'ore  us,  arc 
scarcely  equal  to  that  just  noticed.  They  contain  articles  on  Pre- 
tlestlnation,  and  an  interesting  pajier  on  the  sacretl  writings  of  the 
Ariaiis.  Frohably  one  of  tin*  most  objectionable  articles  in  the 
review  is  that  by  Dr.  Wei/>iickcr,  on  the 'best imony  to  Himsclt 
borne  by  Clirist  in  the  (lospel  according  to  dohn.”  J'he  essential 
Deity  of  the  Saviour  stauns  to  be  dmiied  ;  a  distinction  is  uiailc 
between  the  Logos  and  CMirist,  tin*  fornuT  only  di'scending  (rrr- 
at'ukt  sirli)  into  Christ.  fhe  whole  is  dreamy,  misty,  ami  —  it 
appears  to  us — unsouml  in  its  teaching,  and  dangerous  in  its  specu¬ 
lation.  I'liun  tjuarter  tt>  tjuarter,  we  have  had  occasion  to  point  out 
the  interest  which  tlu*  studv  of  ecch'siastical  historv — especially  that 
connected  with  the  lu‘l’ormation — has  awak(‘ned  on  the  Coiitiiiciit. 
HitluTti>,  lu>\Nevt‘r,  attention  has  been  chietly  concentrated  on 
Luther,  and  on  his  colleagui's  in  (it‘rmanv.  AN'  e  art*  glad  to  notice 
that  otlu‘r  branches  of  tlu*  Protesting  Church  are  now  to  liiul  tlicir 
chronicli*rs.  llettire  we  notice  these  productions,  we  may  uiciitioii 
the  a[)pearance  of  a  collection  from  Jmther’s  writings,  iiuule  bv 
l*astor  Idu'ile,  and  consisting  of  all  those  oassagi's  w  hich  bear  on 
the  interpretation  (d’  the  (Jospt*l  narratives.*  The  compiler  states 
that,  ilunng  tlu*  twenty  years  of  his  pastoral  activity  he  had  learnt 
to  teel  tlu*  lu  e<l  ot  studying  the  works  of  great  jireachers.  Aiuuiig 
others,  his  attenti<m  had  naturally  been  dirt'cteil  to  tlu*  sermons  ot 
the  great  (ienuan  Iteformer.  Accordir.glv,  he  presents  us  with  a 

*  H  Evanp'lion  Ausli'gung,  aiis  Roinen  hoiniletisclu'n  u. 

fur  Soiifitt  loffu  her,  u.  tT)>amu)t;ssuciu‘iulo  licscr  zusuuiiuci»g«* 
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compilation  in  wlilcli,  by  tin*  care  of  the  editor,  all  needless  repeti¬ 
tions  are  omitted;  the  language  is  slightly  altereil — so  as  to  be 
readily  intelligible — and  the  freipieni  referene(*s  to  the  Piirks  and 
I’ope  are  left  out  or  modified.  Of  the  merits  of  such  a  eolleetioii  \ve 
need  not  speak. 

While  (Jerman  students  are  compilini:;  the  works,  writing;  the  life', 
or  eolleetinu^  the  hdters  of  the  ^reat  JhdbrmtT,  and  while  the 
(lerinan  peojTle  are  pn'parin*;  to  rear  in  Worms,  and  on  the  very 
spot  here  Luther  ntleri*d  his  remarkable  dt'claration  betbre  Kni- 
jH'ror  and  Diet,  one  of  tlie  most  maij^nitieent  monuments,^  the 
repn'sentatives  of  the  l^cjormni^  or  Oalvinistie  st'etion  of  the  church 
are  at  last  to  iind  ahle  historians.  Undt'r  the  preside'iiey  of  the 
celebrated  Professor  I  la^t*nbaeh,  of  Basle,  an  association  of  .sv/iv///.v 
has  been  fornu'd,  with  the  ohjeet  of  furnishini;,  in  a  popular  form, 
thorough  hio^raphit's  of  the  founders  and  fatlu'rs  of  the  Jtt'fornu'd 
Plmreh.'*  d’lie  plan  of  the  work  is  i‘(|ually  eomprehensivt'  and  well- 
devised.  Inei^ht  volumt's,  c*aeh  ofahout  (lOO  pauses,  and  adorned  with 
a  sj)lendid  portrait,  the  lives  i>f  /win<j;li,  ( )t*eolampa(lins,  Myeonius, 
(  apito,  Bue(‘r,  ('alvin,  Bullin^(‘r,  Beza,  and  others,  are  to  hi'  furnished  ; 
each  lift*  beinj^  follow(‘d  by  arranj^t'd  extracts  from  tin*  writings  of 
these  ]b‘fornu*rs.  d'he  whoh*  work,  which  is  to  bi‘  completed  in 
three  y(‘ars,  is  ollered  to  subseriht*rs  at  tlu*  almost  ineredil)lv  low 


ti^mre  ot  twenty-four  shillings,  or  thret;  shillin;j;s  pt‘r  volume.  We 
have  now  before  us  Vol.  1.  of  tin'  issue,  eonlainiiu;  tin*  lib*  of 
^"inp:li,  and  extracts  from  his  writinj^s,  by  Pastor  Jt.  (Miristolfel. 
Its  e.veeution  is  in  every  way  satisfactory  ;  the  tui^ravinj^,  after  Hans 
Holbein,  is  a  j)erfeet  study.  In  that  manly  face,  we  can  almost  trace 
the  features  of  his  life.  J'he  child,  nurtured  amidst  the  grandeur  of 
Alpine  se(‘iu‘rv,  his  mind  imbued  with  tlu*  records  «»f  Swiss  hravery 
JUid  ()|  hihiieal  pi(‘ty  ;  the  studious  vouth  in  asso<*ialion  with  the 
best  and  nohlest  ol'  his  tellows  ;  tlu*  priest  tii’st  ^aiiiinu:  tlu*  victory 
over  himself,  and  then  ovt‘r  papal  superstition  aiul(*rror;  the  J{e- 
toriner  at  /iirieh,  and  in  eontimnd  eommuni<*ation  with  his  adhen'uts 
s>t  home  and  abroad; — withal  through  tlu*  busy  and  disturh(‘d  life  of 
the  warrior-eeeh'siast ie  runs  not  only  tlu*  eurr(*nt  of  de(*p  r(*li;];ion 
but  ot  true  feeling.  Tlu'n;  is  also  j^enuiiu*  humour  about  that  I’aee, 
‘iud  \ve  can  almost  eonet*ive  him  ans\N(*rino  tlu*  appi'al  ot  one  ot  the 
Anabaptists,  “Zuin<;li,  1  conjure  tlu***,  l)y  tlu*  living  (lod,  speak 
tl‘e  truth.”  “That  slialt  thoii  hear:  thou  art  a  rude  rebellious 


prasant,  and  as  stuj)id  as  anv  under  rnh^  throuoliout  the  country.” 
Du*  extracts  from  the  writin;,^s  of  /vNingli  comprise,  among  others, 


/  NVt*  to  call  HjJtcial  atttiitioii  to  the  proj.oBoM  Lutli.T  inonnnu'ut,  ut 
oriiiH,  fi>r  which  fuiuln  ai'c  eolloctiu;^  in  ( icrinaiiy,  Swit/orlainl,  ain!  Ih'itaiii  ;  aiul 
*  iall  he  ghui  to  furnish  any  further  information  on  the  Hul>je<  t. 

Lel.cn  u.  ansgcwiililto  Sehriften  <1.  Vater  u.  ra  grumler  <1.  Ueformirten  Kirclie. 
Herausgegthen  v<.n  Dr.  .F.  \V.  I’.aum,  1.'  ( ’hrirtotlel,  Dr.  Ilagenhach,  l’a«t«.r 

|estaIo//i,  Dr.  Schiui.It,  Lie.  St.helin,  u.  Lie.  Su.lhotL  Vol.  I.  Hahlreich 
Awingli,  von  R  Christotlel.  Klberfeld  :  It.  L.  PriedrichH.  London  :  Williams 
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tlu*  co?ifi»!<si(>Fi  a<l(lri*sH('(l  to  (.’liiirlc’S  A  and  tliat  to  I  raiiois  1.  of’ 
IVaiiiH*.  Wo  would  oariH‘Htly  roconiiui'ml  to  all  our  n‘adors  who 
uudorstaud  (iormau,  to  purchase  this  voluiuo,  not  oidy  tor  llioir  own 
inforinatiou,  but  tor  tlu*  eiu'ourajjoiuont  of  tlu*  umlortakiiii;. 

A  va>tly  (litlbront  but  tMjually  intorostin*'  produrtion  is  tho 
work  of  Air.  (oiidolv  on  BoluMuia  and  Moravia  durinp^  tlu*  tiiiu*  of 
tlu*  Itoforiuatiou,*' of  whirli  tlu*  first  volume*  bas  just  a[)pt'arod,  fur- 
uisbiuix  tlu*  history  ot  tlu*  lb)bomian,  or  as  tlu*y  an*  ornmoouslv 
r;db‘d  Moravian,  linthron,  from  the  year  1  loO  to  lotU.  'fwo  otla  r 
volumes  an*  to  eomplete  the  work.  It  is  searei‘ly  neet'ssary  t() 
|)oint  out  what  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Keforma- 
tion  is  luTe  supplied,  d’he  p*neral  outliiu*s  oidy  have  hitherto  het'ii 
known,  but  Mr.  (liudely  brings  lu'fore  \is  from  orii^inal  doemiu*nts 
i*very  seem*  in  the  <4n*at  drama  with  a  particularity  and  a  dili^^enee 
worthy  of  all  praise,  d'lu*  Austrian  and  tlu*  anti- Ih-otestaiit  ten- 
dt'uey  appears  as  litth*  as  pt»ssible,  whih*.  as  may  rea«li!y  be  expeett'd, 
the  symprithv  of  the  author  with  all  that  is  lh>hemiau,  and  with  the 
temh'iu'ies  of  the  Un‘thren.  fn‘<piently  app(*ars.  AVe  look  forward 
with  eousiderabh*  interest  to  the  completion  of  this  undertakini:;, 
b(‘iieviui^  alst),  that  stiidit'd  in  connexion  with  Miiller’s  ‘‘Saxeii 
Keseari*ru*s,”  it  will  throw  considerable  lii^ht  on  the  eomnu*nceinent 
<»f  t he  rhirtv  Vears’  War,  and  the  seeiu's  then  ennet<*d  in  Hoheinia. 
AVhile  on  the  subj»*et  of  t‘eeU“siastieaI  history,  we  may  mention  that 
the  Manual  by  !*rofessor  Kurtz,  of  Oorpat,  has  n‘aelu'tl  a  tliird 
«‘ditiou."  l)r.  Kurtz  is  wt*ll  known  in  this  count rv,  and  in  America, 


by  many  otlu'r  works  ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  manual  which  mii:ht 
more  us«  fully  be  imported  into  our  lan^iiaj^c*  than  that  undi*!*  review. 
We  have  found  it,  despite  its  conciseness,  accurate  (‘ven  in  minute 
j'articulars,  whih*  the  literature  of  the  subj(‘ct  is  every wlu*re  most 
lully  ^iv(‘n.  I'he  following  is  the  arranjj^ement  of  the  work  : — I.  Pn*- 
paratory  1 1  istory  of  ("hristianity.  II.  llistorv  of  the  blant  in^  of  t'iiris- 
tianity  duriiiL^  tlu*  first  century,  a.  Aft(*r  the  antiipu*  and  classical 
model,  in  three  p(*riods  ;  from  a.d.  100  to  d'Jd  (the  conversion  ot 
('onstantine)  ;  from  d*Jd  to  OOl!  (the  separation  of  tlu*  occidental 
and  oriental  churches);  from  0‘d‘J  to  1  loJI  (tlu*  taking  of  (Constan¬ 
tinople).  h.  .\ftt‘r  the  (Jermanic  modi*l,  and  oiu*  in  tlu*  media'val 
form,  comj>risini;  three*  pt*riods,  aiul  (*ndino  with  the  K(*formation ; 
aiul  lwa>  attt*r  \\\v  inodrni  (Jermanie  form,  comprising  four  ju'riods, 
ami  ctuniuj^  down  to  our  own  davs.  d’he  Manual  is  princij)ally 
adapte'd  for  students,  and  tlu*  onlv  oi>ject ion  that  can  lu*  ur‘;<*d  ai^ainst 
it  is,  that  it  occasionally  saveuirs  of  having  lu*en  written  in  Russia, 
both  by  its  te*mleriu*ss  towards  the  (iree'k  church,  and  bv  pee*uliarlv 
Russian  reterences  {ridr  p.  (iSo)  to  tlu*  late  war  for  the  existence  ot 


*  Hohnu'u  »i,  Mahr«‘u  iiii  Z«‘italtor  dor  Rt'fonnation.  Yon  .\nton  (lindcly.  I. 
<  d.  rHtniisi’lu't)  Hriidor.  Vol.  1.  Fragile:  Uarl  Ikdliuaini.  Liauloii  : 

WdliAiui*  it:  N\>rk:ate.  ls.'»7. 

^  ladirtuu'h  ilt*r  K irelien-l lo^rliiehte  flir  Stiidirondo.  Von  Pr.  .1.  It.  KuT’tz,  P|‘t 
I  rof.  d.  Thenl.  /VI  iJtte  AiisgalK,*.  MitLm  :  Neiunann,  Londi»n  : 
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Turkov.  IVofo.'^sor  (hiorike’s  “History  of  tlie  Kt'formation,” is 
siiuplv  a  ropriiit  of  ])orti(>]is  of  tlio  third  volimio  (oij^hth  eilition)  of 
]iis  woll-knowii  work  on  Koclosiastioal  History.  Both  tho  loarninjj^ 
mill  tho  dooidod  liUtheran  tone  of  the  Halle  Professor  are  known  to 
all  students  of  (oTinan  theology.  AVhile  treating;  of  history,  we  may 
inontion  that  Section  1 1.,  coinpletinu;  \  ol.  1 1.  of  (iervinus’s  “  History 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,”^  has  reached  ns.  It  contains  an  account 
of  the  state  of  (lerinany  and  of  Russia  after  the  CouLjress  of  Vienna. 
In  his  preface  the  author  indicates  that  the  atteinjits  to  incriminate 
him  on  account  of  the  Introduction  to  the  first  volume,  have  jire- 
vonted  his  applying;  to  the  various  archives  for  historical  mati'rials. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  had  access  to  a  number  of  uu]>uhlished 
sources,  and  tl;e  volume  completely  answers  the  hi^j^h  expi'ctations 
formed  of  it.  A  fourth  volume  has  brouujht  li.  Hiiusser’s  “(Jerman 


llistorv,  from  the  death  of  Frederick  the  (ireat  to  the  formation 
of  the  (itTinauic  Federation,” to  a  hajipy  conclusion.  When  we 


say  that  the  Sdo  large  octavo  ])ages  htdbre  us  comprise  only  the 

historv  of  two  vears — from  ISl.’t  to  ISlo — we  have  indicated  that 

•  * 


the  particulars  are  very  minute,  and  the  description  very  full.  To 
this  wc  have  to  add,  that  the  history  is  accurate  and  widl  written, 
although  it  certairdy  does  not  give  a  very’  flattering  rejiresentation 
of  the  position  of  (i(*rman  jirinces  at  the  time.  AV<uild  that  Prussia 
listened  to  the  advice  of  her  best  friends,  and  to  thi'  call  of  the 


German  people  ;  and  no  longer  content  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
despotism,  took  that  h‘ad  which  would  soon  ])lace  her  not  only'  at 
the  toj)  of  (lermany,  but  among  the  first-rate  powers  of  hairope  ! 

Returning  to  the  s\d)ject  of  theologv,  we  have  bidbre  us  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  J3r.  Stier’s  “Translation  of  the  Jbbli‘,”“  comprising  the 
book  of  Psalms,  the  I’rophets,  and  the  Old  Testanumt  AjxuTvpha. 
In  the  pndace  Dr.  Stier  ri‘-asserts  the  great  principli‘s  on  winch 
this  translation  is  made.  The  ri‘sult  of  thirty-six  yi'ars’  study,  it  is 
intended  toreplaeethe  translation  of  Luther’s  Rible.  I’hi'  vigorous 
djetion  of  till'  Reformer,  on  which  the  ridigious  language  of  (Jermany 
has  hecfi  formed,  is  retained;  in  fact,  it  is  still  Luther’s  Hibh*,  only 
what  is  erroneous  or  inaccurate  has  been  altiTed.  Of  course,  the 


fexfus  recepfus  has  been  the  basis  of  the  version.  We  have  com- 
pari'd  a  luimher  of  j)assages  with  the  original,  and  have  found  con- 
siderahle  improvements,  with  occasionally,  what  we  have  di'emed, 
Heedless  altiTations  in  the  language  of  Luthi*r.  These,  and  the 


"  OesihicliU*  der  Hofonnation.  V<ui  H.  K.  K.  (Inoriko.  lierliii  :  Scliindler. 
ty’HcliichU*  lim-n  Koit  den  Wiener  Vertrageii.  Von  (i.  (i. 

t»erviiniH.  -ter  Huul,  ‘2te  Halfte.  Leipzig:  W.  Engelniann.  Loinlon  :  WilliaiiiH 
a  Norgate.  .'',7. 

Deutsche  CieH<*hithtc  vom  Tode  Friedrich  des  Groasen  bis  znr  tJnlndung  d. 
Deutseluui  IhindcH.  Ltidwig  Hjinsger.  4ter  Theil.  Berlin  :  Wei<lmann  IS.'iT. 

'  Die  Bihel  oder  d.  ganze  Neil.  Sehrift,  Alien  ii.  Neuen  'reatanientn.  Dr.  M. 
Luther  H  Ueln'raetzung  nach  Dr.  .1.  F.  v.  Meyer,  nochinal.s  herichtigt-  v«»n  Dr.  IL 
‘'||tier.  3tte  Liefer.  Bielefeld  :  Velhagcn  u.  Khi^ing.  London  :  WiliiaiiiH  A  Nor- 
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n  tontinii  of  the  Apocrypha — iiotwithstaiulinj:  tlie  cautions  by  Dr. 
Stier  as  to  their  use — will  much  militate  against  the  general  ilitfu- 
sioii  of  this  Bible,  although  we  are  free  to  coutess,  that  so  far  as  wc 
km)W,  it  is  the  best  hitherto  olfered  to  the  public.  A  work  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  exegetical  student  is  Ah‘xander  Buttmann’s  “  tJram- 
mar  of  the  Nt‘W  IVstament  Idiom,”*'  ot  which  a  iirst  part  has  just 
appeart‘d.  It  forms  a  sup[)lement  to  Bh.  Jbittmamrs  wt‘ll  known 
(Jrt'ck  ( I rammar,  each  paragraph  reterring  to  it.  and  supplying  the 
needful  iidormation  concerning  tin*  eonstructit)u  ot  tin*  Nt*w  festa- 
nn  nt  language.  Of  intt*rcst  to  the  ])hilologist  is  Dr.  Mcrziiorfs 
edition  of  the  liOW  Saxon  translation  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  MS.  in  the  Oldenburg  Library.*'*  Tin*  K'arned  librarian  is 
t‘ngag«‘d  in  the  preparation  of  a  work,  to  be  called  'I'he  (ierman 
Historical  Ibble  before  the  Invention  of  Brinting.”  In  the  course 
«>f  his  invi'stigations  he  met  with  this  MS.  translation  from  the 
Vulgate,  composed  in  the  Low  Saxon  tongin*,  and  dating  from  the 
ia)ie.mencenn*nt  of  the  lificenth  century,  'fins  is  now  ri'printed 
with  tin*  addition  of  notes — comparing  the  present  with  the  laibi*ck 
ct»py — and  a  glossary.  I’ln*  original  translator  does  not  setan  to 
have  bt*en  a  vt‘rv  good  JiUtin  scliolar.  Biesides  many  sad  bluinli'rs, 
there  an*  frt*(pn*nt  deviations  from  the  original  text.  The  publica¬ 
tion  derivt's  its  impi)rtai»ct*  from  its  reterence  to  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  still  more  as  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  few  existing  monuments 
of  the  Low  Salon  tongue,  which  had  at  one  time  been  so  extensively 
spt>k»*n. 

Brofessor  Ki'>nig’s  “Theology  of  the  Bsalms”**  is  another  token 
that  Biblical  theology  is  not  entirely  negU*cted  by  the  Komaii 
C'alholic  rhureh  in  (it*rmany.  Jn  a  devout  spirit,  and  with  con- 
siderai)le  aeuteness  and  learning,  the  Bsalms  are  ex[)lained,  and  their 
tt  uching  coueerning  (iod  and  man,  and  the  plan  of  salvation,  groupetl 
and  brouglit  out.  'fhe  work  mav  take  its  place  by  the  side  ot 
standard  exegi'tical  writings.  We  are  not  sure*  that  we  can  give  an 
umpialilied  commendation  to  Superintendent  Otto’s  “  Impiiries  into 
the  Dccalogm*,"  *'  They  are  written  by  an  orthodox  and  an  able 
man,  but  then*  is  an  oeeasional  mvstitication  where,  in  our  o[)inion, 
matters  are  sutlicii*ntly  plain.  liesides,  the  tone  appears  to  bt* 
entirely  cliurchly,  to  such  an  t'xtent  that  the  second  commandment 
is  J  lined  to  the  tirst,  and  the  Lutheran  practici*  of  retaining  pictures 
tolcraletl  on  the  ground  ol  an  exegesis  which  lavs  exclusive  emphasis 

( ir.iMuu.it ik  «l.  N«‘utost.iUu*ntlii*lu*u  Spnichgolu-.uu'h.x.  lui.  .'Ui 

rh.  Ituttuunii.s  ( f riei'luMclio  liiiuniiiutik,  LoartHUtet  vuii  Alex.  Euttinanu.  Her- 
tin  :  luiuuuli>r.  IS.'iT 

l>i**  4  Riuhrr  tl.  In  NiederHiuli'iiseher  Itearlieitmig  au!<  e.  H.mil- 

Kchnft  *1.  1  iMrnltur^i.xiluMi  otVrntlicIu'U  liiMiothek.  Heriiiisgegelnii  von  l^r. 
Mrrrtiorl.  Ol.irnt.urg  :  Shilling.  lS.'i7. 

Pit*  1  <i«T  i*5;ilnien.  Vt>n  |)r.  .1.  Koiiig,  auf<8oronl.  IVofe.'^sor  il.  I  kro* 

lt>g^e  fii  t rtMluirg.  tivjliurg:  Henler.  IS.'iT. 

I  I  titerhucluingon.  lK‘b^t  einem  .Anhangc  liber  die  Tixltentaufe  in 

4  orintli.  \  t»u  \\ .  Ut*Ai,  t.'uUHisWrialralb  u.  buiieriuleudeut.  Hallo  :  Sclnuidt. 
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on  the  adorinc:,  not  the  niakinc;,  of  images.  ^Fr.  Otto’s  little  work 
consists  of  three  jnirts.  Fn  the  tirst,  he  treats  of  Sabbath  ohservanee. 
He  differs  from  those  who  derive  its  authority  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  from  those  who  rest  it  on  eeelesiastieal  authority  ;  hut  we 
eaniiot  say  that  he  throws  any  new  lij^ht  on  the  suhjeet.  In  the 
seeond  part,  the  lo^ic  of  the  Deealoj^ue  is  treated  ably  and  aeutely, 
although  we  eannot  always  ai^ree  with  him.  He  divides  the  Ten 
Commandments  into  doj^matic  and  ethieal  law,  the  latter  referri?ig 
a^ain  to  the  foundation  of  human  existenee,  to  the  means  for  pre¬ 
serving,  and  to  the  ends  to  he  obtained  by  that  existenee.  A  third 
part  of  the  hook  is  one  of  tlu*  best  ext'^etieal  traetates  on  the  much 
eontroverted  passau;o  1  Cor.  xv.  11),  witli  whieh  we  have  m(‘t.  Dr. 
llilj^enfeld’s  “  Jt'wish  Apocalyptie’”^  is  an  atttMupt  to  traee  uj) 
t'hristianity  through  HIssenism  and  the  various  Apoealyptie  books — of 
eourse  of  non-iuspired  orii»;iu — to  the  book  of  Daniel,  who  is  plaeed 
in  the  tirst  line  amoni^  them.  I'rom  this  short  outline  the  ttmdeuey 
of  the  book  will  ht*  sulfieiently  evident.  We  an^,  howt‘ver,  hound  to 
add,  that  irrespective  of  its  direction,  the  in(juiri(‘s  into,  and  the 
analysis  of,  the  Jewish  Sybillinie  book,  the  hook  of  Hnoeh,  the  Apo¬ 
calypse  of  lOzra,  and  the  character  of  Dssenism,  possess  eonsidtTable 
inter(‘st  to  the  historical  studimt.  An  appendix  discusses  the 
(iiioslic  system  of  Hasilides. 

Of  sermons  we  will  only  mention  a  eolleetion  of  Addressi's  from 
the  Altar  by  liutheran  I^istors,”'^  a  volume  whieh,  alt honi>;h  d(*eid(‘dly 
chiirchly  in  its  tone,  is  sound  and  Christian  in  its  spirit.  (itMU'rally 
speakinj',  the  composition  does  not  ris(>  above  eommonj)lae('.  In 
general,  we  may  conji^ratulate  ourselves  that  at  a  e<‘rtain  e(‘rt*mony, 
important  to  all,  and  specially  interesting  to  ladi(‘s,  wi*  are  not 
detained  at  the  altar  to  listen  to  om*  of  the  len<j^th\  addrcvsses  of 
whieh  specimens  ar(‘  in  the  volume  hetbre  us.  We  cannot  see  any 
Jtood  purpose  servml  in  the  rt*j)ublieation  of  the  sermons  ])reaehed  at 
Jlerlin  durinu;  the  thanksgiving  for  the  vietorit's  gained  by  Frtale- 
nekJI.  in  IToT.  However,  tliis  does  not  seem  to  have  beim  the 
opinion  of  (/onsistorial-Couneillor  Sack,  of  Ala^debur^,  the*  grand¬ 
child  of  th(‘  j)r(*aeh(‘r,  who  has  just  ‘j;iven  them  a^ain  to  the  world, 
exactly  a  hundred  vears  after  tlu‘V  had  been  delivert'd.'*’  J’rm*,  tin* 
Nven  V(*ars’  War  was  a  ^reat  crisis,  not  only  in  the  history  of 
IVussia,  hut  also  of  the  l*rot(*stant  (’hureh,  whieh,  in  many  respects, 
"as  iilentified  with  it.  Hut  neither  was  Crederiek  in  the  Seven 
dears’  W  ar  a  champion  of  the  truth,  nor  do(*s  it  exactly  tally  with 
tlie  character  of  that  monarch  to  speak  of  “theswonl  of  the  liord 
mid  of  Krederiek.”  ( )n  the  whole,  the  sermons  breathe  a  spirit  of 

'*  l>io  .TIidimlie  A]*o<alv]>tik  in  ihn*r  ( Jesoliirlitliclnn  Ent wiokeltinj^, 

’•iUftn  Anlian^'c  iilMT  (i.  ( Jno.Htifhe  SynU  in  «l.  llasili<h‘H.  Von  hr.  A.  Hilgenfeld. 
Jena:  Manke. 

*'  hut luM  A ltarre<lt*n  in  Original  )*citrii^«*n  n»«*lirer«*r  Gcistlit'hcn.  H«'niuH- 
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patriotic  gratitude  and  Christian  acknowledginont,  but  do  not  rise 
above  mediocritv. 

If  tlie  rt:uh‘r  will  promise  not  to  be  frightened  by  an  array  of 
unpronouneeable  and  unintelligible  names,  we  will  introduce  him  to 
a  work  as  nov«*l  in  its  dt‘sign  as  it  is  inten‘sting  and  im|)ortant  in 
its  execution.  Mr.  Merleker’s  “  .M usulogy ” is  a  syst (‘malic  survey 
of  the  devi'lopment  of  the  various  languages,  writings,  books, 
libraries,  learned  institutions,  literatures,  sciences,  and  arts,  at  all 
times  and  among  all  nations  of  the  known  globe.  'fhe  mere 
statemt‘nt  that  one  man  attempts,  within  the  compass  of  live  or  six 
hundred  pages,  to  give  an  historical  sketch  of  the  scientitic  and 
literary  productions  id*  all  nations  and  all  times,  must  t‘xcitc 
astonishment.  If  to  this  we  add,  that  it  is  carried  out  with  an 
erudition  truly  (lerman,  with  accuracy  and  conciseiu'ss,  tin'  rcadt  r 
will  gatht‘r  that  th(‘  pn‘scnt  is  one  of  the  most  nseful  books  that  can 
be  conct‘iy(‘d — always  excepting  tlu‘  strange  tith's  which  the  author 
has  giv(‘n  to  his  divisions  and  subdivisons.  'fhe  book  is  arranged 
into  tlirei*  j)arts.  'flu*  tirst,  called  Koinodoctology,  is  gi'iieral,  and 
tn‘ats  in  tiv(‘  chapters  of  languages,  writing,  printing,  books,  and 
lihrarit‘s,  and  of  the  various  educational  institutions,  including 
among  tin*  latter,  all  educational  means,  such  as  literary  associations, 
nt*wspa|)(‘rs,  revit'ws,  encyclopaalias,  SiC.,  and  (‘iinmerating  tin*  nio>t 
celebrated  sardtis  on  all  subji'cts,  and  at  all  tiin(‘s.  I'he  st'cond  part 
of  the  book,  called  lithnodoctolog}',  treats  of  the  litt'rature  of  the 
.  various  nations,  which  are  arranged  under  the  three  branches  of 
oriental,  classical,  and  occid(‘ntal  races ;  the  latter  bt‘ing  again  snl). 
di>id(‘d  into  Uonianic,  (i(‘rmanic,  and  Sclavonic  tribes,  l  lu*  lit(‘ratnrc 
of  every  country  is  divided  into  ])criods,  and  t'ach  treatt'd  si'pa- 
rately.  'flic  third  part  of  the  book,  called  Chresiinodoctology, 
details  the  chi(‘f  p(‘riods  and  labours  of  men  most  not(‘d  in  science 
and  art.  In  fact,  it  is  a  short  history  ot*  scienct'  and  litt'rature 
(Kpistcmatology ).  and  of  tin'  arts  ( Kalotechnology).  \Vt‘  hayt*  only 
to  add  that  the  literature  of  eyery  subject  is  most  accurately  given. 
We  havt*  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  volume  should  be  on  the 
shelvt's  of  evt'ry  literary  man. 

("lassical  scienet*  is  this  time  very  largely  representt'd.  We  begin 
with  l*rotessor\  ischer’s  “  Kt'collections  and  Im[)ressions  of  ( 1  rcec(‘,”^’ 
which  recall  tt>  ns  oldt'ii  times,  when  wt*  oursclyes  had  yisited 
tht'se  scenes,  and  indulgt'd  on  the  spot  in  the  classical  rt'ini- 
niscences  connt'ctt'd  with  tln'in.  Ibit  dc'spile  the  (‘nthusiasni 
which  such  personal  inspection  of  classical  localities  must 
awaki'u,  we  can  neither  agree  with  Prof(‘ssor  Visi'her’s  statement 
of  tacts,  nor  sympathi/.e  in  his  anticipations  concerning  (Iri't'cc. 
On  tin' whole,  we  an*  sorry  that  a  Swiss  professor  slnmld  show  so 

:  Sy!*teiuatisclu*  «1.  l*a>t\vickt‘longHgaiig»‘s  «1.  Spi-.u-lion. 

SylirUtou,  1  Maioko,  Uitiliotlu'loai,  I.iteratuivn,  NVi.sst*n'ieljaft«-ii  ti. 

Kuietto  »t.  \\,  il.  Litt*ratur-Hi.'»t<»ri.‘*fhi*n  Stmlimns,  Non  Iv.  t- 
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very  little  sympathy  with  men,  and  with  freedom,  while  everywhere 
his* leaniiiixs  appear  on  the  side  of  despotism  and  the  elements 
ri'presented  bv  Kussia.  His  lirst  stay  was  at  Naples,  in  the  barraeks 
commanded  by  a  countryman  of  his  own  in  the  service  of  Kin^ 
Bomba.  Thence  he  passt‘s  to  Home  and  to  Ancona.  Not  a  word 
escapes  him  about  the  terrible  state  of  Naples  and  the  Eternal  City; 
but  he  piously  moralizes  on  the  horrors  of  the  revolution  at  Ancona, 
ami  mourns  over  the  ini([uity  of  desertin*;  from  Austrian  rt'iJjiments. 
()n  his  way  to  (i recce,  he  lands  at  Corfu,  where  he  stays  a  sulHcient 
time  to  warrant  his  givincj  utterance  to  his  anti-Enj^lish  leaninujs. 
AVe  oontess  that  Athens  looks  very  dilVertmt  in  his  couh'ur  tie  rose 
description,  than  in  our  recollection  of  the  lar^e  dusty  villa<i;e,  with 
inhabitants  apparently  not  very  attractive,  nor  very  industrious. 
Not  so  accordinjjj  to  Professor  Vischer.  The  palace,  which  to  us 
appeared  ungainly  and  tasteless,  is  repn'simtt'd  as  vt*rv  beautiful  ; 
the  people  j^em'rally  are  most  honest  and  industrious;  Kinu^  Olho 
and  his  queen  are  not  the  vassals  of  Kussia,  but  every thini^  that  is 
pood  and  iud)le  ;  the  administration  is  not  servile  and  corrupt,  but 
all  that  could  be  wished.  Manifestly,  our  Professor  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when,  instead  of  the  ])r('sent  'furkish,  a  new 
Byzantine  empire,  with  Athens  for  its  capital,  shall  arisi*.  Cnder 
these  circumstances,  we  can  scarcely  wondtT  that  snllieitmt  jnstiee  is 
not  dont‘ t*ven  to  the  natural  beautic's  of  Constantinoph',  which,  to 
our  mind,  are  unrivalled.  Jlaving  indicated  the  faults  of  the  book, 
it  is  but  right  to  add  that  our  trav(‘llt*r  has  thoroughly  visit(‘d 
tireece.  Combining  accuracy  of  description  with  full  notices  of  all 
the  historical  associations — classical  and  otherwise — eoimei'tivl  with 
each  place,  he  has  produced  a  very  readable  and  inten*sting  book. 
\\  hen  writing  of  a  visit  to  (iret'ce,  we  are  reminded  that  the  well- 
known  “  History  of  (Ireek  Literature,”  bv  l\.  O.  Miiller,*‘  has  just 
a))peured  in  a  second  editioii.  Idns  posthumous  work  of  tiu'  great 
f!(ican,  who  dii'd  in  (treece,  appeanal,  it  is  known,  in  an  ICnglish  form 
(at  least  up  to  chap,  xxvi.)  befort*  it  was  j)rinted  in  (Jermany.  ^Pln* 
brother  of  tlu^  deceasml  gave  it  to  the  public  in  its  pn‘st*nt  torm, 
Irom  the  nmnnseript  of  tlie  author.  'Po  s[)eak  of  its  m(*rits  would  Ix' 
Jihuost  prt‘sum[)tuous, — its  position  as  a  gmieral  standard  work  having 
been  acconled  by  g<‘neral  consent.  Another  |)osthumous  work  of 
very  gr(*at  nuu’it  is  Professor  Hermann’s  “  Leelun*s  on  the  History 
the  Culture  of  the  (J  reeks  and  Homans,”  -'  of  which  a  lirst  |)art  has 
just  appeared  under  the  editorship  of  J)r.  Schmidt.  So  lar  as  we 
have  opportunity  of  judging,  the  work  de.serves  th(‘  reputation  which 
the  lectures  on  their  first  didivery  procured  for  the  author.  'Pin*  j)resent 
volume  carries  down  the  history  of  (ireeceto  the  period  w  lnm  its  inde¬ 
pendence  was  lost.  Its  most  interesting  parts  are  tin*  literary  ainl  ar- 


'  K.  ().  MiIIUm-’h  (Je.«<r]nchte  <1.  (IriocloHchcMi  liitrratnr  Imh  auf  <1.  /pitalU-r 
Alexan.ler’s.  lleraio^gfgolM'ii  v«»n  Dr.  K.  MmIIit.  2  voIh  ,  2te  ,\uHg.  Jln-Hlati  : 
*  a'' ^  L<'ii(loii  :  Williams  4^  Norgate.  18.'>7. 

tv.  F.  Hermann’s  ( 'ulturgescliichto  <1.  (Jrieeheii  u.  Ilimier.  HerauHg<*geIien 
'on^br.  U.  G.  iScluuidt.  Iter  Theil.  Udttingeii  :  Vumlenlxeck  u.  Kuprecht. 
Ib07. 
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tistio  notices,  and  those  which  refer  to  the  political,  the  domestic,  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  country.  A  much  larger,  and  certainlv 
e(|ually  interest iinx,  volume,  is  tiuit  by  Professor  Xa^dsbach,  on  the 
“  l\)st-HoimTie  Th(a)lo‘;y ;  or,  the  (ireeian  Kelij^ion  to  the  Tiim*  ot' 
Alexander.”*'*  The  ohjeet  of  the  book  is  to  show  that  (ireeian  relii^doii 
sou^dit  after  (lod  and  a  reeoneiliation  witli  Him  through  thet'orniveness 
of  sin,  hap[)iness  here  and  hope  of  a  hereafter.  The  work  in  (jiu'stion  is 
a  continuation  of  the  “  Homeric  Theoloi^y  ”  by  the  samt;  author.  It 
is  to  be  nMuembered  that  the  design  of  the  book  is  not  to  evolve  the 
reli«;io»is  opinions  contained  in  tlie  myths,  the  philosophical  specu¬ 
lations,  and  the  worship  of  the  (iretdvs,  but  to  illustrate  the  popular 
faith  as  it  manifested  itself  in  public  and  private  lift*.  I'or  this 
purpose  juissaf't's  are  seh‘cted  from  the  historians,  the  orators,  and  the 
tragedians,  'fhe  whole  is  raiiLjed  under  separate  sections,  such  as 
tlu*  bidit'f  about  the  Heity,  about  sin,  about  morality,  i'^c.  It 
is  historicallv  ‘^roujx'd,  and  the  rise  of  new  or  the  decay  of  old  doc¬ 
trines  carefully  marked.  The  work,  which  is  of  the  deej)t*st  interest 
to  the  theoloL^ian  and  tlu*  historian,  displays  a  ^reat  auutuut  of  dili- 
i^enct*  and  eriulition  on  tlu*  part  of  the  author.  We  could  clesidcratc 
somethim^  like  a  i^eneral  survey  of  heathenism  in  its  (h‘vt‘lopinciit 
and  tlecadt'uce,  and  would  hail  such  an  undt*rtakiu<;  as  an  iinportaiit 
i‘out ribut i«M»  towards  the  history  of  mankind  in  its  hii^hest,  that  is, 
in  its  moral  and  spiritual  aspects. 

'fotally  diifcrt‘ut,  not  only  from  revealed  religion,  but  even  from 
heathenism,  with  its  dark  i^ropin<:js  after  a  (Jod,  are  the  u;ross  vi(‘ws  of 
matiTialisui,  which  wi*  ^rit‘ve  to  say,  under  one  or  anotiu'r  form,  arc 
making  rapitl  way  amon*;  certain  classes  on  the  (\>ntiiu*nt.  In  our 
next  artich*  w»*  propt»se  makinjx  our  readers  ac(juainted  both  with  the 
system  of  materialistic  which  threatens  moral  di'struetion  to  so  many, 
and  with  tlu*  new  philoso|)hy  which  has  sprnnj:^  up  bv  tlu*  sidi*  of  it. 

I  low  i*vt*r  heavy  tlu*  ehari;**,  we  cannot  help  feeling  tliat  those*  ahs('- 
lutist  and  n‘aet ionary  «;overnments  which  would  crush  iiul(*|)ciulcnt 
thought  anil  free  action,  bear  no  small  share  in  the  blame  attachini; 
to  these  movements.  It  will  always  be  observed  that  matcri.dism 
lollows  in  the  wake  of  national  ilisorgani/ation,  and  is  tlu*  harhiui;cr 
of  revolution.  It  was  so  in  France;  and  we  an*  sorry  to  di.scovcr 
similar  tendencies  in  (lermanv,  appearing  mort*  espeeiallv  amoui;  the 
working  classes.  Without,  meant ime,  entering  further  on  tlu*  subject, 
wi*  will  only  briefly  notice  one  of  the  most  pri*sum[)tuous,  as  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  one  of  tiie  most  eruih*  and  absurd  attempts,  at  advocating 
tlu*se  views,  in  Mr.  Knapp’s  system  of  a  ‘‘  Philosophv  of  Kight.  ** 
It  is  almost  incredible  how*  far  this  writer  retrogrades  int»)  the 
theories  which  we  had  hoped  were  long  ago  exploded.  According  to 
him,  the  senses  are  the  only  sources  of  knowh*dgc.  and  thinking  is  a 
mere  excitement  ot  the  iu*rves  of  the  brain.  Fvervthing  higher  is 
only  a  phantasm  and  a  delusion.  Ki*ligion  is  a  deception  kept  np 

I  Njii'hhotiioiisoho  1  *1.  ( iriechi.sclu'ii  V<>lksgl:iut'*’iis  t'is  ;mt  .Vlox* 
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l)V  priests  from  iiitoivstoil  motives,  wliile  even  speetilativo  philosophy 
of  every  kind  is  reekoned  amoii^  the  phantasmal  a.  It  will  seareely 
be  wondered  at,  \v hen  sueh  a  b(H)k,  more  or  less,  <)[)enly  advoeatt*vS 
the  indul^enee  of  the  senses  ;  tlu‘  more  so,  when  all  morality  is 
degraded  from  ahsolule  ri^ht,  into  a  mere  system  of  soeial  neeessity. 
Ill  short,  the  i:;rossi‘st  materialism  is  put  forth  in  a  erude  form,  and 
in  most eonei'ited  laii'^uat^e.  We  h‘t  these  faetsspt'ak  for  themselves; 
and  onlv  ex[)ress  our  eonvietion  of  the  neenl  of  eiierjjjetie  and  united 
aetion  on  tlie  part  of  the  (ua’iuan  ehureh  to  eombat  heresies,  tenden- 
eies,  ami  an  op[)ositi()U  sueh  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  describe, 
oven  within  the  space  of  this  brief  article,  and  as  it  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  course  of  tlie  quarter,  whose  liti‘rarv  history  we  have 
partly  traced  in  its  Jeadin<^  outlines.  I nstea<l  of  ilividing  into  churehly 
and  non“chur<*h]y,  hi<j;h  and  low*  Lutherans,  would  that  they  who  have 
the  truth  at  lu*art,  were  combining  against  tin*  common  dangers. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  ex|)r(‘ss  the  hoj>e,  that  tlu‘  approaching 
Ecclesiastical  C'onfercnees  in  (ieiinany  may  be  overruled  for  such 
ends,  by  tlu*  great  Head  of  the  Cbnr<*li.  \Ve  bad  liope<l  to  present 
our  readers  with  the  analysis  ot  Pr.  ^^Jigl^s  interesting  work  on 
the  “System  «)f  Kdueation  in  haigland  and  Nc<)tland,” '*M)ut  this 
also  wt*  must  defer  to  anotlur  opporl  unii  v. 


'Ihiff  'tloticfs. 


fuK  WuKKs  OF  I’hofessuu  WlIsoN,  Ot  tlic  riiivorsity  <*f  Ktlliitmegh.  KilUetl 
Ity  liii<  Sun  iu-liiw,  Professor  Forrier.  Vols.  VI.,  \  II  ,  and  JX.  lilaok- 

wood&Sons.  1857. 

Tiik  first  three  of  these  volumes  contain  the  biglier  class  of  his 
writings,  under  tlie  title  of  “  ICssays  ('ritieal  and  Imaginative;”  the 
t’ourth  is  composed  of  a  series  of  I'apers  which  originally  ajipeared — 
nany  of  them  under  otlu'r  titles — in  the  pages  (d’  Jilavkuood'i; 
Magozin(\  and  wbieb  are  now  eolhcted  under  the  d(‘signat ion  of 
“Heereations  of  C'bristopber  Xortb.”  Some  (»f  the  fonner  of  these 
arc  of  great  and  lasting  value.  The  C'riti<-al  J'ssays  on  the  (lenius 
of  Burns  and  of  (’olcridge,  in  the  seventh  volume,  will,  perhaj).s,  be 
I'Opulariy  rtgaided  as  the  ablest  and  the  most  brilliant  of  tli«‘  whole; 
though  ilicn‘  is  a  class,  and  that  not  a  small  ojn‘,  wlio  will  give  their 
»utlr»g(‘  to  the  eightli  volume',  w  hiedi  iseoin|H>st  d  of  only  two  extendeal 
vj^says:  the*  one  on  “  Homer  and  his  d'ranslations,”  and  the  othe  r  on 
lhe“(irc-ck  Drama.”  'Fhe  “  J\een‘at  ions  of  (’hristopher  North,” 
though  so  dilVerent  in  llieir  topics,  will  charm  these*  classes  of  reader.s, 
fancy  as  eiitirtlv,  at  le'ast,  as  the  greater  multitude  of  mere 

Mittheiluuj^fii  ul>er  d.  FiitfrrichtsjWi^d'ju  Fii^Iuiula  u.  ScLottl.'iiidu.  V  ou  lU'. 

Hulle:  Autoii.  1857. 
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pli'asuro-MOfktTs.  Tlu*y  an*  I'liit-lly  (K‘scri[)tivt*  of  tlio  atliK'tic  divor- 
sionrt  of  the  moors,  and  tiu‘  mon*  pleasures  of  the  aie^liT.  We 

seanadv  know  where  an*  to  ht*  found,  in  siieh  rieh  eoinhinat ion.  the 
variouj  eharact(*risties  they  display  ; — intensi*  and  pot*tie  s\mpathv 
with  nature,  marvt*llons  powers  ot  d(*st*ription,  a  peroiinial  fn‘.sliiu*ji8 
of  fanev,  and  a  rollickin'^  torrent  of  animal  s[)irits. 


Tiik  (’uiiisriAN'  Fatuku’s  PiosKxr  ro  ms  ('im.mo.x.  F.y  .T.  A.  .lanuvs.  Loii-lon 

In  this  new  t*dition  »>f  tuie  of  Mr.  .Ianu*s’s  most  j)opular  works  tlicre 
are  s(*veral  itnportant  improvements.  Tin*  i*haptt*r  on  hooks  has,  we 
think,  ht*t*n  (piite  re-written  ;  at  tin*  least,  it  has  h(*(*n  re-mouldcd  aiui 
larix»*lv  supplemented,  in  ordi*r  to  makt*  it  more  suitahh*  to  ilu*  jireseiit 
condition  of  Kni^lish  litt*ratun‘.  .V  prayer  has  ht‘(*n  ap|)cndcil  t») 
every  chapter,  'fhe  merits  \vhi<*h  have  aln*ady  carried  this  useful 
work  throu'^h  eiixhtt*t*n  edit it)ns  ai*t*  c'ertainly  incn'ased  h\  the  cliaiiLjes 
iiit ro(iuc(*d  int<»  the  nineti*t*nt h. 


Tmf.olooicai.  Works.  Fiv  Franeis  Treiioli.  Oxford. 

.Mil.  'riiKNi'ii  is  tin*  rector  of  an  Oxfordshire  pari>h,  and  Wt*  have  heard 
of  him  as  an  t*arn(*st  and  aetivi*  pi*t*aeiu*r  ot‘  the  (Josptd.  'flu'se  three 
volumes  ctmlirm  this  ifpiidiUi.  'l’lu*y  (*onlain  sermons,  ski'tehes  of 
Script un*  hioL;raphy,  ainl  essays  (Ui  vt*ry  various  relii^ious  subjects, 
'flu*  sim|)licity  of  tin*  thoui;ht  and  tin*  plainness  of  the  diction  make 
it  obvious  that  Mr.  drench  has  faithfully  (*ndeavoured  to  (piaiify 
himself  for  usefulin’ss  amoni^  all  classj's  of  his  parishion(*rs. 


.\.N  K\i*»>sirioN  OF  riiK  Foisr  Fa*isri.K  to  thi:  (’orin i mians.  By  Fharle.H 
1>.0  Loiuloii  ;  Nislu't.  18.’»7. 

!)r.  Iloinir.’s  “  l)\po?iiion  ot‘  tin*  I’ipistle  to  tin*  Ivomans.”  is  already 
well  kin)wn  in  I'ni^dand  ;  ainl  will  have  prt*j»ared  verv  many  to  ^ive 
a  hearty  weh*omt*  to  this  “  lv\j)osition  of  the  Tirst  1‘ipistli*  to  the 
C\>r inthians.”  While  Dr.  Ilod^e  makes  no  pedantii*  ilisplay  ot 
learniiiLj,  he  is  a  very  ri'spectahle  scholar  ;  and  he  exluhits  a  sound 
c«>mmon-sens«*  in  his  treatment  of  dillieult  passages,  which  is  even 
more  valuable  than  Ljreat  scholarship,  'fiiis  is  just  the  kind  ot  com¬ 
mentary  which  our  w ell-etlucatt*d  laymen  will  valin*,  and  we  heartily 
wish  it  an  e\tt*nsive  (‘ireulation. 


I'nK  Fse.i.isn  Harmony  ok  thf.  Foi  r  (Iosit.i.s,  London  :  William  .Vllaii.  1856. 

'I  UK  “  Improvements”  which  tin*  author  of  this  Harmony  ims 
attetnpteil  to  carry  out ,  ar»*  c«)m[)ris(*d  hv  himst*lf  under  tour  heads: 
lextual,  1 N  pi''.^raphical,  ("ritieal,  and  kx[)lan:itorv.  Fhe  princij'al 
variatiims  in  the  text  ot  the  chief  MSS.  an*  exhibited  partly  In 
nn*ans  ot  i\  diderent  type,  ainl  partly  bv  notes  in  tin*  margin.  1  here 
is  alst)  a  in*w  arnini^ement  of  p:iraj;raphs  ;ind  parallelisms.  1  he 
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critical  notes  include  re-translatiuiis  of  particular  portions  of  the 
text.  The  hook  is  an  attempt  to  place  the  En^lisli  student  on  a 
level  uith  the  scholar.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  ho\vev('r,  that  the 
best  wav  to  do  this  is  to  j^ivi*  results  without  the  pnua'sscs  by  xvliieh 
thev  arc  arrived  at,  and  without  tlu'  h'arncd  names  winch  catch  the 
eve  (Ml  cverv  page  of  the  work  betort*  us. 


The  COMFOUTFK  :  or,  .toy  in  the  HolytJhoMt.  A  Word  for  the  HeatleMh.  London  : 

Nisbet  Co.  ISod. 

We  have  rarely  read  a  religious  publication  with  more  thorough 
approbation  and  intense  delight  than  the  present.  Jt  tri'ats  of 
questions  which  it  behoves  every  eanu'st  Christian  to  know;  it 
touches  on  the  very  vitals  of  religion,  and  it  d(*als  with  subjects  on 
which  too  fnqncntly,  gtmci’al  (‘,\pr('.'<sions,  not  understood,  are  v^^ub- 
stituted  for  personal  and  clear  eonvielions.  It  is  our  full  btditd*  tbat 
this  little  publication  contains  mon*  sound  and  timeons  spiia’tnal 
direction  than  many  lai’ge  vol nun's,  nor  could  we  otfi'r  better  advice 
than  that  it  sliouhl  bt*  circulated  in  tlnnisands.  It  is  entirely  tret' 
from  all  mere  cant,  calm  in  its  lone,  and  deej)ly  spiritual  in  its 
bearing.  On  the  (piestions  (»f  answer  to  jirayei*.  of  the  indwelling  of 
the  Spirit,  ot‘ d(‘ep  and  abiding  p(>aee  in  believing,  and  of  practical 
godliness,  we  know  of  no  n'cent  t rt‘al ist*  etpial  to  it. 


ci.KsiAsrr.s ;  or,  Lessons  for  tin*  (’hri.<ti;iii's  Driilv  Lv  O.  W.  Mylno, 

Second  Serie.s.  I.onduii  :  W(‘rtlu*im  M:n-intt>Hh. 

A  niUKK  exposition  of  bVelesiastes  viii. —  \ii.,  divided  into  daily 
lessons,  and  designed  for  jn*act  ieal  pur|)OS(‘s.  The  tone  is  healthy, 
the  int«'r(‘n(*(*s  art'  plain  and  t'mint'iitlv  practical,  .and  the  book 
promises  to  nu't't  ibt*  pnrj>oses  ft)r  wliieli  it  is  tlesignt'tl. 


The  Miu.\(a,r,s  OK  OCR  liOiin  and  Savioch  :  Notes  and  IteflootionH.  ity  .Io8ej»b 

.  lleynolds,  M.A.  l.oiidf)!)  :  Wertlu*iin  A'  Maeinto«<li. 

This  volinm*  comprises  (went  v-llnaa*  It'ctnrt's  t)n  1  lit' various  mira<*le8 
done  by  oiir  liord.  Our  ri'.iders  an*  awart'  that  we  are  somt'wbat 
f*triet  in  our  erilieism  t)f  discourses.  But  this  volnmt'  has  dislinetivi' 
toerit,  \()t  that  tin'  stvle  is  t*illn*r  vt'rv  lint*,  the  inlt*rj)rt'tation  very 
novel,  or  tin'  thought  vt*rv  deep  ;  but  tlit're  is  a  eurtnt'ss  and  raeiut'ss, 
•ami  espc'eially  un  amount  of  spirit nal  originality  about  tln*st*  sermons 
"hieli  nm.si  have  made  tln'in  not  oidv  very  attract  ivt*  wln*n  delivered, 
b'lt  reinit'rs  them  rt*allv  inten*.'iting  when  rt*ad.  I  In'  illustrations 
•'fc  Hpt,  iu  good  lueasuiv'  oriLrinal  ;  the  thiidting  not  very  protonnd, 
hut  hearing  the  impi’css  of  truth  and  t*ommon-st*nstr,  and  heneei 
'erlaiii  to  earrv  along  with  it  tlit*  t*onvietit)n  ot  heart*rs  and  readi'rs  ; 

J^tyle,  that  of  short  and,  if  possible,  antithetic  sent(‘nces,  some- 
tiiiie.s,  ho\v(*v(“r,  tailing  into  tin'  extreiin*  ot  b(*ing  (*itin*r  too  popular. 

Hot  Udt tt ralj If  striking.  ()nr  readc'rs  will  now  liav('  a  pryttv 
tolerahle  idea  of  tin*  value  of  this  book.  \N  e  liavi*  licen  spci’iallv 
struck  witli  the  amount  and  1  In*  eorreetn(*ss  of  pra<*ti<*al  l(*.ssons  draw ii 


iu)()Ks  i;k('i:ivki). 


from  tlio  woTwlorfu]  works  of  our  Lord.  31  r.  Ivoynolds  promises  to 
ho  both  :iu  omiiiontly  |>o{)\»l;ir  and  usoful  man.  and  wo  know  of  tVw 
voliimos  wliick  ini^ht  Ih'  moro  prolitably  nsod,  oitluT  for  family  roadin*; 
or  for  missionary  purposes,  than  tiiat  niulor  rovitwv. 


ruF  SToM\rii  ANi>  ITS  I)nn»  rmKs.  Hy  Sir  James  Kyre,  M.I>  I^ou.lou  ; 

I  'Imrrhill. 

Tiikuk  is  a  liberal  amount  of  plt'asanl  gossip  in  this  little  h«K>k.  eal- 
culatod  in  itself  to  promote  j^ood  digestion.  Tht»  style  is  that  of  a 
gt'nial  ohl  gtMitloman  chatting  with  his  patient,  and  saying  hard 
things  in  a  soft  manner.  Jiike  all  the  old  jiupils  of  .\hernetliy,  the 
author  is  proud  of  his  ch'ar  master,”  n*peats  a  few  of  his  pet 
sayings,  and,  in  imitation,  says  siweral  very  ])ertinent  things  himself 
about  the  manageim'ut  of  “  tlu*  kitchen”  of  tin*  houst*  we  live  in,  i.e. 
the  stomach.  As  an  ornamimtal  passage,  we  miote  an  anecdote: 
AliiTiietliy  “was  sent  for  loan  innkeepi'r,  who  had  had  a  (piarrel 
with  his  wife,  and  who  liad  s^*ored  his  face  with  her  nails,  so  that 
the  poor  man  was  hhaaling  and  much  disfigured.  31  r.  Aherni'tliy 
admonished  the  olVender, —  ‘  Are  vou  i>ot  ashamed  of  yoursidf  to 

treat  vour  husband  thus?  d'lu‘  husband,  who  is  the  head  of  all  — 

* 

your  head,  in  fact,  madam.’  *  Well,  doctor,’  lirn’cely  n'tortetl  the 
virago,  ‘  and  may  1  not  ser;itt‘h  my  own  head  r’  The  friianlly 
ndvism*  eonf*'>st‘d  himself  b(*ati‘n  for  once.”  Tlu*re  is  much  tlial  is 
old  and  useful,  and  something  new  and  instruetivt*,  in  “ ’J'he  Stomach 
and  its  Ititlieull i(‘s.”  Sir  d:nn(‘s  ridi*s  a  safe  hobhv,  thougli  he  dcu's 
m:ik<‘  a  little  too  much  of  his  supposed  diseov(*rv  (d’  the  virtues  ot 
oxide  of  silvt‘r  in  certain  painful  all’eetions.  We  know  from  evidmu'e 
betore  our  I'yes  that  l*araetdsus  and  Ins  folhiwers  employed  tlie 
s.ame  remedy,  ami  vaunteii  their  success  with  like  contid«‘ne(‘.  Tlie 
nmnirks  on  e:iting  and  lirinUing  are  jM>intt‘d.  in  vxrrsa  is 

the  vice  (»t  tlie  prestmt  day,  .and  so  wtdl  managed,  that  evim  religious 
fHTsons  will  !i(U  see  its  sinfulm'ss — shif'td,  as  wasting  so  much  more 
t(>otl  th.an  the  1>(m1\  napiires,  .and  whieh  so  nuinv  al^stdutely  need; 
and  n‘garding  it  in  tin'  lowest  point  ot  view,  .as  lessening 

tmjoyment.  M  hese  smismdists  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth. 

I  hough  mor<‘  dis(>nh*rs  arist*  from  eating  than  from  drinking,  still 
they  do  not  destiaiy  so  (jiiieklv  :is  those  whieh  arise  trom  daily  tip¬ 
pling  np  to  th(‘  vfvtjt'  ot  intoxication,  .a  point  whitdi  hahitual  indul¬ 
gence'  n'mlers  it  most  ditlieuli  to  avoid.”  “  1  never  knew  an  in>tance 
ot  i\  woman  halving  otV  drunken  h.ai)its.  What  a  warning”’  ^hie 
wonl  more:  “  I  am  dee'iiledly  of  opijiion  that  simdviiig  /•'’  /er/i/r 
Xi>urrr  of  ruin  to  the  ittoiuurh Oiir  rt'aders  shall  judge  ot  the  value 
ol  the'  elector  s  cvieh'THa'  ee>ne*orning  homeeoptilhv  :  “  A  laely,  who 
w  :is  \ e'ry  ill,  on  being  .askeal  whv  she  did  not  se*i*k  ndiet  frewu 
hoimroj^athy,  wise*ly  re'plieal,  *  fhat  she  et>nlel  not  wait.'”  “  L  is 
an  o\ e'rwhe'iming  t.aet,  tlnii  eif  all  the  phvsicians  of  this  great  inetr«>- 
polis.  men  st'ce^nel  te>  ne'un*  in  the  world  for  JudgimMit  ami  honest\ 
nu'n  epnte*  inelcjvneh'nt  ol  the'lr  profession  in  tludr  worhlly  circum¬ 
stances — not  one  medical  man  ot  note  has  vet  thought  fit  to  :idopt 
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hom(Popatby.”  ^Moiloratioii,  and  frt'odoin  iroin  anxiotv,  and,  in 
phort,  ft  widl-rt'^ulatod,  nsofnl  lift*,  aro  most  |)ri'S(*rvat ivo  ot*  the 
ptomai'b  ;  and  shoidd  any  diirunilty  tlu‘roin  arise*,  why,  tlu'n — oxide 
of  silver,  and  wisdom  enouu;h  to  s(*ek  the  ^mlden  adviee  of  Sir 
Janies,  or  some  one  equally  skiltnl,  il'to  he  hmiid  ! 


Thk  Ottoman  Kmi’IIu:  :  the  Sultans,  the  Territory,  aiul  the  reoj»le.  London  : 

The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

This,  thoiloh  a  small  work,  is  adaj)t(*d  lo  excite  public  atti'ntion  on 
account  of  the  interest  which  the  subject  will  awaken  in  the  minds 
of  the  pn'sciit  ^(‘iieration.  The  appallino^  war  M  bich  has  just  closi'd, 
vill  induce*  tin*  reader  to  turn  with  (‘aLcerncss  to  tln'st*  pai^cs.  'I'he 
work  is  councct(*d  with  (piestions  of  on-ut  imjiortanc(*  not  yet  d(*tcr- 
mined,  hut  whicli  the  povi'rimu'nts  of  hairopt*  will  In*  called  upon  to 
settle.  The  n*adt*r’s  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  tin*  jiast 
history  and  pn'sent  state*  of  tin*  Ottoman  tuupin*  >vill  In*  oratifc'd  by 
the  recitals  and  statements  contaiinnl  in  this  vobnuc.  Hut  to  the 
Christian  it  will  be  inti'restiiu!^  on  liii;h(*r  grounds.  Tin*  (*mpire 
(Irscrihed  includes  the  sceiu's  of  tin*  labours  of  tin*  apostles — rei^nons 
that  witnessed  tin*  lirst  triumphs  of  tin*  ^osjiel.  When  w(*  rnm‘mln'r 
for  how  loiuj  a  time  those  ri'^ions  have  l)e(*n  ovt‘rshadowt*d  with 
Mohainnn'danism  and  otln*r  forms  of  corrupted  (diristianity,  we 
shall  he  gratitied  to  tiud  Protestant  elnurln's  beu;lnninL!;  to  risi*  in 
that  land  similar,  as  we  believe,  to  thost*  jilantt'd  by  tin*  aposth*s,  and 
in  which  the  pun*  (iosp(*l  will  aujain  be  [)roelaimed  in  tin*  lanc:uau;(*s  of 
the  East.  That  a  g;rt*at  chanij:(*  for  the  bt*tt(‘r  is  comini^  over  that 
part  of  tin*  "lobe  will  be  aj>pareut  to  him  that  p(*ruses  this  volume. 
A\e  n*fcr  esj)eeially  to  pages  t^OS,  which,  but  for  want  of  room, 
^c  would  (piote. 


HiSToav  OP  III  NICY  1\  Kino  ok  Kijanc  i.  a.m*  \avai;i!P.  Hy  .lolm  S.  ('. 

Ahhott.  Loiiduu  :  Knight  A,  Son. 

K  h('li(‘V(‘  om*  juvc'uile  n'aders — and,  pi‘rhaj>s.  some  who  arc  not 
juvenile  readers — will  be  captivat(*d  with  this  little  pojmlar  history. 
It  rcaiU  like  a  prose  epic.  It  has  all  the  (‘nehantnu'ut  f>t  romam'e 
^ith  all  the  sobri(‘tv  of  rialitv  and  trutii.  In  tin*  last  page  the 
author  gives  the  moral  of  his  work  in  a  few  s(*ntf‘ne('s.  \N  »*  shall 
^ply  nd(i  that  the  writ(*r,  J.  S.  C.  .Abbott,  is  w(‘ll  known  on  both 
•*ides  ot  tin*  Atlantic*  bv  various  useful  productions,  and  needs  not 
the  inoocj  of  onr  jiraiso.  bln*  dillusion  ot  such  works  is  tin*  best 
*ud  surt'st  means  of  (h'stroying  that  iiisain*  sjiirit  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance  which  is  the  gn'atest  obstacle  to  national  and  social 

iniprovenient. 


i*Ai.\Ti:i)  Wi.MKOV  :  a  I’ociii.  Hy  .M.  K.  Ariiohl.  laMHion  :  SainiKSon  Low. 

and  graceful  fauev  is  the  child  idiaraiderist ie  of  this  poem, 
lu*  author  d(‘scribes  herself  as  being  eutraneed  by  cathedral  music, 
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und  oil  llu*  j^lorics  ot  ;iii  old  ]):iintf(l  window  by 

tin*  r:ivs  of  tbr  sun.  A  iioantifnl  spirit  issnos  from  tin*  i^dowiiw 
rolours,  atlondiMl  by  otlior  spirits,  'flu'  first  — tlu*  Spirit  of  tho 
Wimlow — >inLts,  ami  in  bor  soiil^  (Miibodii’s  tin*  bistorios  doj)ictt'il  in 
tbo  windiKV.  'flu*  soniijs  of  tin*  minor  sjiirits  follow,  taoh  spirit 
roprosonl ini;  a  I'olonr,  and  sini^ini;  of  what  that  j)ari itailar  colour 
svinlioli/.os  or  sm^L^i'sts  to  the  author’s  mind,  'flmrc  is  much  ease  of 
versification  throughout  tin*  oriMtcr  part  of  the  pot*m,  and  clci^aiit 
thoui^hts  an*  thickly  strewn,  'fiie  religious  tone  of  the  book  is 
unexceptionable. 

Hi.i.CN  \Mt  ni  t.v  :  :i  Kussian  Talc,  I5y  the  Aufh'*r  of  “  Mary  I’owcll.”  l.oinlnn. 

A.  ll.ill,  Viituc.  (’<>. 

'fill:  author  of  "Marv  Powell”  does  well  in  not  n*stiictino  herself 
to  bislorii*  tiim‘s  .and  characters.  Admirably  as  she  has  succct'ilcd 
in  some  of  her  etlbrts  of  that  kind,  she  must  probably  be  conscious 
that  they  owed  much  of  their  charm  to  tlu*  iioxclly  ot‘  tlu*  attempt, 
ea(*h  ♦•arlii‘r  work  thus  Icavini;  the  succi*(‘dino  oiu*  in  a  positiim  less 
favourable  than  its  own.  A  i^ri-at  risk,  too,  is  encountered  in  rcjire- 
s(*ntinL:  in  a  familiar  manner,  wi*ll-km»\vn  and  ri'vert'd  pt'rsonam's  of 
tlu*  past.  'I'o  many  readers  tlu‘re  will  apjiear  somethinii;  akin  almost 
to  profanati»m  in  depict imjf  fheir  (*very-day  d(‘meanonr;  we  m'lu'rally 
prefer  to  eontemplate  iuir  lavourite  heroes  as  in  tlu*  /lii/hcr  cloud- 
land  of  imagination, — tos(‘t*  them  ‘^lorili(*d  with  a  radiaiu*e  whiidi 
shines  frotu  far,  and  thrown  into  softened  distanm*  by  the  bidder 
forms  ot  tlu*  present  dav.  Tlu*  tale  b(*fore  ns  incurs  no  such  ri>l\, 
and  It  has,  besides,  the  advantage  ot’ oecupviiiLl  «^roumi  as  \et  almo>t 
entirely  untrodden,  'flu*  peculiar  dn‘ariness  of  l\ussian  sceiu'ry,  tin* 
desolateness  and  melaiu'ludv  of  (*ven  its  summer  aspi'ct s,  as  w cll  as 
the  wild  mi>cry  of  its  winters,  an*  epaphicallv  plaei*d  before  us.  1  ho 
power  which  tlu*  ;iu! hor  eminent Iv  possesses  so  of  vi\ idl\  pourt ray iiiLi; 
tlu*  characters  slu*  introduces,  as  to  make  us  form  almost  a  ju'i>onal 
acipiaint anct*  with  i‘ach,  is  vi‘rv  eonspieuons  in  this  volume,  but 
the  chiet  value  ot  tlu*  tale  consists  in  tlu*  pietun*  it  ^ives  ot  Ivussiaii 
society,  t'xhibitini;  thus,  in  a  sonu’what  novel  lii;ht.  the  de^radiiii; 
ellects  ot  slavery — that  evil  which,  under  whatevt*r  t’orm  it  apjicars. 
debases  life  alike  in  the  opjii’cssor  and  in  tlu*  oj)j)resse(h  to  tlu*  lowest 
value.  It  is  well,  doubtless,  that  tlu*  ills  wbu*h  ilistit^ure  our  own 
country  should  bt*  exposed  — and  tlu*  b‘ss  of  t*.arieat nia*  and  exaLisjera- 
tion  in  the  exposun*  tlu*  more  ei*rtain  of  i;ood  (*irect  asw<dlastlu' 
mon*  ju^t  and  hoiu'st  w  ill  it  b(' — but  it  is  w t*ll.  t(»o,  t hat  the  \a't  more 
viidous  state  ot  things  in  otlur  nations  shoubl  be  brought  b(‘ton*  our 
<*\a‘s.  in  ordt*r  that  wa*  mav  estimatt*  t’airlv  oui*  posit i(»n,  ami  imt 
allow  our  /.(*al  ai^.'iinst  the  wroni;  imnu‘diat(*l v  an>un<l  us  to  blind  us 
to  the  nu're  distant,  to  o>erpowt*r  our  ei*;ititmb*  tor  adxaiitaiivs 
pos.sesst'd,  or  to  paraly/t*  any  charitable  efforts  for  tlu*  amrlioratiou 
ot  tlu*  mi.series  under  which  c*»)untries  le.ss  favoun*d  s»rui:i;le  or 
succumb. 
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Tiut'Ts  OF  IMF  Wki  kI-Y  Tifvct  S(k’1KTV,  for  tlio  lu“lic:io}is  IiistiMution  of  the 
Luboijrin^  t’la^srs,  publislual  (luriiii;  iho  year  IS.*.*!  7.  Vol.  IX.  Loinlon  ; 
(52,  I’atornostor  llow.  ISoT. 

A  MOKK  lu'nltiiy  and  vigorous  “  tract  litt'ratnrc  ”  was  for  a  lon^  time 
i\  ilcsidrratnm.  We  think  now  tliat  the  want  to  a  lariat*  t‘.\t('nt  has 
been  met.  In  the  volume  htdort'  ns  most  of  tlu‘  tracts  art' eharac- 
t(*rizoil  hv  j)oint,  pnnot'ncy,  and  force.  It  wendd  ht‘  invidious,  of 
roursc,  where  tlu're  are  so  many  authors,  to  sch'cl  any  one  of  them 
for  csjH'cial  notict*  ;  hnt  it  may  he  said  ^(‘in'rally  of  all,  that  their 
productions  are  distinonished  by  ('ariu‘stnt‘ss  of  |)nrj)os('  and  direct¬ 
ness  of  aim,  and  henc(*  are  i‘sj)eeially  adaptt'd  for  tin*  wtn'kini^  classes. 
We  accord  our  thanks  to  thti  directors  of  this  society  for  tlu‘  sj)irit 
and  success  wil h  which  they  have  i*arrit‘d  th.cir  original  desi<;n  into 
execution. 


History  of  Kcroim-.,  from  tlie  I'oli  of  N;i|M.loun  in  to  the  Accession  of 

l.ojiis  Xapol.'oii  in  IH.'.'i.  I’.y  Sir  Aicliilial.l  .Mison.  I.art.,  h.CMi.  Vol.  \M. 
I’llackutMMl  A  Sons.  1857. 

fins  V(dumc,  comprising  about  si'vmi  hundred  jia^cs,  coni  inucs  the 
history  of  I'hiropt',  and,  iinhnal,  of  its  distant  «lcpcndcnci('s,  from  the 
successes  of  the  b'nMich  aians  on  tin*  coast  of  Africa  in  ls:{7,  to  our 
own  .Afghanistan  t‘\pi'dition  in  1S|‘J.  'idi(*  histoi-y  embrace's  the 
successiv(‘ ministt'rial  chaiii^es  in  b'ranc(‘,  tin*  death  and  characti'r  of 
rallcyrand,  the  abortive  e\'p(*dition  of  Louis  Napoh'on  to  Loulooiu*^ 
and  tht'  tri'aty  which  recent  (‘vc'iits  havi'  made  so  mcmoi'ahh*  and 
exeniplary.  In  which,  with  the  cons(‘nt  of  (Ji-eat  Britain,  the  Straits 
of  tht‘  Ho.sphorns  and  tin'  Dardanelles  wen*  closed  aj^ainst  foreign 
vesst'ls  (it  war,  aithoui^h  Kussia  had  at  tin*  tiim*  eiohteen  sail  of  tin; 
liiit?  in  the  Black  St*a.  d'lu*  baiuflish  history  comnn'iiccs  with  tin? 
accession  ,,f  Sir  Bohcrl  I\m*1  in  tiu'  end  of*  iSdt,  and  cnd»ract*s  the 
k'reat  events,  sn  fresh  in  tiu'  nnunory  of  all,  which  occnrn*d  hctw(‘(*n 
that  time  and  tin*  fall  of  tin*  WhiiC  ministry  in  An^^usf,  ISM,  includ- 
uii;  th(‘ ('hart i>t  .Movement,  flu*  h'n'c-'ri’ad**  conflict,  and  tin*  rise*  of 
the  I  rt'i*  ('hurch  of  Scotland,  d’hc  rcmaiinh'r  of  the  volnnn?  is 
uecupied  with  the  affairs  of  India,  from  tin*  termination  of  the 
Mahratta  war  in  ISOC,,  to  that  of  the  war  in  A f;L;hani>tan.  With  a 
^t} h*  which  is  lucid  and  attractive*,  t In*  s(*ntimcnts  of  tin*  work  are 
duuhlc-dyi'd  in  'forvism,  as  an  amusini;  ('\amph*  of  which  we  may 
HUoto  Sir  .Archibald’s  pathetic  remai-h  on  the  d*'strnction  of  tin* 
lh)Us*'s  of  Barliam(*nt  hv  tire;  “ 'I'hat  it  was  ominous  of'  tin*  fat(*  of 
'h(*  ('lupin* ;  and  that  as  tin*  old  constitution  had  jierishe*!,  it  was 
httiner  that  tin*  striu'tnre*  which  ha*l  witin*>s*'d  its  pjrowth  should 
feri>h  with  it.*’  W(*  would  su^^n'st  to  f’*>rt  uii(*-t»*llers  in  L:**in'ral, 

whether  of  ehnrch  or  state*,  the*  eh'sirahh'in'ss  of  datin*^  tin*  fulfilment 
“1  tlicir  j)rophcci*'s  snllicientlv  lM'\t»nd  the  probable  term  of  tln'ir 
f"u  natural  life,  that  th(*v  mav  he  spaied  tin'  nmrt ification  of  know- 
"‘i;  that  time,  the*  «'reat  revealer  tif  s*cr(‘ls,  has  f*alsifi('(l  tln'ir  pre- 
Jirlions. 


'iVjolis  rifCfibfb. 


A J.ti  •ry  Atlvocjitf.  for  AogU'l.  Win.  Tweclit*. 

Coinmfiit.iry  Wliolly  Hililu-al.  Tart  -\.  Hagstcr  A  Soi,h 
IUgi*t«T'>*  I*ar4giiiph  (I. I’ruit  IWliIe  in  Sfj.arate  liookt*.  IJagxit  r  A'  Sunn, 

tt^kcr'ii  (U*>v.  J'lhiM  llic  (;o>|>cl  Itofugo:  a  N’lHioii.  3<*  I’p.  Kiliiiburgh  :  A.  «k  C.  HL(.k. 

Iliiol  of  lloye  UfConl.  for  July  ami  August.  Wm.  llor-olL 

IloU  H  i<’urror)  Jam*  Kyp*.  N.-w  IMition,  4»:r  I'p.  Smitli,  KhUr.  .V:  <’o. 

nik;wuo«ri*  lUov.  John)  M>^to^y  of  (Joillim  ss  l.VJ  j  p.  J.  IIo:it»  it  A:  Son. 

Ilirch’!*  (U«*y.  M  •  IN-nitivo  Tlu-ology.  or  Chricli  iiiity  at  One  View.  4(il  pp.  Jim.  Snow, 
llrouke/f*  (  Henry )  I',  .  t.n  ami  the  People,  ai.'l  the  •’oniirg  Hefoi in,  H??  pp.  minwhain  Wil-a.n. 
llrown'j*  t Hr.  John)  F\|>Ofiition  of  Fpistle  to  the  IltunanH.  t.JUpp.  1  ^iinhurwli  ;  oiiphant  A  .'■oas. 
Varlihle  F!\.\miner.  N-*  It*,  (ailihle:  11a.  Flti^lish  Street. 
t*»»«eir4  Art  Trea«uie.'»‘  F.xhihit mn.  I’.irt  111.  Kent  «V  To. 

(\iMieirH  John)  1  he  . tre.»t  Ol*»'aele  to  Fiklueatioii.  47  pp.  W.  Kent  A'  t’o. 

1’ole‘i*  (  VlfirJ  W  )  l.oriiner  l.ittlegotui.  i'ait  II.  James  Itlackwood. 
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Cope’s  (  Kev  Hr  llu-har«l)  .\utohi  wraphy  ami  Keinains.  2’eJ  pp.  J  inM  A  < Hass. 

!»Hlton’s  (W'in.)  Key  to  the  .\aiilteration  *>f  oiir  Haily  V’oo.l.  1?<»  pp.  Marll  oion^h  A*  Co. 

H»i ling's  (J.ttne* )  C\ rlops'di.i  Hibliographiea  ;  .''ul'jeels.  I’ait  1.  Hailing,  SI ,< H .  (jin  eii  Mt»*t 
Fastwuk'ti  Aiitohii'graphy  of  l.iitfullah,  a  Mahoine«lan  (.tentleinan.  4;;.’i  pp.  Smith,  l-Mei,  .V  Co 
FHiotCs  (  F.  t  Labmir  ami  l.ive  :  a  Story.  417  pp  Win.  F’reeman. 

<ieoUr'.’s  (Mrs.  Ihos  )  Menionala  of  S.inutel  (iiirney.  I.’iO  pp.  W’.  A  F’.  H.  Ca.*-!!. 

( iiiriUan's  ( Uev  (•  )  Poet  leal  W'oikr  of  .Akensnle ;  Memoir  ami  Crit  ical  Hisserlation.  JnO  pr.  J  N  >lMt. 
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